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Introduction 


Have you ever looked at a big photograph of a honey bee or an 
apple blossom or a gull’s wing and been surprised at how much 
more was there than you had ever seen before? Well, so have we 
all. We all look but most of us see only a little of what is there. 

The stories in this book were written by people who saw and 
heard the things that most people miss. They knew how a bee 
gathers honey into her pouches, the way a bird laces her nest to- 
gether, the wonderful distant sounds heard in the forest on a 
spring night. 

It’s not only that the people who write well about nature see 
better than the rest of us. It’s also that they see more intensely 
than we do. And because they are more aware we say that they 
have a “feeling for nature.” Actually, I think, all of us have some 
of that same feeling. We are all born with the gift of seeing things 
clearly and vividly, but most of us fail to develop it just as we 
often neglect to train our other senses. 

Many of the stories in this book are about things that you 
might well have seen yourself had you been alert enough to 
watch for them—things that happen just outside your window, 
or in the tree across the street, or in your own back yard. Nature 
isn’t something far away. It’s all around you and part of almost 
everything you do. One of the good things about these stories is 
that they will help you see how much you’ve been missing. 

And you'll also find stories here that will take you to places 
that few people will ever see—to an island visited each year by 
millions of penguins, to the deep, silent world of the sea where 
sharks prowl, to deserts where strange, almost prehistoric ani- 
mals still survive. 
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Many people have tried to describe the feeling they get from a 
love and understanding of nature. It’s easy to experience, but 
hard to explain. It is a kind of kinship with all living things, a 
sharing of the world with all its hundreds of thousands of differ- 
ent kinds of inhabitants. In the famous Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner Coleridge wrote: 


“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


Nobody, I think, has ever said it better. 


Danbury, Conn. 
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The Gentleman 
in Brown 


MARGERY BIANCO 


th te are some animals that no one seems to like. The wood- 
chuck is one of them. There are many who admire the skunk, in 
spite of his drawbacks; charming poems have been written about 
the mole whom gardeners so detest. But I have seldom found 
anyone to say a good word for woodchucks. 

It is true that the woodchuck is clumsy, impudent and 
homely. His walk is a waddle; he is snub nosed, with bristles on 
his face, and in figure a portly woodchuck—and most wood- 
chucks are portly—resembles nothing so much as a shabby brown 
plush sofa cushion with a leg at each corner. 

Perhaps if he were more graceful, with a slender nose and a 
feathery tail, people would be less inclined to give him such a 
bad character! 

Only once a year, on Candlemas Day, does the woodchuck get 
any sort of recognition, and then he is usually referred to as the 
“ground hog.” On the second of February, according to tradi- 
tion, he comes out blinking from his winter sleep to look for his 
shadow, and if he sees it, then winter will last another six weeks. 
So once a year, at least, he has his picture in the papers, and that 
should make up a little for the mean things that are said about 
him during the rest of the twelve months, especially in early sum- 
mer, when everyone’s thoughts are on the vegetable garden. 

Year after year I had heard so much about woodchucks, how 
greedy they were and how much damage they did among the 
peas and beans and young cauliflowers, that it almost discour- 
aged me from ever attempting to have a garden at all. Everyone 
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had her tale of woe; everyone had new plans each spring for out- 
witting the woodchucks, and none of them, it seemed, was suc- 
cessful! A 

It was all the worse because, this particular summer, we had 
rented an old farmhouse that had stood empty for several years. 
And during that time, of course, the wild creatures had been 
having it all their own way. 

Neighbors said cheerfully: “Why, you'll never keep a garden 
there! The place is just running with woodchucks! They'll eat 
you out of house and home!” 

And woodchucks there were, in plenty, though it was some 
time before'I actually saw one. Meantime I dug and raked and 
planted my beans and carrots recklessly. If woodchucks were 
going to come, let them come. There should be plenty for me 
and them too! 

For I have long held a private theory—which friends make fun 
of—that as long as you let other creatures alone, they will let 
you alone. Complain, and they will give you something to com- 
plain about. Of course I have never had a chance to try this out 
with anything of a really fierce nature, but it certainly seems to 
work with the smaller beings. How otherwise can you explain 
that winter when mice invaded our home, and the only person 
who shooed at them and said unkind things about them, and 
baited quite useless traps to set in every corner of her room, was 
the only one whom they really annoyed, and on whom they took 
_ revenge by biting large holes in her most treasured sweater? Or 
the summer when yellow jackets built their nest under the porch 
step, and the one person stung by them was a visitor who hated 
wasps and insisted on flapping newspapers at them every time 
they appeared. 

But to return to the woodchucks. 

One side of the garden was bounded by an old stone wall, 
and near this stood a small unused building that had once been 
a blacksmith shop. Needing one moming to find a bit of old 
iron for some purpose or other, I thought of looking in this little 
shed. No sooner had I opened the door than I was startled by a 
sudden shrill whistle—-much like the sound boys produce by 
blowing on two fingers, only louder and shriller. Somewhere un- 
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der the broken flooring one of the many Mrs. Woodchucks had 
just made her home, and this police-like whistle was just her 
warning to keep away. 

Anyone who for the first time hears an angry woodchuck whis- 
tle, close at hand, will receive just such a shock as I did, and 
that is exactly what the woodchuck intends. Coming so unex- 
pectedly on the stillness, it is really quite a startling sound, and 
it carries a long distance. Woodchucks use it not only to scare 
off intruders, but also as a danger signal to one another. If ever 
you come upon a group of them on some old pasture slope of a 
sunny morning, sitting up outside their burrows as they love to 
do, just try whistling sharply on your fingers, and you will see 
them all fly to cover. 





I soon learned to know that sound very well, for I heard it 
quite often, nearly every time I approached the stone wall, and 
although it didn’t startle me again as much as the first time, still 
I never quite got used to it. 

Inquisitive eyes must have watched my planting and raking, 
though my brown neighbors were at first very shy about showing 
themselves. Early morning was the time they chose for their in- 
spection. Looking from my bedroom window I would see a fat 
brown figure hoist himself carefully from some hole in the stone 
wall, waddle down the path and examine those tiny green seed- 
lings with the utmost interest. Up and down the rows he would 
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go, snifing and twitching his whiskers with very much the air of 
a stout elderly gentleman out early to see how his garden was 
getting on. Sometimes Mrs. Woodchuck would join him, and 
they would have a consultation, sitting up solemnly on their 
rear ends and glancing now and then towards the house. 

Bye and bye I caught glimpses of the young ones too, stealing 
in and out the thicket of goldenglow, or trotting over to the ap- 
ple tree by the kitchen door to see if there were an apple or two 
for the picking up. 

But except for the fallen apples, which later in the summer 
they gathered greedily, not one thing in the garden did those 
woodchucks touch! 

Either they had too much of their natural wild food, what- 
ever it may be, or else they decided that I was such an amateur 
gardener that it wasn’t even sport to rob me. 

Not so the cutworms and other insects. They did their best to 
ruin everything. But then, as I waged war on them, it was quite 
fair on both sides. 

One other person besides myself took great interest in the 
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woodchucks, and that was Trotty, the little Scotch terrier who 
then shared our home. 

Her first sight of them was almost disastrous, for she was star- 
ing out from an upper window early one morning, and in her 
eagerness to discover just what that fat brown creature was, 
wandering about the vegetable garden, she overbalanced and 
tumbled straight out on her little black nose, much to the wood- 
chuck’s amazement. For though he probably kept an eye trained 
for possible dogs on the ground, he could scarcely have expected 
to see one fall from the skies like that. Luckily no harm was 
done, but Trotty was just as astonished as the woodchuck at 
her own mishap. 

I can’t say that they ever became good friends, but Trotty 
learned not to interfere with them within the garden limits, at 
least. She did a good deal of fussy patrolling, as little dogs will, 
and would often lie out there in the blazing sun, when she would 
have been far more comfortable in the shade, just to show those 
impudent creatures that she had as much right to the garden as 
they had. But it never came to an actual encounter. 
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Certain plans, however, must have been brewing all the while 
inside her little black head, only waiting a chance to be put into 
practice. 

On the pasture slope leading down to the brook,\some dis- 
tance from the house, lived another colony of woodchucks, who 
had made their burrows in the middle of a briar patch. Trotty, 
very likely because I had discouraged her from worrying their 
cousins who lived in the garden, was very inquisitive about this 
particular woodchuck family. Whenever we neared the briar 
patch she always tried either to rush on ahead, or to lag behind 
us unnoticed, and one day she succeeded. I heard a scuffle and a 
frightened squeal, and realized to my dismay that Trotty had 
actually caught one of the babies, who had wandered too far 
from her burrow. 

Now woodchucks will fight very savagely in defense of their 
young ones, and Trotty might have had a very unpleasant sur- 
prise in another moment, when Mrs. Woodchuck came to the 
rescue, but luckily as I came up the baby managed to wriggle 
from between her paws, and scamper home, more scared than 
hurt. I thought, however, that a little explanation would be 
good, so I haled the young lady to the mouth of the burrow, 
pointed to it, and scolded her well. 

“Bad dog!” I said, and immediately a gruff voice from inside 
the burrow added: “Bobble-bobble-bobble!” 

It was Mrs. Woodchuck, very indignant, and determined to 
have her own little say in the matter too. 

I was rather surprised, and so was Trotty. She looked in a 
puzzled way at the burrow, and then at me. 

We waited a moment. Silence from the woodchuck hole. Then 
I said firmly and distinctly: “Very naughty, unpleasant little 
dog!” 

And again Mrs. Woodchuck added: “Bobble-bobble-bobble!” 
this time less angrily, but as if she were saying: “Just what I 
think! I told you so!” 

Being scolded by two people at once was just too much for 
one little dog. Trotty hung her ears, and it was my turn to call 
into the burrow: “Look here, you’ve said quite enough now. 
Don’t be so unpleasant about it.” 
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“Grar!” returned Mrs. Woodchuck promptly. 

We felt, like Alice in Wonderland, that this last piece of rude- 
ness was more than we could bear. We turned our backs on the 
woodchuck hole. Little dogs may sometimes act hastily, but, 
after all, manners are manners! 

Still, what can one expect from a woodchuck! 


FROM 


Children of the Sea 
WILFRED S. BRONSON 


The dolphin is surely the gayest and most sociable of all 
the creatures that inhabit the sea. If you have ever seen a 
school of them sporting around a ship, or watched a dolphin 
catching a ball and throwing it back again to the spectators 
around the pool at Marineland in Florida, you will agree 
that the delightful playfulness shown by the baby and 
mother dolphin in this story is not one bit exaggerated. 


The Dolphin’s Tale 


W. shall call the baby dolphin Tursiops because that is a 
name given by scientists to all the dolphins of the special breed 
to which this one belonged. It is a half-Latin, half-Greek name 
which means “looking like a fish.” 

Naturally his mother had no name to call him, but call him she 
~ could, as you shall see. At first it wasn’t necessary, since he was 
always at her side. After all, he was still pretty much a part 
of her. She was wise, but he knew nothing. He did not even 
know enough to be afraid. There are dangerous animals in a 
Florida tidal river and in the sea, but Tursiops had no thought of 
these. His big idea was to stay close by his mother from whom 
he could obtain, as often as he pleased, a bracing drink of rich 
warm milk. He wanted only to be near that bigger, stronger, 
lovely image of himself who nibbled at him ticklingly and gave 
him pleasant little bouncings with her nose, lifting him to the 
air each time that she herself came up to blow, or gently raised 
his sagging tail when he was napping at the surface. 
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He grew very- fast, partly from being so well fed and partly 
too, perhaps, because the almost constant swimming in a dol- 
phin’s life built up his bone and muscle rather rapidly. He began 
making little dashes from his mother’s side, zigzagging about her 
as a puppy runs about an older dog upon a lawn. It was thrilling 
to rush out into the unknown waters in dizzy hairpin turns, al- 
ways doubling quickly back. He swam swift single circles round 
his mother, and discovered the double circle which brought him 
back to her repeatedly as he criss-crossed in great foaming figure 
eights. 

She had to keep a steady eye on him, but it was hard work, for 
whereas most baby mammals take long sleeps and give their 
mothers a chance to rest as well, Tursiops seemed to need only 
half as much sleep as his mother. He was forever restless, and 
like other playful children, he never knew when to stop. Life 
was almost too much fun. He often got so excited in play that 
he really needed squelching. For, as days passed into weeks, he 
tended to swim in ever-wider arcs, and suddenly one day went 
streaking off straightaway downstream. 

Then his mother used her call, a loud whistling sound made 
by forcing air through a very small opening of her blowhole un- 
der water. Underwater sounds travel with great power, and her 
snorted scream-call leaped downstream after Tursiops, carrying 
its message of fear which raced through him with lightning speed 
from his runaway tail to his baby brain and frightened him. For 
the first time in his life he was afraid. Although so innocent and 
inexperienced, he knew that tone meant danger. It sent a chill 
along his spine and he wanted terribly to be back beside his 
mother. 

Down went his flippers and flukes (good water brakes), 
around he came and back like a bullet, fleeing from what un- 
seen submarine bogeyman he did not know. He leaped clear over 
his mother and tore around her to shake from his fins the final 
tingle of that first fear, and perhaps, by moving rapidly, to keep 
from being punished too. For, if his mother wished to, she could 
give an awful wallop with her tail. 

After that she called him every now and then, as he played, 
just as a precaution. He would answer with a tenor whistle- 
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snort, a stream of tiny bubbles rising from his blowhole like a 
string of pearls with a crescent pendant. These whistle-snorts 
served as a language, the tone and loudness changing with the 
different ideas that they expressed. Much of the time the two 
dolphins whistled merely to keep track of each other while swim- 
ming the endless windings of the slow and salty stream. At night 
this was more necessary, since much of the time they could not 
see each other. And when they slept at the surface with blow- 
holes out in the air, the sound was more like a snoring sigh. 

They would rest for five or ten minutes, tails moving gently or 
slowly sagging. Then a slow swim with eyes half-closed, not an 
interruption of slumber, but like our turning over in our beds. 
Next, another blinking sleep, and ever and again a snore-sigh 
signal. As long as her baby’s cozy snore-sigh came peacefully, the 
mother dolphin rested, though her tiny earholes were forever 
listening. Any change in the sound and she was wide awake in a 
wink. Should any large shape or shadow suddenly show in the 
surrounding water, she was instantly alert and ready to protect 
‘her precious youngster. 

A great hungering shark might be about. But the shape or 
shadow might be only that of a gentle old sea cow, perhaps with 
a calf of her own. 

Tursiops tried to play with a baby sea cow, much against its 
mother’s wishes, when he met them moving along the bottom of 
the stream pushing on the mud with their flippers. But the baby 
_ seemed to have no wish to romp. He couldn’t have kept up with 
Tursiops if he had tried. Instead, his mother sat up on her tail 
with head and “shoulders” out of water and held the baby in her 
“arms.” And there, as with human babies, is where he nursed. 
She had to raise his head above the water or he’d have drowned 
at dinner. Tursiops soon left them to look for livelier playmates. 

Looking for playmates: that was the trouble with Tursiops as 
he grew older. Because he was bright, he was full of curiosity 
about every other creature that he saw. And, like a puppy, he was 
evetybody’s friend, because dolphins are both playful and socia- 
ble. He had yet to learn that many kinds of creatures would not 
like his company, and indeed that some would like him all too 
well. For great dolphin-baby-swallowing sharks do swim into 
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estuaries and the salty part of sluggish streams. Perhaps that is 
why the dolphin mother guided her inexperienced, overfriendly 
son upstream farther every day. 

She was his most perfect playmate, after all. Only she, of all 
the river animals, could speed along beside him mile after mile. 
Where the river opened wide in lake-like places, they played at 
tag or swam fast races, whistling merrily. ‘They seemed never to 
forget that water is a wonderfully wet and splendidly splashable 
stuff. Often the mother was as rambunctious as her son, for 
dolphins, however old, are among the gayest creatures in the 
world. 

They would leap way out of water in their onward rush, com- 
ing down with a spanking splash that sent water flying for thirty 
feet and higher in the air. Still tearing ahead, they would roll on 
their sides banging their heads repeatedly with lusty splashes. 
They lobtailed loudly, slapping the surface of the water with the 
flat of their tails. Or they would roll clear over and swim on their 
backs with jaws out, then very much like racing yachts minus 
masts and rigging and very low in the water. 

Though appearing to have no necks, they bent that part of 
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their bodies very readily from side to side or up and down. So 
with the aid of flippers and back fins, by a bend of the “neck” 
they could dart to either side as swiftly as a frightened fish with- 
out slowing down at all. By a deep dip of chin and tailor a lift of 
tail and head while going at top speed, they could turn somer- 
saults forward or backward with the greatest of ease. Sometimes, 
instead of a forward somersault, they simply threw their backs 
and tails up and forward, causing spray to fly almost as far as 
when leaping clear and coming down kerplunk. 

Tursiops found life a very jolly business. Without a tooth in 
his mouth and with no thought of any food but milk, he loved to 
race beside his mother into a school of big fat mullets. But while 
she caught them, turned them around, forced them down her 
throat and swallowed her fill (feeding for herself and Tursiops), 
he tore gaily through the school, knocking the frightened fishes 
about for fun. If a mullet scooted out of the school, he would 
chase it for the same reason a pup or a kitten runs after a ball. 
_As kittens learn by catching crickets and such small fry the better 
to hunt when they are cats, Tursiops learned to follow the quick 
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dodges of the fleeing fish, a game he would some day put to 
work when he must get his own living directly from the sea. 

When the motherdolphin had almost filled her stomach, she 
turned over on her back and flipped mullets into the air with her 
tail. Up they went following the course of a rainbow. But there 
was no treasure at the end, only the open mouth of the dolphin 
mother ready to catch them for dessert. Tursiops tried to imitate 
her, but his tosses mostly went wild, which hardly mattered, 
since he didn’t intend to eat the fishes anyway. 

Although there were hundreds in the panic-stricken school, he 
would pick one mullet out to plague especially, tossing it with 
his tail, racing under it and catching it. ‘This was a cat-and-mouse 
performance, for he would shake it and toss it again, either with 
his tail or mouth, and play with the same poor fish even after it 
was limp and lifeless. Sometimes both dolphins played this game 
at once, raising their heads high out of water and tossing the 
mullets fifteen feet at a time. But Tursiops’ fish would last longer 
than his mother’s, because her strong, sharp teeth soon tore the 
wretched plaything into scraps. 
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Tursiops thought it sport to spring surprises. It was a jolly 
joke, he felt, to swim unseen below a flock of sawbill ducks mov- 
ing placidly on the surface, rise suddenly amongst them with a 
whopping splash, and scare “the daylights” out of them as they 
squawked into the air. With head feathers on end and wings 
beating desperately, they ran over the water, rising only after a 
long take-off. Their frantic feet left double trails of dimples 
which rippled out to cross each other as Tursiops cavorted in a 
dolphin’s glee. 

Where the water was deep enough, he would leap out just 
below a snowy egret or a great blue heron perched on the roots 
of mangrove trees which lined the stream. Once a perching 
heron, seeing an extra large dense school of minnows moving 
just below it, did a most unheron-like thing. It dropped amongst 
them into water far too deep for its toes to touch the bottom. 
But instead of being bothered by this, it drifted along, lanky legs 
adangle, and jabbed fish after fish with great gusto. From behind, 
Tursiops swam swiftly and silently into the school, and with a 
great arch of his back heaved the heron out of the water. Up it 
went like a tenderfoot from the back of a bucking bronco. Only, 
‘instead of coming down again, it kept aloft on its black and blue 
wings, and loped away with many a blattery grunt, unable at all 

to see the joke. 

The joke was on Tursiops when he all but stood on the end 
of his tail to frighten a sleepy snake-bird and got a vicious peck 
for his pains. He turned several somersaults whistle-screaming in 
agonized surprise, his distracted mother rushing about seeking 
something to defend him from. But besides a peck in his face 
he had a new idea in his head. Those long-necked things with 
pointed faces were better left alone, at least above the water-line. 
That they had a perfect right to insist on being left alone never 
occurred to his mischievous mind. But he had learned, at least, 
that most of them could take care of themselves, being very well 
armed. 

After the snake-bird stabbed his muzzle, Tursiops was more 
wary of sharp-billed birds, especially waders such as herons, 
cranes, and ibises, which rarely got into water deep enough to 
allow him any advantage. Even the spoonbill was left to her 
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supper undisturbed. But it was still impossible to resist the 
chance to tease those birds which swam beneath the water chas- 
ing fishes, though he was careful to avoid their bills. Jumping 
into the air to pester birds was one thing. When they dove deep 
into the stream, it was another. 

Down there at least he could make masterly maneuvers and, 
by chasing the loons and grebes, cause them to miss the fishes 
they themselves were chasing. For though grebes and loons are 
some of the most able divers and artful dodgers under water, he 
was so big and swift that all thought of food forsook them when 
he made his playful rushes. The loons would get to the top and 
leave on long foot-flopping take-offs, hoo-hoo-hooing wildly. The 
grebes, using both feet and wings beneath the water, would stam- 
pede for the shallows and the sheltering reeds. 

Even the old snake-bird, so good at “shagging” fishes under 
water that her other names are shag, darter, and water turkey, 
had to get back on her mangrove roost, shaking her dark feathers 
in deep disgust, when Tursiops was about. Though the lobe- 
toed grebes could swim five hundred feet under water in three 
minutes, and though the web-footed loons went even faster, such 
speed was not enough to protect them from being bothered by 
the young dolphin. He could swim rings around them and he 
did. 

Of course Tursiops didn’t spend all his time teasing. Never- 
theless, the rough-and-tumble tactics of the two dolphins often 
worried other animals of whom they were entirely unaware. The 
water upstream was brackish now, getting fresher every day as 
they went in ever farther from the sea, deeper and deeper into 
the great swamp of the Everglades. Here their riotous splashing 
frightened hundreds of fiddler crabs into their holes in the bank. 
Other fiddlers which had climbed high on the buttonwoods and 
could not scurry to their holes were in more danger, though they 
didn’t seem to know it. For fat racoons would come to pick them 
off for supper like ripe fruit, just as they plucked oysters from 
mangrove roots when the tide was low. 

All unaware of this, the dolphins rollicked on. The waves of 
their wake went rolling along the stream’s edge, washing off wee 
insects from the overhanging plants. A mouse hunting there for 
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seeds would be washed into the water, where a pickerel or big 
black bass or even a silvery snook might catch him before he 
could regain the shore. Only the pig-frogs, basking on the bank, 
enjoyed the wetting from sudden unexpected waves, ‘This they 
expressed in a chorus of coarse grunts. 


The Ants 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Age. all the insects, the ants probably come closest to be- 
ing human. Their ways resemble ours in a surprising number of 
instances. 

They go to war, often marching in columns and attacking in 
unison. They keep cattle in the form of smaller insects that give 
off honeydew, milk them regularly, and, in some cases, even build 
barns to shelter them. Some ants plant fungus gardens and 
gather crops like farmers. Others harvest grain and store it in 
granaries. Still others have servants and slaves to wait on them. 
Many ants keep pets in their homes. In fact, it is said that the 
ants have domesticated more different kinds of creatures than 
man has! 

Sometimes, tropical ants live in great cities that contain half 
a million inhabitants. Their nests have been known to occupy as 
much as three hundred cubic yards of earth. Finally, like man 
and unlike most insects, ants live for years. Workers have a life 
span up to seven years and queens have been known to_live eigh- 
teen years. The same underground cities are sometimes occupied 
for half a century, one generation of ants “inheriting real estate” 
from the generation before. 

The life of the ant colony begins with the swarming of the 
queens and males. This usually occurs on some still and sultry 
day. Sometimes, the flying ants will appear in such numbers they 
seem to fill the sky. A few years ago, in southern California, so 
many billions of the winged insects appeared over the Malibu 
Hills they formed a black cloud which was mistaken for smoke 
from a forest fire. Rangers rushed to the spot and found the air 
swarming with the insects. 


« 
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Certain weather conditions stimulate the ants to make their 
mating flights. This assists in producing cross-fertilization, as the 
inmates of many nests of the same kind take to the air at once. 
There are 3,500 species of ants and none of them mate with 
other species; all breed only with those of their kind. 

The workers, which make up the great bulk of the colony, can- 
not fly. Only the queens and males have wings. And they use 
them but once, the time they soar into the’sky on their mating 
flight. The males live only a short time afterwards and as soon as 
the queens land, they bite or break off the wings they have fin- 
ished using. Sometimes, they accomplish this by rubbing against 
weeds or pebbles, sometimes they bite off the wings with their 
jaws, at other times pull them off with their legs. For the rest of 
their lives, most of the queens will be voluntary prisoners be- 
neath the ground. 

They begin this subterranean existence by digging a little 
chamber in the soil, or in rotting wood, according to the species. 
Some tropical ants even build nests of leaves, sewing them to- 
- gether with silken threads. This is accomplished by a curious 
example of insect child labor. The larvae of these ants secrete a 
‘ silk-like adhesive. Some of the insects hold the leaves together 
with legs and jaws while other workers pass the larvae back and 
forth like living shuttles to bind the leaves together. 

Most of the ants we know, make their nests in the ground. 
After the queens have torn away their wings and dug out a cham- 
ber, they begin laying eggs. Out of these hatch soft, translucent, 
legless grubs. They are shaped like crook-necked gourds. Among 
the relatives of the ant—the wasps and bees—the young have 
fixed cradles or cells. But ant babies are moved about, washed, 
and, as every boy knows, rushed from the underground cham- 
bers to a place of safety when the nest is disturbed. 

The first grubs that hatch from the eggs are fed with the saliva 
of the queen. For weeks and even months, the queen is not able 
to obtain food. She is too busy laying eggs and caring for the 
grubs. As a hibernating bear lives on its fat, she lives by digesting 
the tissues of the now-useless wing muscles. Tests have shown 
that queens can go without food for the greater part of a year 
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and that even workers can live for almost nine months without 
food. 

In other ways, ants can endure astonishing hardships. Mem- 
bers of one species have been revived after being under water for 
twenty-seven hours; another after being submerged seventy 
hours; and a third after being without air for eight days! 
This probably explains how ants nesting in the bed of a dry 
stream are able to live through sudden floods and freshets. Even 
more amazing is the vitality of injured ants. In one laboratory, a 
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beheaded ant remained alive for nineteen days and, in another, a 
worker lived forty-one days after its head was severed from its 
body. It even continued to walk up until within twa days of its 
death! 

Because the first grubs that hatch out receive less food than 
those which come later, they are usually smaller than the average. 
As the colony grows, the job of caring for the young is turned 
over to the workers. Some larvae are equipped with spines and 
ridges at the base of the jaws. By rubbing them together, they 
produce a shrill sound which, like the crying of a baby, attracts 
the attention of the nurses that wash and feed them. In return 
for their care, the nurses get a fatty secretion which the grubs 
exude and which the ants relish greatly as food. 

As soon as the grubs are full grown, they spin little cocoons 
for themselves. When you buy “ant eggs” for goldfish or ca- 
naries, these cocoons are what you get. In the Black Forest, in 
Germany, collecting ant cocoons used to be a regular occupa- 
tion. Millions of the “eggs” were shipped to all parts of the 
world. : 

It is within these tiny silken shells that the grubs change into 
adult ants. Sometimes, they have to be helped from the cocoons 
by the nurses who bite holes in the little prisons and help the 
weak inmates out. Then, like babies, the newborn insects are 
washed, brushed and fed. 

It may take years before a colony becomes well established. 
Sometimes the queen is killed by fungus in damp soil. But, ordi- 
‘ narily, she is soon able to turn the care of the young over to the 
workers and to devote herself to laying eggs. This she continues 
to do year after year. Unlike honeybees, the ant queen feels no 
hostility toward younger queens. Sometimes, the latter return to 
the home colony after the mating flight and add their eggs to 
those of the original queen, thus swelling the population of the 
insect city. 

Among the strangest stories in connection with queen ants is 
one reported from Tunis, in northern Africa. At the end of her 
mating flight, this female descends and wanders about in front 
of the nest of another species. The workers swarm out, capture 
her, and drag her by the legs and antennae into the nest. Here 
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they try to kill her. But she takes refuge on the back of the larger 
queen which has founded the colony. She remains for hours in 
this position. And what do you suppose she is doing? Cutting 
off the head of her host! By the time the original queen has been 
decapitated, the invader has acquired the nest odor and is ac- 
cepted by the workers. They are afterwards kept busy bringing 
up her offspring. In the end, all the original workers die and the 
interloper is queen of a flourishing colony of her own kind! 

Some queens among the tropical ants are more than a hun- 
dred times the size of the workers of the same species. In one 
instance, the queen is so much larger than her first offspring that 
she cannot feed them. So, when she leaves on her mating flight, 
several of the tiny workers cling to her legs and go sailing through 
the sky with her. When she lands and establishes her colony, 
they are there to feed and care for the first baby ants that appear 
from the eggs. 

Among the mountains of Switzerland, one species of yellow 
ant always builds its nest in elongated form running east and 
west. Mountaineers, lost in the fog, sometimes feel their way 
along the nests made by these ants, using them like compasses 
to check up on the direction they are going. 

In a few instances, ants of different species live in the same 
nests. A remarkable example of the kind occurs in South America 
where a large brown ant and a small dark ant live in the same 
home. It is a curious ball of earth built around a tree branch 
and tunneled with interconnecting passages. ‘The outer-“apart- 
ments” are occupied by the small ants, the inner chambers by 
the big ones, The insects seem to live together for military ad- 
vantage. If a small foe attacks the ball of earth, the little ants 
tush out to defend it. The larger and more formidable ants pour 
out only when the attack is serious. 

Almost all ants will defend their nests against attacks but 
some of the insects have developed great armies that march long 
distances and attack insects and even animals they meet in their 
path. Entirely blind, these uncanny creatures march through the 
jungles in regular lines. Only the males among the army ants are 
winged. The females, like the workers, are wingless. 

The Amazons, or slave-making ants, also make regular 
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marches to attack neighboring nests and carry away the pupae 
which they raise up to be their slaves. In one instance, an Ama- 
zon colony was watched every day for a month. During that 
time, it sent out forty-four different expeditions. Sometimes they 
raided the same nest over and over again until the persecuted 
ants moved to a new location. 

For so many generations have the slave-keeping ants depended 
upon servants to feed them that they have lost the ability to 
feed themselves. They will die with food all around them if the 
slaves are removed. Once, when sugar was placed near a nest of 
Amazons, the slaves came out and gorged themselves. After a 
while, the hungry master ants appeared. They tugged at the legs 
of the slaves, apparently to remind them of their forgotten duty. 
At once, the smaller ants began feeding drops of food to their 
masters. 

The habit of feeding one another with food which has been 
swallowed and stored in a “social stomach” is a characteristic of 
the ants. Most of the food they eat, instead of going directly to 
their stomachs, is retained in a sort of crop from which they can 
bring drops to feed other members of the colony. This process is 
‘ called regurgitation. 

Once, a scientist made a test to see how widely a given bit of 
food would be distributed throughout an ant nest. He dyed some 
honey bright blue. When an ant swallowed some of the liquid, 
the blue showed through the sides of its abdomen. When it gave 
drops to another ant which solicited food, that ant’s abdomen 
_ also became blue. In the course of time, dozens of ants in the 
nest were going around with blue showing through the thin walls 
of their stomachs. All had been fed with regurgitated honey 
from the original feeding. 

Bees live on nectar and pollen, some beetles eat only carrion, 
termites rarely consume anything but wood. But the ants can 
live on a wide variety of things. ‘They eat meat, seeds, vegetable 
matter, honeydew; they are both carnivorous and vegetarian 
This has helped them survive. They not only hunt afield for their 
food but produce it close at hand. Two of the most remarkable 
examples of “ant husbandry” are the activities of the harvester 
ants and the leaf-cutting ants. 
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When King Solomon wrote: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard!” 
he was thinking of the harvester insects which diligently collect 
seeds and carefully store them away in underground granaries. 
These ants bring the grain to the surface and spread it out to dry 
when the seeds become wet, thus preventing their stores from 
growing moldy. They also show almost-human intelligence by 
carefully biting off one end as they carry in the seeds. This keeps 
them from sprouting in the underground nests! 

In some species of harvester ants, the larger soldier insects 
have the job of “nut crackers” for the colony. They crush the 
shells of the seeds with their large jaws so the smaller workers 
can get at the food inside. As many as eighteen different kinds of 
seeds have been found in the granaries of these provident little 
creatures. All harvester ants live in semi-arid localities. They store 
up grain for periods of drought. 

Just as pirates swooped down on treasure-laden ships to obtain 
booty, so ants from one colony will attack the nest of another 
colony to obtain the stored-up seeds in the granary. Near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., years ago, a battle between neighboring colonies 
continued for nearly three weeks. In another case, a war between 
rival harvester ants lasted forty-six days. 

So far as is known, these insects never plant seeds to raise 
crops. But that in effect is what another kind of ant does. These 
leaf-cutters carry bits of vegetation into their nests and on them 
plant tiny fungus gardens. When the queen of one of these colo- 
nies sets out on her mating flight, she carries a minute_bit of 
fungus stuffed in a special pouch. One of the first things she 
does after she has located her new home, is to plant the pellet of 
fungus. Sometimes she even fertilizes it by breaking open her 
first eggs to provide additional nourishment. Later on, just as 
farmers spread manure over the fields to fertilize their crops, the 
ants spread the dung of certain caterpillars over the decaying 
leaves which form the “soil” for the fungus. 

Each species of leaf-cutting ant uses a particular kind of fungus. 
In some mysterious way, the workers treat the gardens so tiny 
white swellings appear on the fungus. They resemble minute cab- 
bage heads. It is these that the ants bite off and use for food. 
Exactly the same fungus has been grown in the laboratory under 
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a wide variety of conditions. But the “cabbages” never appeared. 
Producing them is the secret of the ants. 

Most leaf-cutters live in tropical America and the Southwest. 
So the chances are you will never have an opportunity to watch 
. these insect farmers at work. But, on almost any summer day, 
you can observe ant “dairy-hands” tending their herds. Ants are 
so fond of the sweet honeydew given off by aphides, or plant lice, 
that Linnaeus, the pioneer naturalist, called the aphis the “milk 
cows of the ants.” For hours ants will stand guard over the 
aphides, “milking” them from time to time by stroking their 
backs with their antennae. I have tried stroking the backs of 
* aphides with hairs and blades of fine grass. But the tiny insects 
knew better than to mistake my heavy touch for the light, tap- 
ping stroke of the ant’s antennae. The ants know a secret “tap 
language” we do not. 

The “milk” of the aphis is a colorless fluid with a sweetish 
taste. The manna of the Bible is thought to have been solid* ied 
honeydew. In twenty-four hours, a single aphis has been seen to 
give off as many as forty-eight drops of honeydew, a by-product 
of the sap which the little insect sucks. 

In some regions of the United States ants have become serious 
pests through their help in spreading the corn-root aphis. They 
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keep the eggs of these insects in their nests over the winter. 
When spring comes, they plant them on the roots of smartweed 
until the corn plants are growing strongly. Then they dig down 
and place the sucking insects on the corn roots. Afterwards, they 
visit their “cattle” from time to time. In cases where farmers 
have pulled up the infested plants, ants have been seen wander- 
ing about with aphides in their jaws, looking for new homes for 
their “cows.” 

A few species of ants construct tiny sheds or barns of leaves 
to serve as shelters or pens for their cattle. Others keep their 
insect cows permanently underground. Like creatures which in- 
habit sunless caves, these aphides become snow-white. 

In Southwestern states, the honey ants have devised a curious 
method of storing up accumulated honeydew and nectar, Cer- 
tain workers become living casks. They never leave the nests and 
hang like bloated wine-skins from the ceilings of underground 
chambers. In their distended bodies they store the honeydew 
which the workers bring. When droughts occur, the whole colony 
lives on the fluid stored up in the “honey cask” ants. These sweet 
and swollen insects are sometimes served as a delicacy at wedding 
feasts in Mexico, 

In the nests of many ants, you will find a great variety of in- 
sect “pets” and hangers-on. Tiny little beetles—with strange 
horns like ribbons, scimitars, drumsticks and antlers springing 
from their heads—are widely associated with ants. It is believed 
they are kept for the perfume they give off, a delicate scent their 
hosts enjoy. Secretions from the glands of one strange ant-hill 
beetle have been found to contain pure iodine. In artificial nests, 
observers have seen ants fondle their beetle pets and sometimes 
carry them about on their backs for hours at a time. 

Tiny crickets, which also inhabit ant nests, are less welcome. 
They nibble at the fatty secretions found on the legs of the ants. 
When the latter charge at them, the nimble crickets twist and 
turn so expertly their pursuers cannot catch them. The armored 
bodies of the ants prevent them from whirling or zigzagging 
sharply. They can follow only a straight line or a sinuous path. 

Of all the inmates of the ant hill, probably the least welcome 
is a sooty-colored beetle which skulks like a jackal through the 
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subterranean passages. Five or six will sometimes comer a lone 
ant, tear it to pieces and then fall to quarreling like wolves over 
the fragments. Whenever ants see these ravenous creatures, they 
charge at them with open jaws. But the beetles age provided 
with a curious form of defense. They merely lift their flexible 
tails and emit a drop of whitish fluid which appears to affect 
the ants much as if a bottle of ammonia were uncorked in their 
faces. They start back and the beetle scurries away to safety. 

Another strange foe of the ants is the common “doodle bug” 
or ant lion. You have often seen the tiny craters which it digs in 
the sands. Hidden at the bottom, with jaws widespread, it waits 
for an ant to stumble into the pit and slide to the bottom. By 
explosive jerks of its head, the doodle bug digs its pit, going 
_ around and around in narrowing circles. It always walks back- 
ward, unable to go forward! Also, this strange creature has a 
“dead end” stomach. It gets rid of undigested food by spitting it 
out from time to time. 

Altogether, there are something like 2,000 different species of 
_ insects that inhabit the nests of ants as guests, tolerated com- 
panions or enemies of the colony. Some of these creatures have 
. been living with the ants for millions of years. When Dr. Wil- 
liam Morton Wheeler, of Harvard, studied pieces of amber 30,- 
000,000 years old, he found embedded in the transparent ma- 
terial with ants, aphides and other common guests of the ant 
communities. 

Four hundred years before the birth of Christ, Herodotus, the 
_ early historian, wrote of ants that dug gold for princes in India. 
“While these legendary insect miners have never been discovered, 
ants are known to aid man in many ways. Like earthworms, they 
bring fresh soil to the surface. Their cocoons provide fish and 
bird food. When naturalists in the field want small skeletons 
cleaned, they place them near ant hills and come back to find 
every bit of meat eaten away and the bones left clean and wi ite. 
In Mexico, natives place vermin-infested garments over an ant 
hill and let the members of the colony dine on the lice. Further 
south, in Brazil, doctors used to employ the heads of large 
soldier ants as ligatures for closing wounds. After the ants had 
clamped their jaws on the skin, closing the wound, the physician 
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would snip off the heads and leave them, as a modern doctor 
leaves stitches, until the wound healed! 

Someone has figured out that it would take about 100,000 
average-sized ants to weigh as much as a man. Yet these tiny 
creatures have developed an elaborate insect society. They have 
established great cities. They have continued their complex way 
of life for millions of years. The ant belongs to one of the oldest 
civilizations on earth. 

The next time you see winged ants pouring from the ground 
on a mating and dispersal flight, notice the weather. During the 
years I have been watching these remarkable creatures, I have 
never known such a flight to begin except when at least twenty- 
four hours of calm and settled weather followed. But how can 
the ants predict what weather lies ahead? Nobody is sure. Their 
ability as weather prophets is one of the many mysteries con- 
nected with ant-life. One afternoon in the fall of 1951, a swarm 
of winged red ants issued from the ground near my backdoor. 
At the time, the sky was dark and threatening. Never before had 
I seen male and female ants appear under such conditions. I 
thought their instinctive wisdom must have gone astray. But I 
was wrong. Fifteen minutes later, every ant was hurrying back 
into its underground tunnel. The exodus had been delayed for 
another day and better weather. 


Sharp Eyes ~* 


JOHN BURROUGHS 





Perhaps no American ever observed nature more keenly or 
wrote about it with more enjoyment than the great natural- 
ist, John Burroughs. Much of his long life was spent in 
excursions through the fields and forests of the eastern 
United States and to read his work is to share in a remark- 

. able way his enjoyment of the wild life he knew and loved 
so well. Whoever walks with this grand old man once will 
see more of the life around him and understand it better all 
the rest of his life. 


) Ngee how one eye seconds and reinforces the other, I have 
often amused myself by wondering what the effect would be if 
one could go on opening eye after eye to the number say of a 
dozen or more. What would he see? Perhaps not the invisible— 
not the odors of flowers nor the fever germs in the air—not the 
infinitely small of the microscope nor the infinitely distant of 

.the telescope. This would require, not more eyes so much as an 
eye constructed with more and different lenses; but would he 
not see with augmented power within the natural limits of 
vision? 

At any rate some persons seem to have opened more eyes than 
others, they see with such force and distinctness; their v. sion 
penetrates the tangle and obscurity where that of others fails 
like a spent or impotent bullet. How many eyes did Gilbert 
White open? how many did Henry Thoreau? how many did 
Audubon? how many does the hunter, matching his sight against 
the keen and alert sense of a deer or a moose, or a fox or a wolf? 
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Not outward eyes, but inward. We open another eye whenever 
we see beyond the first general features or outlines of things— 
whenever we grasp the special details and characteristic markings 
that this mask covers. Science confers new powers of vision. 
Whenever you have learned to discriminate the birds, or the 
plants, or the geological features of a country, it is as if new and 
keener eyes were added. 

Of course one must not only see sharply, but read aright what 
he sees. The facts in the life of Nature that are transpiring about 
us are like written words that the observer is to arrange into sen- 
tences. Or the writing is in cipher and he must furnish the key. 
A female oriole was one day observed very much preoccupied 
under a shed where the refuse from the horse stable was thrown. 
She hopped about among the barn fowls, scolding them sharply 
when they came too near her. The stable, dark and cavernous, 
was just beyond. The bird, not finding what she wanted outside, 
boldly ventured into the stable, and was presently captured by 
the farmer. What did she want? was the query. What, but a 
horsehair for her nest which was in an apple-tree near by; and she 
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was so bent on having one that I have no doubt she would have 
tweaked one out of the horse’s tail had he been in the stable. 
Later in the season I examined her nest and found it sewed 
through and through with several long horsehairs, so that the 
bird persisted in her search till the hair was found. 

Little dramas and tragedies and comedies, little characteristic 
scenes, are always being enacted in the lives of the birds, if our 
eyes are sharp enough to see them. Some clever observer saw this 
little comedy played among some English sparrows and wrote 
an account of it in his newspaper; it is too good not to be true: 
A male bird brought to his box a large, fine goose feather, which 
is a great find for a sparrow and much coveted. After he had 
deposited his prize and chattered his gratulations over it he went 
away in quest of his mate. His next-door neighbor, a female bird, 
seeing her chance, quickly slipped in and seized the feather,— 
and here the wit of the bird came out for instead of carrying it 
into her own box she flew with it to a near tree and hid it in a 
fork of the branches, then went home, and when her neighbor 


_ returned with his mate was innocently employed about her own 


affairs. The proud male, finding his feather gone, came out of his 
box in a high state of excitement, and, with wrath in his manner 
and accusation on his tongue, rushed into the cot of the female. 
Not finding his goods and chattels there as he had expected, he 
stormed around a while, abusing everybody in general and his 
neighbor in particular, and then went away as if to repair the 
loss. As soon as he was out of sight, the shrewd thief went and 


_brought the feather home and lined her own domicile with it. 


I was much amused one summer day in seeing a bluebird 
feeding her young one in the shaded street of a large town. She 
had captured a cicada or harvest-fly, and after bruising it a while 
on the ground flew with it to a tree and placed it in the beak of 
the young bird. It was a large morsel, and the mother seem~ * to 
have doubts of her chick’s ability to dispose of it, for she stood 
near and watched its efforts with great solicitude. The young 
bird struggled valiantly with the cicada, but made no headway in 
swallowing it, when the mother took it from him and flew to 
the sidewalk, and proceeded to break and bruise it more thor- 
oughly. Then she again placed it in his beak, and seemed to say, 
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“There, try it now,” and sympathized so thoroughly with his 
efforts that she repeated many of his motions and contortions. 

But the great fly was unyielding, and, indeed, seemed ridicu- 
lously disproportioned to the beak that held it. The young bird 
fluttered and fluttered and screamed, “I’m stuck, I’m stuck,” till 
the anxious parent again seized the morsel and carried it to an 
iron railing, where she came down upon it for the space of a 
minute with all the force and momentum her beak could com- 
mand. Then she offered it to her young a third time, but with 
the same result as before, except that this time the bird dropped 
it; but she was at the ground as soon as the cicada was, and 
taking it in her beak flew some distance to a high board. fence 
where she sat motionless for some moments. While pondering 
the problem how that fly should be broken, the male bluebird 
approached her, and said very plainly, and I thought rather 
curtly, “Give me that bug,” but she quickly resented his inter- 
ference and flew farther away, where she sat apparently quite 
discouraged when I last saw her. 

The bluebird is a home bird, and I am never tired of recurring 
to him. His coming or reappearance in the spring marks a new 
chapter in the progress of the season; things are never quite the 
same after one has heard that note. The past spring the males 
came about a week in advance of the females. A fine male lin- 
gered about my grounds and orchard all the time, apparently 
waiting the arrival of his mate. He called and warbled every day, 
as if he felt sure she was within ear-shot, and could be hurried 
up. Now he warbled half-angrily or upbraidingly, then coaxingly, 
then cheerily and confidently, the next moment in a plaintive, 
far-away manner. He would half open his wings, and twinkle 
them caressingly, as if beckoning his mate to his heart. One 
morning she had come, but was shy and reserved. ‘The fond 
male flew to a knot-hole in an old apple-tree, and coaxed her to 
his side. I heard a fine confidential warble,—the old, old story. 
But the female flew to a near tree, and uttered her plaintive, 
homesick note. The male went and got some dry grass or bark in 
his beak, and flew again to the hole in the old tree, and promised 
unremitting devotion, but the other said “nay,” and flew away 
in the distance. When he saw her going, or rather heard her dis- 
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tant note, he dropped his stuff, and cried out in a tone that said 
plainly enough, “Wait a minute. One word, please,” and flew 
swiftly in pursuit. He won her before long, however, and early in 
April the pair were established in one of the four or five boxes I 
had put up for them, but not until they had changed their minds 
several times. As soon as the first brood had flown, and while 
they were yet under their parents’ care, they began another nest 
in one of the other boxes, the female, as usual, doing all the 
work, and the male all the complimenting. 

A source of occasional great distress to the mother-bird was a 
white cat that sometimes followed me about. The cat had never 
been known to catch a bird, but she had a way of watching them 
that was very embarrassing to the bird. Whenever she appeared, 
the mother bluebird would set up that pitiful melodious plaint. 
One morning the cat was standing by me, when the bird came 
with her beak loaded with building material, and alighted above 
me to survey the place before going into the box. When she saw 
' the cat, she was greatly disturbed, and in her agitation could not 
keep her hold upon all her material. Straw after straw came eddy- 
‘ing down, till not half her original burden remained. After the 
cat had gone away, the bird’s alarm subsided, till, presently see- 
ing the coast clear, she flew quickly to the box and pitched in her 
remaining straws with the greatest precipitation, and, without 
going in to arrange them, as was her wont, flew away in evident 
relief. 

In the cavity of an apple-tree but a few yards off, and much 
nearer the house than they usually build, a pair of high-holes, or 
golden-shafted woodpeckers, took up their abode. A knot-hole 
which led to the decayed interior was enlarged, the live wood 
being cut away as clean as a squirrel would have done it. The 
inside preparations I could not witness, but day after day, as I 
passed near, I heard the bird hammering away, evidently beating 
down obstructions and shaping and enlarging the cavity. The 
chips were not brought out, but were used rather to floor the 
interior. ‘The woodpeckers are not nest-builders, but rather nest- 
carvers. 

The time seemed very short before the voices of the young 
were heard in the heart of the old tree,—at first feebly, but wax- 
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ing stronger day by day until they could be heard many rods 
distant. When I put my hand upon the trunk of the tree, they 
would set up an eager, expectant chattering; but if I climbed up 
it toward the opening, they soon detected the unusual sound and 
would hush quickly, only now and then uttering a warning note. 
Long before they were fully fledged they clambered up to the 
orifice to receive their food. As but one could stand in the open- 
ing at a time, there was a good deal of elbowing and struggling 
for this position. It was a very desirable one aside from the ad- 
vantages it had when food was served; it looked out upon the 
great shining world, into which the young birds seemed never 
tired of gazing. The fresh air must have been a consideration 
also, for the interior of a high-hole’s dwelling is not sweet. 

When the parent birds came with food the young one in the 
opening did not get it all, but after he had received a portion, 
either on his own motion or on a hint from the old one, he would 
give place to the one behind him. Still, one bird evidently out- 
stripped his fellows, and in the race of life was two or three days 
in advance of them. His voice was loudest and his head oftenest 
at the window. But I noticed that when he had kept the position 
too long, the others evidently made it uncomfortable in his rear, 
and, after “fidgeting” about a while, he would be compelled to 
“back down.” But retaliation was then easy, and I fear his mates 
spent few easy moments at that lookout. They would close their 
eyes and slide back into the cavity as if the world had ii Spi 
lost all its charms for them. 

This bird was, of course, the first to leave the nest. For two 
days before that event he kept his position in the opening most 
of the time and sent forth his strong voice incessantly. The old 
ones abstained from feeding him almost entirely, no doubt to 
encourage his exit. As I stood looking at him one afternoon and 
noting his progress, he suddenly reached a resolution,—seconded, 
I have no doubt, from the rear,—and launched forth upon his 
untried wings. They served him well and carried him about fifty 
yards up-hill the first heat. The second day after, the next in size 
and spirit left in the same manner; then another, till only one re- 
mained. The parent birds ceased their visits to him, and for one 
day he called and called till our ears were tired of the sound. His 
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was the faintest heart of all. Then he had none to encourage him 
from behind. He left the nest and clung to the outer bole of the 
tree, and yelped and piped for an hour longer; then hea. committed 
himself to his wings and went his way like the rest. 

A young farmer in the western part of New York, who has a 
sharp, discriminating eye, sends me some interesting notes about 
a tame high-hole he once had. 

“Did you ever notice,” says he, “that the high-hole never eats 
anything that he cannot pick up with his tongue? At least this 
was the case with a young one I took from the nest and tamed. 
He could thrust out his tongue two or three inches, and it was 
amusing to see his efforts to eat currants from the hand. He 
would run out his tongue and try to stick it to the currant; fail- 
ing in that, he would bend his tongue around it like a hook and 
try to raise it by a sudden jerk. But he never succeeded, the round 
fruit would roll and slip away every time. He never seemed to 
think of taking it in his beak. His tongue was in constant use to 
_ find out the nature of everything he saw; a nail-hole in a board 
or any similar hole was carefully explored. If he was held near 
. the face he would soon be attracted by the eye and thrust his 
tongue into it. 

“In this way he gained the respect of a number of half-grown 
cats that were around the house. I wished to make them familiar 
to each other, so there would be less danger of their killing him. 
So I would take them both on my knee, when the bird would 
soon notice the kitten’s eyes, and leveling his bill as carefully as 
‘a marksman levels his rifle, he would remain so a minute when 
he would dart his tongue into the cat’s eye. This was held by the 
cats to be very mysterious: being struck in the eye by something 
invisible to them. They soon acquired such a terror of him that 
they would avoid him and run away whenever they saw his bill 
turned in their direction. He never would swallow a grasshopper 
even when it was placed in his throat; he would shake himself 
until he had thrown it out of his mouth. His ‘best hold’ was ants. 
He never was surprised at anything, and never was afraid of any- 
thing. He would drive the turkey gobbler and the rooster. He 
would advance upon them holding one wing up as high as pos- 
sible, as if to strike with it, and shuffle along the ground toward 
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them, scolding all the while in a harsh voice. I feared at first that 
they might kill him, but I soon found that he was able to take 
care of himself. I would turn over stones and dig into ant-hills 
for him, and he would lick up the ants so fast that a stream of 
them seemed going into his mouth unceasingly. I kept him till 
late in the fall, when he disappeared, probably going south, and 
I never saw him again.” 

My correspondent also sends me some interesting observa- 
tions about the cuckoo. He says a large gooseberry bush standing 
in the border of an old hedgerow, in the midst of open fields, 
and not far from his house, was occupied by a pair of cuckoos for 
two seasons in succession, and, after an interval of a year, for 
two seasons more. This gave him a good chance to observe them. 
He says the mother-bird lays a single egg, and sits upon it a num- 
ber of days before laying the second, so that he has seen one 
young bird nearly grown, a second just hatched, and a whole egg 
all in the nest at once. “So far as I have seen, this is the settled 
practice,—the young leaving the nest one at a time to the number 
of six or eight. The young have quite the look of the young of the 
dove in many respects. When nearly grown they are covered with 
long blue pin-feathers as long as darning-needles, without a bit of 
plumage on them. They part on the back and hang down on 
each side by their own weight. With its curious feathers and mis- 
shapen body the young bird is anything but handsome. They 
never open their mouths when approached, as many young birds 
do, but sit perfectly still, hardly moving when touched.” He also 
notes the unnatural indifference of the mother-bird when her 
nest and young are approached. She makes no sound, but sits 
quietly on a near branch in apparent perfect unconcern. 

These observations, together with the fact that the egg of the 
cuckoo is occasionally found in the nests of other birds, raise 
the inquiry whether our bird is slowly relapsing into the habit of 
the European species, which always foists its egg upon other 
birds; or whether, on the other hand, it is not mending its man- 
ners in this respect. It has but little to unlearn or to forget in the 
one case, but great progress to make in the other. How far is its 
rudimentary nest—a mere platform of coarse twigs and dry stalks 
of weeds—from the deep, compact, finely woven and finely mod- 
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eled nest of the goldfinch or king-bird, and what a gulf between 
its indifference toward its young and their solicitude! Its irreg- 
ular manner of laying also seems better suited to a parasite like 
our cow-bird, or the European cuckoo, than to a regular nest- 
builder. . 

This observer, like most sharp-eyed persons, sees plenty of 
interesting things as he goes about his work. He one day saw a 
white swallow, which is of rare occurrence. He saw a bird, a 
sparrow he thinks, fly against the side of a horse and fill his beak 
with hair from the loosened coat of the animal. He saw a shrike 
pursue a chickadee, when the latter escaped by taking refuge in a 
small hole in a tree. One day in early spring he saw two hen- 
hawks that were circling and screaming high in air, approach 
each other, extend a claw, and, clasping them together, fall to- 
ward the earth flapping and struggling as if they were tied to- 
gether; on nearing the ground they separated and soared aloft 
again. He supposed that it was not a passage of war but of love, 
_ and that the hawks were toying fondly with each other. 

He further relates a curious circumstance of finding a hum- 
. ming-bird in the upper part of a barn with its bill stuck fast in a 
crack of one of the large timbers, dead, of course, with wings ex- 
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tended, and as dry as a chip. The bird seems to have died as it had 
lived, on the wing, and its last act was indeed a ghastly parody of 
its living career. Fancy this nimble, flashing sprite, whose life 
was passed probing the honeyed depths of flowers, at last thrust- 
ing its bill into a crack in a dry timber in a hay-loft, and, with 
spread wings, ending its existence. 

When the air is damp and heavy, swallows frequently hawk 
for insects about cattle and moving herds in the field. My farmer 
describes how they attended him one foggy day, as he was mow- 
ing in the meadow with a mowing-machine. It had been foggy 
for two days, and the swallows were very hungry, and the insects _ 
stupid and inert. When the sound of his machine was heard, the 
swallows appeared and attended him like a brood of hungry 
chickens. He says there was a continued rush of purple wings 
over the “cut-bar,” and just where it was causing the grass to 
tremble and fall. Without his assistance the swallows would 
doubtless have gone hungry yet another day. 

Of the hen-hawk, he has observed that both male and female 
take part in incubation. “I was rather surprised,” he says, “on 
one occasion, to see how quickly they change places on the nest. 
The nest was in a tall beech, and the leaves were not yet fully 
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out. I could see the head and neck of the hawk over the edge of 
the nest, when I saw the other hawk coming down through the 
air at full speed. I expected he would alight near by, ‘but instead 
of that he struck directly upon the nest, his mate getting out of 
the way barely in time to avoid being hit; it seemed almost as if 
he had knocked her off the nest. I hardly see how they can make 
such a rush on the nest without danger to the eggs.” 

The king-bird will worry the hawk as a whiffet dog will worry a 
bear. It is by his persistence and audacity, not by any injury he is 
capable of dealing his great antagonist. The king-bird seldom 
more than dogs the hawk, keeping above and between his wings, 
and making a great ado; but my correspondent says he once “saw 
a king-bird riding on a hawk’s back. The hawk flew as fast as 
possible, and the king-bird sat upon his shoulders in triumph 
until they had passed out of sight,”—tweaking his feathers, no 
doubt, and threatening to scalp him the next moment. 

That near relative of the king-bird, the great crested fly- 
. catcher, has one well known peculiarity: he appears never to con- 
sider his nest finished until it contains a cast-off snake-skin. My 
‘alert correspondent one day saw him eagerly catch up an onion 

skin and make off with it, either deceived by it or else thinking it 
a good substitute for the coveted material. 
One day in May, walking in the woods, I came upon the nest 
. of a whippoorwill, or rather its eggs, for it builds no nest,—two 

elliptical whitish spotted eggs lying upon the dry leaves. My foot 
was within a yard of the mother-bird before she flew. I wondered 
what a sharp eye would detect curious or characteristic in the 
ways of the bird, so I came to the place many times and had a 
look. It was always a task to separate the bird from her surround- 
ings, though I stood within a few feet of her, and knew exactly 
where to look. One had to bear on with his eye, as it were, and 
refuse to be baffled. The sticks and leaves, and bits of black or 
dark-brown bark, were all exactly copied in the bird’s plumage. 
And then she did sit so close, and simulate so well a shapeless 
decaying piece of wood or bark! ‘Twice I brought a companion, 
and guiding his eye to the spot, noted how difficult it was for 
him to make out there, in full view upon the dry leaves, any sem- 
blance to a bird. When the bird returned after being disturbed, 
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she would alight within a few inches of her eggs, and then, after 
a moment’s pause, hobble awkwardly upon them. 

After the young had appeared, all the wit of the bird came into 
play. I was on hand the next day, I think. The mother-bird sprang 
up when I was within a pace of her, and in doing so fanned the 
leaves with her wings till they sprang up too; as the leaves started 
the young started, and, being of the same color, to tell which 
was the leaf and which the bird was a trying task to any eye. I 
came the next day, when the same tactics were repeated. Once a 
leaf fell upon one of the young birds and nearly hid it. The young 
are covered with a reddish down, like a young partridge, and soon 
follow their mother about. When disturbed, they gave but one 
leap, then settled down, perfectly motionless and stupid, with 
eyes closed. The parent bird, on these occasions, made frantic 
efforts to decoy me away from her young. She would fly a few 
paces and fall upon her breast, and a spasm, like that of death, 
would run through her tremulous outstretched wings and pros- 
trate body. She kept a sharp eye out the meanwhile to see if the 
ruse took, and if it did not, she was quickly cured, and moving 
about to some other point, tried to draw my attention as before. 
When followed she always alighted upon the ground, dropping 
down in a sudden peculiar way. The second or third day both 
old and young had disappeared. 

The whippoorwill walks as awkwardly as a swallow, which is 
as awkward as a man in a bag, and yet she manages to lead her 
young about the woods. The latter, I think, move by_leaps and 
sudden spurts, their protective coloring shielding them most ef- 
fectively. Wilson once came upon the mother-bird and her brood 
in the woods, and, though they were at his very feet, was so 
baffled by the concealment of the young that he was about to 
give up the search, much disappointed, when he perceived some- 
thing “like a slight moldiness among the withered leaves, and, 
on stooping down, discovered it to be a young whippoorwill, 
seemingly asleep.” Wilson’s description of the young is very ac- 
curate, as its downy covering does look precisely like a “slight 
moldiness.” Returning a few moments afterward to the spot 
to get a pencil he had forgotten, he could find neither old nor 
young. 
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It takes an eye to see a partridge in the woods, motionless 
upon the leaves; this sense needs to be as sharp as that of smell 
in hounds and pointers; and yet I know an unkempt.youth that 
seldom fails to see the bird and shoot it before it takes wing. I 
think he sees it as soon as it sees him, and before it suspects it- 
self seen. What a training to the eye is hunting! To pick out the 
game from its surroundings, the grouse from the leaves, the gray 
squirrel from the mossy oak limb it hugs so closely, the red fox 
from the ruddy or brown or gray field, the rabbit from the stub- 
ble, or the white hare from the snow, requires the best powers 
of this sense. A woodchuck, motionless in the fields or upon a 
tock, looks very much like a large stone or bowlder, yet a keen 
eye knows the difference at a glance, a quarter of a mile away. 

A man has a sharper eye than a dog, or a fox, or than any of the 
wild creatures, but not so sharp an ear or nose. But in the birds 
he finds his match. How quickly the old turkey discovers the 
hawk, a mere speck against the sky, and how quickly the hawk 
discovers you if you happen to be secreted in the bushes, or be- 
hind the fence near which he alights! One advantage the bird 
surely has, and that is, owing to the form, structure, and position 
of the eye, it has a much larger field of vision—indeed, can prob- 
ably see in nearly every direction at the same instant, behind as 
well as before. Man’s field of vision embraces less than half a 
circle horizontally, and still less vertically; his brow and brain 
prevent him from seeing within many degrees of the zenith with- 
’ out a movement of the head; the bird, on the other hand, takes 
in nearly the whole sphere at a glance. 

I find I see, almost without effort, nearly every bird within 
sight in the field or wood I pass through (a flit of the wing, a 
flirt of the tail are enough, though the flickering leaves do all 
conspire to hide them), and that with like ease the birds see me, 
though, unquestionably, the chances are immensely in their 
favor. The eye sees what it has the means of seeing, truly. You 
must have the bird in your heart before you can find it in the 
bush. The eye must have purpose and aim. No one ever yet 
found the walking fern who did not have the walking fern in his 
mind. A person whose eye is full of Indian relics picks them up 
in every field he walks through. 
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One season I was interested in the tree-frogs; especially the 
tiny piper that one hears about the woods and brushy fields—the 
hyla of the swamps become a denizen of the trees; I had never 
seen him in this new réle. But this season, having hylas in mind, 
or rather being ripe for them, I several times came across them. 
One Sunday, walking amid some bushes, I captured two. ‘They 
leaped before me as doubtless they had done many times before; 
but though I was not looking for or thinking of them, yet they 
were quickly recognized, because the eye had been commissioned 
to find them. On another occasion, not long afterward, I was 
hurriedly loading my gun in the October woods in hopes of 
overtaking a gray squirrel that was fast escaping through the 
tree-tops, when one of these lilliput frogs, the color of the fast- 
yellowing leaves, leaped near me. I saw him only out of the cor- 
ner of my eye and yet bagged him, because I had already made 
him my own. 

Nevertheless, the habit of observation is the habit of clear and 
decisive gazing. Not by a first casual glance, but by a steady de- 
liberate aim of the eye are the rare and characteristic things dis- 
covered. You must look intently and hold your eye firmly to the 
spot, to see more than do the rank and file of mankind. The 
sharp-shooter picks out his man and knows him with fatal cer- 
tainty from a stump, or a rock, or a cap on a pole. The phrenolo- 
gists do well to locate, not only form, color, and weight, in the 
region of the eye, but also a faculty which they call individuality 
—that which separates, discriminates, and sees in every-object its 
essential character. This is just as necessary to the naturalist as 
to the artist or the poet. The sharp eye notes specific points and 
differences,—it seizes upon and preserves the individuality of the 
thing. 

Persons frequently describe to me some bird they have seen or 
heard and ask me to name it, but in most cases the bird might be 
any one of a dozen, or else it is totally unlike any bird found on 
this continent. They have either seen falsely or else vaguely. Not 
so the farm youth who wrote me one winter day that he had seen 
a single pair of strange birds, which he describes as follows: 
“They were about the size of the ‘chippie,’ the tops of their 
heads were red, and the breast of the male was of the same color, 
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while that of the female was much lighter; their ramps were 
also faintly tinged with red. If I have described them so that you 
would know them, please write me their names.” There can be 
little doubt but the young observer had seen a pair of red-polls, 
—a bird related to the goldfinch, and that occasionally comes 
down to us in the winter from the far north. Another time, the 
same youth wrote that he had seen a strange bird, the color of a 
sparrow, that alighted on fences and buildings as well as upon 
the ground, and that walked. This last fact showed the youth’s 
discriminating eye and settled the case. I knew it to be a species 
of the lark, and from the size, color, season, etc., the tit-lark. But 
how many persons would have observed that the bird walked 
instead of hopped? 

Some friends of mine who lived in the country tried to de- 
scribe to me a bird that built a nest in a tree within a few feet of 
the house. As it was a brown bird, I should have taken it for a 
wood-thrush, had not the nest been described as so thin and 

_loose that from beneath the eggs could be distinctly seen. The 
most pronounced feature in the.description was the barred ap- 
. pearance of the under side of the bird’s tail. I was quite at sea, 
until one day, when we were driving out, a cuckoo flew across 
the road in front of us, when my friends exclaimed, “There is our 
bird!” I had never known a cuckoo to build near a house, and I 
had never noted the appearance the tail presents when viewed 
from beneath; but if the bird had been described in its most ob- 
vious features, as slender, with a long tail, cinnamon brown 
above and white beneath, with a curved bill, any one who knew 
the bird would have recognized the portrait. 

We think we have looked at a thing sharply until we are asked 
for its specific features. I thought I knew exactly the form of the 
leaf of the tulip-tree, until one day a lady asked me to draw the 
outline of one. A good observer is quick to take a hint and to 
follow it up. Most of the facts of nature, especially in the life of 
the birds and animals, are well screened. We do not see the play 
because we do not look intently enough. 

The other day I was sitting with a friend upon a high rock in 
the woods, near a small stream, when we saw a water-snake 
swimming across a pool toward the opposite bank. Any eye 
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would have noted it, perhaps nothing more. A little closer and 
sharper gaze revealed the fact that the snake bore something in 
its mouth, which, as we went down to investigate, proved to be a 
small cat-fish, three or four inches long. The snake had captured 
it in the pool, and, like any other fisherman, wanted to get its 
prey to dry land, although itself lived mostly in the water. Here, 
we said, is being enacted a little tragedy, that would have escaped 
any but sharp eyes. The snake, which was itself small, had the 
fish by the throat, the hold of vantage among all creatures, and 
clung to it with great tenacity. The snake knew that its best 
tactics was to get upon dry land as soon as possible. It could not 
swallow its victim alive, and it could not strangle it in the water. 
For a while it tried to kill its game by holding it up out of the 
water, but the fish grew heavy, and every few moments its strug- 
gles brought down the snake’s head. This would not do. Com- 
pressing the fish’s throat would not shut off its breath under 
such circumstances, so the wily serpent tried to get ashore with 
it, and after several attempts succeeded in effecting a landing on 
a flat rock. But the fish died hard. Cat-fish do not give up the 
ghost in a hurry. Its throat was becoming congested, but the 
snake’s distended jaws must have ached. It was like a petrified 
gape. Then the spectators became very curious and close in their 
scrutiny, and the snake determined to withdraw from the public 
gaze and finish the business in hand to its own notions. But, 
when gently but firmly remonstrated with by my friend with his 
walking-stick, it dropped the fish and retreated in high dudgeon 
beneath a stone in the bed of the creek. The fish, with a swollen 
and angry throat, went its way also. 

Birds, I say, have wonderfully keen eyes. Throw a fresh bone 
or a piece of meat upon the snow in winter, and see how soon the 
crows will discover it and be on hand. If it be near the house or 
barn, the crow that first discovers it will alight near it, to make 
sure he is not deceived; then he will go away, and soon return 
with a companion. The two alight a few yards from the bone, 
and after some delay, during which the vicinity is sharply scruti- 
nized, one of the crows advances boldly to within a few feet of 
the coveted prize. Here he pauses, and if no trick is discovered, 
and the meat be indeed meat, he seizes it and makes off. 
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One midwinter I cleared away the snow under an apple-tree 
near the house and scattered some corn there. I had not seen a 
blue-jay for weeks, yet that very day one found my corn, and after 
that several came daily and partook of it, holding the kernels un- 
der their feet upon the limbs of the trees and pecking them 
vigorously. 

Of course the woodpecker and his kind have sharp eyes; still I 
was surprised to see how quickly Downy found out some bones 
that were placed in a convenient place under the shed to be 
pounded up for the hens. In going out to the barn I often dis- 
turbed him making a meal off the bite of meat that still adhered 
to them. 

“Look intently enough at anything,” said a poet to me one 
day, “and you will see something that would otherwise escape 
you.” I thought of the remark as I sat on a stump in an opening 
of the woods one spring day. I saw a small hawk approaching; he 
flew to a tall tulip-tree and alighted on a large limb near the top. 
He eyed me and I eyed him. Then the bird disclosed a trait that 

- was new to me: he hopped along the limb to a small cavity near 

_the trunk, when he thrust in his head and pulled out some small 
object and fell to eating it. After he had partaken of it for some 
minutes he put the remainder back in his larder and flew away. I 
had seen something like feathers eddying slowly down as the 
hawk ate, and on approaching the spot found the feathers of a 
sparrow here and there clinging to the bushes beneath the tree. 
The hawk then—commonly called the chicken hawk—is as provi- 
dent as a mouse or a squirrel, and lays by a store against a time of 
need, but I should not have discovered the fact had I not held 
my eye on him. 

An observer of the birds is attracted by any unusual sound or 
commotion among them. In May or June, when other birds are 
most vocal, the jay is a silent bird; he goes sneaking about the 
orchards and the groves as silent as a pickpocket; he is robbing 
bird’s-nests and he is very anxious that nothing should be said 
about it; but in the fall none so quick and loud to cry “Thief, 
thief!” as he. One December morning a troop of jays discovered 
a little screech-owl secreted in the hollow trunk of an old apple- 
tree near my house. How they found the owl out is a mystery, 
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since it never ventures forth in the light of day; but they did, and 
proclaimed the fact with great emphasis. I suspect the bluebirds 
first told them, for these birds are constantly peeping into holes 
and crannies, both spring and fall. Some unsuspecting bird had 
probably entered the cavity prospecting for a place for next year’s 
nest, or else looking out a likely place to pass a cold night, and 
then had rushed out with important news. A boy who should 
unwittingly venture into a bear’s den when Bruin was at home 
could not be more astonished and alarmed than a bluebird would 
be on finding itself in the cavity of a decayed tree with an owl. 
At any rate the bluebirds joined the jays in calling the attention 
of all whom it might concern to the fact that a culprit of some 
sort was hiding from the light of day in the old apple-tree. I 
heard the notes of warning and alarm and approached to within 
eye-shot. The bluebirds were cautious and hovered about utter- 
ing their peculiar twittering calls; but the jays were bolder and 
took turns looking in at the cavity, and deriding the poor, shrink- 
ing owl. A jay would alight in the entrance of the hole and flirt 
and peer and attitudinize, and then fly away crying “Thief, thief, 
thief!” at the top of his voice. 

I climbed up and peered into the opening, and could just de- 
scry the owl clinging to the inside of the tree. I reached in and 
took him out, giving little heed to the threatening snapping of 
his beak. He was as red as a fox and as yellow-eyed as a cat. He 
made no effort to escape, but planted his claws in my forefinger 
and clung there with a grip that soon grew uncomfortable. I 
placed him in the loft of an outhouse in hopes of getting better 
acquainted with him. By day he was a very willing prisoner, 
scarcely moving at all, even when approached and touched with 
the hand, but looking out upon the world with half-closed, 
sleepy eyes. But at night what a change; how alert, how wild, 
how active! He was like another bird; he darted about with wide, 
fearful eyes, and regarded me like a cornered cat. I opened the 
window, and swiftly, but as silent as a shadow, he glided out into 
the congenial darkness, and perhaps, ere this, has revenged him- 
self upon the sleeping jay or bluebird that first betrayed his 
hiding-place. 


The Cute Coyote 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





Ernest Thompson Seton regarded all animals as his per- 
sonal friends, and the wonderfully sympathetic stories he 
wrote about them were all done with a burning purpose. 
“My chief motive,” he said, “has been to stop the extermi- 
nation of harmless wild animals. Not for their sake but for 

’ ours, firmly believing that each of our native wild creatures 
is in itself a precious heritage that we have no right to de- 
stroy or put beyond the reach of our children. I have tried 
to stop the stupid and brutal work of destruction by an 
appeal—not to reason; that has failed hitherto—but by 
sympathy, and especially to the sympathies of the coming 
generation.” 


ibe you draw a line around the region that is, or was, known as 
the Wild West, you will find that you have exactly outlined the 
kingdom of the Coyote. He is even yet found in every part of it, 
‘but, unlike his big brother the Wolf, he never frequented the 
region known as Eastern America. 

This is one of the few wild creatures that you can see from the 
train. Each time I have come to the Yellowstone Park I have 
discovered the swift gray form of the Coyote among the Prairie- 
dog towns along the River flat between Livingstone and Gardi- 
ner, and in the Park itself have seen him nearly every day, and 
heard him every night without exception. 

Coyote (pronounced Ky-6-tay, and in some regions Ky-ute) 
is a native Mexican contribution to the language, and is said to 
mean “halfbreed,” possibly suggesting that the Coyote looks like 
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a cross between the Fox and the Wolf. Such an origin would be 
a very satisfactory clue to his character, for he does seem to unite 
in himself every possible attribute in the mental make-up of the 
other two that can contribute to his success in life. 

He is one of the few Park animals not now protected, for the 
excellent reasons, first that he is so well able to protect himself, 
second he is even already too numerous, third he is so destructive 
among the creatures that he can master. He is a beast of rare 
cunning; some of the Indians call him God’s dog or Medicine 
dog. Some make him the embodiment of the Devil, and some 
going still further, in the light of their larger experience, make 
the Coyote the Creator himself seeking amusement in disguise 
among his creatures, just as did the Sultan in the “Arabian 
Nights.” 

The naturalist finds the Coyote interesting for other reasons. 
When you see that sleek gray and yellow form among the 
mounds of the Prairie-dog, at once creating a zone of blankness 
and silence by his very presence as he goes, remember that he is 
hunting for something to eat; also, that there is another, his 
mate, not far away. For the Coyote is an exemplary and moral 
little beast who has only one wife; he loves her devotedly, and 
they fight the life battle together. Not only is there sure to be a 
mate close by, but that mate, if invisible, is likely to be playing a 
game, a very clever game as I have seen it played. 

Furthermore, remember there is a squealing brood of little 
Coyotes in the home den up on a hillside a mile or two away. 
Father and mother must hunt continually and successfully to 
furnish their daily food. The dog-towns are their game preserves, 
but how are they to catch a Prairie-dog! Every one knows that 
though these little yapping Ground-squirrels will sit up and 
bark at an express train but twenty feet away, they scuttle down 
out of sight the moment a man, dog or Coyote enters into the 
far distant precincts of their town; and downstairs they stay in 
the cyclone cellar until after a long interval of quiet that prob- 
ably proves the storm to be past. Then they poke their prominent 
eyes above the level, and, if all is still, will softly hop out and in 
due course resume their feeding. 
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This is how the clever Coyote utilizes these habits. He and his 
wife approach the dog-town unseen. One Coyote hides, then the 
other walks forward openly into the town. There is a great bark- 
ing of all the Prairie-dogs as they see their enemy approach, but 
they dive down when he is amongst them. As soon as they are 
out of sight the second Coyote rushes forward and hides near any 
promising hole that happens to have some sort of cover close 
by. Meanwhile, Coyote number one strolls on. The Prairie-dogs 
that he scared below come up again. At first each puts up the 
top of his head merely, with his eyes on bumps, much like those 
of a hippopotamus, prominent and peculiarly suited for this ob- 
servation work from below, as they are the first things above 
ground. After a brief inspection, if all be quiet, he comes out an 
inch more. Now he can look around, the coast is clear, so he sits 
up on the mound and scans his surroundings. 

Yes! Ho! Hol he sees his enemy, that hated Coyote, strolling 
away off beyond the possibility of doing harm. His confidence is 

fully restored as the Coyote gets smaller in the distance and the 
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other Prairie-dogs coming out seem to endorse his decision and 
give him renewed confidence. After one or two false starts, he 
sets off to feed. ‘This means go ten or twenty feet from the door 
of his den, for all the grass is eaten off near home. Among the 
herbage he sits up high to take a final look around, then burying 
his nose in the fodder, he begins his meal. ‘This is the chance that 
the waiting, watching, she-Coyote counted on. There is a flash 
of gray fur from behind that little grease bush; in three hops she 
is upon him. He takes alarm at the first sound and tries to reach 
the haven hole, but she snaps him up. With a shake she ends his 
troubles. He hardly knows the pain of death, then she bounds 
away on her back track to the home den on the distant hillside. 
She does not come near it openly and rashly. ‘There is always the 
possibility of such an approach betraying the family to some 
strong enemy on watch. She circles around a little, scrutinizes 
the landscape, studies the tracks and the wind, then comes to 
the door by more or less devious hidden ways. The sound of a 
foot outside is enough to make the little ones cower in absolute 
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silence, but mother reassures them with a whining call much 
like that of a dog mother. They rush out, tumbling over each 
other in their glee, six or seven in number usually, but some- 
times as high as ten or twelve. Eagerly they come, and that fat 
Prairie-dog lasts perhaps three minutes, at the end of Which time 
nothing is left but the larger bones with a little Coyote busy 
polishing each of them. Strewn about the door of the den are 
many other kindred souvenirs, the bones of Ground-squirrels, 
Chipmunks, Rabbits, Grouse, Sheep, and Fawns, with many 
kinds of feathers, fur, and hair, to show the great diversity of 
Coyote diet. 


To understand the Coyote fully one must remember that he is 
simply a wild dog, getting his living by his wits, and saving his 
life by the tireless serviceability of his legs; so has developed both 
these gifts to an admirable pitch of perfection. He is blessed 
further with a gift of music and a sense of humour. 

When I lived at Yancey’s, on the Yellowstone, in 1897, I had 


_ a good example of the latter, and had it daily for a time. The dog 


attached to the camp on the inner circle was a conceited, irre- 
pressible little puppy named Chink. He was so full of energy, 
enthusiasm, and courage that there was no room left in him for 
dog-sense. But it came after a vast number of humiliating ex- 
periences. 

A Coyote also had attached himself to the camp, but on the 
outer circle. At first he came out by night to feed on the garbage 
pile, but realizing the peace of the Park he became bolder and 


‘called occasionally by day. Later he was there every day, and was 


often seen sitting on a ridge a couple of hundred yards away. 

One day he was sitting much nearer and grinning in Coyote 
fashion, when one of the campers in a spirit of mischief said to 
the dog, “Chink, you see that Coyote out there grinning at you. 
Go and chase him out of that.” 

Burning to distinguish himself, that pup set off at full speed, 
and every time he struck the ground he let off a war-whoop. Away 
went the Coyote and it looked like a good race to us, and to the 
Picketpin Ground-squitrels that sat up high on their mounds to 
rejoice in the spectacle of these, their enemies, warring against 
each other. 
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The Coyote has a way of slouching along, his tail dangling 
and tangling with his legs, and his legs loose-jointed, mixing with 
his tail. He doesn’t seem to work hard but oh! how he does cover 
the prairie! And very Soon it was clear that in spite of his mag- 
nificent bounds and whoops of glory, Chink was losing ground. 
A little later the Coyote obviously had to slack up to keep from 
running away altogether. It had seemed a good race for a quarter 
of a mile, but it was nothing to the race which began when the 
Coyote tumed on Chink. Uttering a gurgling growl, a bark, and 
a couple of screeches, he closed in with all the combined fury of 
conscious might and right, pitted against unfair unprovoked 
attack. 

And Chink had a rude awakening; his wat-whoops gave place 
to yelps of dire distress, as he wheeled and made for home. But 
the Coyote could run all around him, and nipped him, here and 
there, and when he would, and seemed to be cracking a series of 
good jokes at Chink’s expense, nor ever stopped till the ambi- 
tious one of boundless indiscretion was hidden under his mas- 
ter’s bed. 

This seemed very funny at the time, and I am afraid Chink 
did not get the sympathy he was entitled to, for after all he was 
merely carrying out orders. But he made up his mind that from 
that time on, orders or no orders, he would let Coyotes very 
much alone. They were not so easy as they looked. 

The Coyote, however, had discovered a new amusement. 
From that day he simply “laid” for that little dog, and if he 
found him a hundred yards or so from camp, would chase and 
race him back in terror to some shelter. At last things got so bad 
that if we went for a ride even, and Chink followed us, the Coy- 
ote would come along, too, and continue his usual amusement. 

At first it was funny, and then it became tedious, and at last 
it was deeply resented by Chink’s master. A man feels for his 
dog; he wasn’t going to stand still and see his dog abused. He 
began to grumble vaguely about “If something didn’t happen 
pretty soon, something else would.” Just what he meant I didn’t 
ask, but I know that the Coyote disappeared one day, and never 
was seen or heard of again. I’m not supposed to know any thing 
about it, but I have my suspicions, although in those days the 
Coyote was a protected animal. 


“ 
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The scientific name of the Coyote (Canis latrans), literally 
“Barking Dog,” is given for the wonderful yapping chorus with 
which they seldom fail to announce their presence in the eve- 
ning, as they gather at a safe distance from the campfire. Those 
not accustomed to the sound are very ready to think that they 
are surrounded by a great pack of ravening Wolves, and get a 
sufficiently satisfactory thrill of mingled emotions at the sound. 
But the guide will reassure you by saying that that great pack of 
howling Wolves is nothing more than a harmless little Coyote, 
perhaps two, singing their customary vesper song, demonstrating 
their wonderful vocal powers. Their usual music begins with a 
few growling, gurgling yaps which are rapidly increased in vol- 
ume and heightened in pitch, until they rise into a long squall or 
scream, which again, as it dies away, breaks up into a succession 
of yaps and gurgles. Usually one Coyote begins it, and the others 
join in with something like agreement on the scream. 

I believe I never yet camped in the West without hearing this 
from the near hills when night time had come. Last September 
I even heard it back of the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, and I 
must say I have learned to love it. It is a wild, thrilling, beautiful 
song. Our first camp was at Yancey’s last summer and just after 
we had all turned in, the Coyote chorus began, a couple of hun- 
dred yards from the camp. My wife sat up and exclaimed, “Isn’t 
it glorious? Now I know we are truly back in the West.” 

The Park authorities are making great efforts to reduce the 
number of Coyotes because of their destructiveness to the 
young game, but an animal that is endowed with extraordinary 
. wits, phenomenal speed, unexcelled hardihood, and marvellous 
fecundity, is not easily downed. I must confess that if by any 
means they should succeed in exterminating the Coyote in the 
West, I should feel that I had lost something of very great value. 
I never fail to get that joyful thrill when the “Medicine Dogs” 
sing their “Medicine Song” in the dusk, or the equally weird 
and thrilling chorus with which they greet the dawn; for they 
have a large repertoire and a remarkable register. The Coyote is 
indeed the Patti of the Plains. 


FROM 
Lions on the Hunt 


THEODORE J. WALDECK 


Theodore Waldeck went out on his first African expedition 
when he was 18, and he has had a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with jungle animals. Here he tells the final 
episode in the adventures of Sur-Dah, a heroic young Afri- 
can lion. He must engage in combat with the old leader 
before he can be acknowledged the king of the lion pack. 
The author has a particularly fine feeling for lions—as you 
can see in his description of Sur-Dah and in the next story 
about the wounded lioness. 


King of Lions 


E or a time the veldt was all blackness and desolation. For a 
time the zebras and the antelopes fled to greener places where 
they could find food. But time heals all things. For eventually 
the rains came and washed the blackness away, sending soot and 
ashes boiling down a hundred streams. And then the hot sun did 
its work and the veldt burst into vivid new life, greener and more 
abundant than before. 

Then the wild game returned from beyond the great river 
which had stopped the fire. And with the return of the zebras 
and the other game he loved so well, Sur-Dah also returned to 
his old haunts. 

The hunting was no better here than it was whence he had 
come. There was no difference in the veldt, which was flat every- 
where except for its occasional rock outcroppings and_ sparse 
growths of trees. There was no difference—and yet something 
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drew him back, an instinctive hunger that he could not ignore. 

Sur-Dah was lonely. 

All his life, since the passing of his mother, he had been alone. 
All his life he had hunted alone, feasted alone, slept alone. Many 
times he had encountered other lions, singly and in groups. But 
never had he felt the urge to mingle with them, join them. Al- 
ways he had passed them and gone on his solitary way, feeling a 
certain pride in his self-sufficiency. 

Now something had changed. In the full bloom of his ma- 
turity, at the peak of his extraordinary powers, he sought com- 
panionship. Perhaps he wanted to gambol and frolic with others 
of his kind. Perhaps he wanted to assert himself as leader, ac- 
knowledged and undisputed, of a pack of lions. 

And perhaps it was merely that he was lonely. 

He was heading now for the old rock den which he had once 
occupied, reveling in the freshness of the new grass and the clear- 
ness and sparkle of the morning air. He did not himself under- 
stand exactly why he sought out his old den. Possibly it was a 
tinge of homesickness mixed with his loneliness, and when he 
' reached the well-known spot he would feel happier again. 

He loped easily along, throwing great fright into a herd of 
zebras which had been feeding placidly on grasses, and sending 
them thundering away, their black-and-gray stripes brilliant in 
the sunlight. He scarcely even looked at them. He was not hun- 
gry, for he had eaten only a few houts before. 

He was not hungry with that kind of hunger. 

He mounted a low ridge, ran down the other side, and crossed 
. a small stream with one easy bound. Up on the flatland again, he 
resumed his easy, effortless stride, unerring instinct sending him 
straight as an arrow toward his destination. 

Feeling a strange exhilaration, he increased his speed. But he 
slowed down and came to an abrupt stop when he circled a 
grove of breadfruit trees and saw what was beyond. 

There were six lions there—four females and two males—loll- 
ing and disporting themselves in the warm sunshine. T'wo of the 
lionesses were actually playing, rolling over and over in mock 
battle, pawing at each other in high good humor, now and then 
emitting a make-believe snarl. 
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One of the two males, the larger one, lay a little distance away, 
his heavy-maned head raised as he watched the lionesses’ antics. 
None of them was aware of the approach of Sur-Dah, for he was 
downwind from them. 

For a moment Sur-Dah stood poised, one forepaw upraised. 
He quietly watched the pleasant scene that was unfolding before 
him. And as he watched, his feeling of loneliness asserted itself 
with overpowering strength. 

These lions were enjoying themselves. He envied them their 
lazy pleasure, their unquestioned companionship. He, who had 
been aloof and solitary for so long, was tired of having no friend 
but his shadow. 

He would join them—become one of them! 

Joyously he leaped forward with no attempt at stealth. The 
six lions of a sudden became aware of his approach. The two 
lionesses stopped their playing and gazed at him curiously, as 
did the rest. 

All but the huge black-maned lion who lay grandly at a little 
distance from the rest. He turned his head and rumbled a low, 
guttural snarl of warning. 

It was not until then that Sur-Dah recognized him. He was 
the leader—the lion who had headed the attack on the kraal! He 
was the ill-natured lion who had menaced Sur-Dah and sent him 
on his way when they had met at the pit-trap many moons ago! 

That incident had left a bitter rankling in Sur-Dah’s heart. At 
that time he had been sorely tempted to give battle, and had 
refrained only because he saw nothing to be gained by it. Yet the 
black-maned leader had undoubtedly taken Sur-Dah’s retreat as 
a sign of cowardice. His posture of pride and dignity as Sur-Dah 
left had been evidence of that. 

Sur-Dah was afraid of no lion that walked the veldt. He had 
come here peacefully, wanting only to be taken in as a member 
of the group. But he saw at once that this would be impossible 
as long as his arch-enemy, the black-maned king of lions, was 
there. 

Sur-Dah could easily have turned away and gone on his jour- 
ney with no further trouble. He knew this, but he did not do so. 
His enemy had crossed his trail once too often. His whole soul 
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rebelled at being thus balked at every turn by one who had no 
reason to be unfriendly. 

Sur-Dah would fight it out here and now! 

He felt a wild surge of excitement as he made the decision, 
but abruptly the excitement passed and he became cool, calculat- 
ing, and wary. He advanced at a slow pace toward the leader, 
deliberately doing his utmost to appear scornful and insulting. 

The leader rose to his feet menacingly, and the growl he gave 
this time was deep with ferocity and warning. 

Sur-Dah slowed his pace not a whit. Steadily he advanced, 
noticing out of the comer of his eye that the other five lions were 
gazing at him in amazement. They well knew that a gargantuan 
battle was impending. They well knew the fighting skill and 
power of their leader. And they were astonished at the temerity 
of this interloper, even though they were impressed with his im- 
mense size and obvious confidence. 

The leader, too, was surprised. He had expected that a warning 
would -be enough to send the newcomer on his way. But in the 
- leader, surprise was translated into fury. He was accustomed to 
_instant obedience. He had won his high position by prowess at 
battle, and had held it for long by that same prowess. He would 
show this young intruder that he was not to be meddled with! 

With a roar he walked toward Sur-Dah, shaking his head so 
that his black mane flew outward. The two animals drew closer 
to each other, eying each other keenly, both uttering low growls 
that seemed to issue from their bellies. 

Though Sur-Dah was the bigger and heavier of the two, the 
leader was an impressive creature in his own right. He was thicker 
in the chest and shoulders, and his mane was longer. His tawny 
hide was marked in dozens of places with pale gray scars—scars 
which he had won in battles such as this, scars which had taught 
him the superior cunning which had enabled him to win them 
all. 

For a moment the two lions circled each other, waiting for an 
opening, glaring their hatred. Sur-Dah felt cool and confident. 
Yet he knew he must not underestimate the mettle of his op- 
ponent. The leader had fought and won many battles. He knew 
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the feints and tricks which come only from practice. Sur-Dah 
must be on his guard! 

But Sur-Dah tired of this circling preamble. Crouching low, 
he set his feet, his tail waving rhythmically. 

Then with all his force he sprang. 

His forepaw was upraised to deal a crushing blow. But when 
he alighted, his opponent was not there! With lightning speed he 
had leaped to one side, dealing a blow of his own that grazed 
Sur-Dah’s shoulder and left a sting that enraged him. 

The leader had drawn first blood. Furious, Sur-Dah leaped 
again. And again the leader quickly stepped aside with time 
enough to deal another glancing but maddening blow. 

Sur-Dah, beside himself with rage, was about to leap once 
more, when suddenly he thought better of it. He must not allow 
his anger to sway his reason. His adversary was crafty, and was 
taking advantage of Sur-Dah’s mistakes. 

Sur-Dah advanced more slowly this time, muscles tensed, eyes 
watchful. And suddenly the leader lashed out and came at him. 
_ In a twinkling the two great beasts had come to grips, red jaws 
agape, white fangs ready to rend and tear, sharp-clawed forepaws 
. swinging for the blow that could lay open flesh and shatter bone. 

They reared up on their hind legs, grappling like two wrestlers. 
Growling with combined voices that made the veldt resound, 
they fell to the ground in a close embrace, rolling over and over. 

It was then that Sur-Dah, with a sudden dart, managed to nip 
the leader painfully in the shoulder. 

The leader emitted a roar of unalloyed venom. With a wild 
‘lunge he swung himself free, leaped to his feet, and drove at Sur- 
Dah. In his eyes was white hatred, the battle-light, the lust to 
kill. 

With a lightning feint to one side he upset Sur-Dah’s balance 
and found an opening. Quick to take advantage of it, he drove 
to the attack with all his power. 

Sut-Dah, striking out desperately, hit only thin air. He felt the 
cruel rake of claws along his ribs, felt teeth in his side. Surprised 
at the direction of the charge, he had left himself defenseless 
against it. He went over, and he rolled with all his might to get 
himself clear. 
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But the other lion gave him no time to collect himself. Press- 
ing hard his advantage, he was on Sur-Dah again just as he was 
about to arise. Again Sur-Dah felt the rake of vicious claws and 
scored no blows in return. Madly he got his adversary in close 
embrace, and the two rolled over and over across the grass with 
such spitting ferocity that the watching lions had to leap quickly 
to get out of the way. 

The watchers were looking on with tense interest, thrilled at 
this mighty struggle. Nervously they paced back and forth, cir- 
cling the scene of battle. A resounding battle it was, true enough, 
but they could see that their leader was winning, as he had al- 
ways done before. He was cunning, tricky, invincible! 

But Sur-Dah, though dazed at his reverses, was learning a 
few tricks of his own. For one thing, he would not again be 
fooled by the old lion’s clever feinting. For another, he had 
noticed that the leader left his flank unprotected for a fleeting 
second as he came up out of a roll. 

And as they came up, Sur-Dah struck out with all his might. 
His adversary tried to leap out of the way, but too late. Sur-Dah’s 
claws roweled the exposed flank with a blow that struck home 
and made the leader shriek with pain and rage. 

Like the wind he whirled and came at Sur-Dah in avenging 
fury. Again unprepared, Sur-Dah caught a hurtful blow on the 
shoulder that sent him over. 

As he came to his feet there was a brief pause. The leader was 
eying him hatefully, but for the moment he made no attempt to 
charge. In his eyes there was greedy triumph, the light of the 
victory which he expected would be his. 

Sur-Dah, too, held himself for the moment. He was a little 
dazed and more than a little baffled at the course the fight had 
taken. So far he had been outclassed and had taken two wounds 
to his opponent’s one. Unless the tide turned, he would meet 
certain defeat. Had he indeed met his master? Had he launched 
himself into a combat which would undo him? Strong he was, 
_ but what was his strength against the diabolical cunning of his 
opponent? 

Sur-Dah did not care. His whole soul was filled with bitterness 
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against this lion who had so far so clearly out-maneuvered him. 
He would press the battle—to the end. 

Suddenly he was aware that the leader would not charge. He 
lay in a half-crouch, waiting. And then Sur-Dah noticed that he 
was breathing heavily. He was taking a respite to regain his 
breath while Sur-Dah foolishly allowed him to do so! 

Sur-Dah sprang to his feet and charged. He did not score a 
hit, but felt gratified that he leaped quickly enough so that the 
leader did not either. No sooner had they disengaged than he 
charged again. This time he unwarily left his shoulder unpro- 
tected, and felt another cruel swipe on the spot which was al- 
ready raw,and bleeding. 





Gnmly Sur-Dah charged once more—and feinted to one side. 
_ The strategy worked. The leader was caught off guard, and Sur- 
Dah got in a punishing stroke at the withers before the com- 
batants separated. The blow hurt, and the leader emitted a 
spitting snarl that promised quick vengeance. 

But he did not charge. Sur-Dah, eying him, saw that he was 
panting more heavily than ever. The pace was telling on him. 
Sur-Dah, though he felt his wounds and had been hurt more 
badly than he cared to admit, saw what he must do. 

He must charge, attack, charge again. He must keep on the 
offensive even at the risk of incurring more wounds. He must 
give the leader not a moment’s rest—wear him down, weaken 
his resistance. 
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The struggle that followed was the grimmest epic of all. On 
the first charge, the leader sidestepped, and raked Sur-Dah across 
the ribs again. Furious with pain and chagrin, Sur-Dah came at 
him again—and received a searing swipe on the shoulder. On the 
third attack he swerved quickly enough so that the leader’s blow 
missed his head and only tore an ear. 

Yet Sur-Dah saw that he must be even more wary. The leader 
was panting painfully now, but if Sur-Dah suffered many more 
wounds, he would lose enough blood to weaken him. And that 
he could not afford to do! 

This time his charge was more circumspect. The leader met it 
squarely, and the two lions faced each other on their hind legs, 
then grappled and rolled. 

And when they came out of the roll, the leader again made the 
mistake of leaving his flank open. Sur-Dah, waiting for the error, 
was ready. His blow was heavy, and it struck home. It made the 
leader howl with undisguised anguish. 

The old lion was slowing up—Sur-Dah saw that clearly. The 
terrific pace of the battle, unbroken by rest, was telling on him. 
The heavy groaning of his breath was distinctly audible. 

As for Sur-Dah, his vigor and freshness were hardly impaired 
at all. He felt the sting of many wounds, but he ignored that. 
His youth and power were beginning to tell. He was panting no 
more than after a short run, and he was gaining in confidence 
with every passing instant. 

Without a moment’s delay he drove to the attack again. The 
leader once more parried by leaping aside. But he was growing 
noticeably slower. This time he did not move fast enough to 
elude Sur-Dah’s swipe. It struck him directly on the chest with 
such force that he toppled over backwards. 

With grim fury in his heart, Sur-Dah was on him. Snarling, 
roaring in unison, they rolled across the grass, with Sur-Dah 
getting a viselike grip on the leader’s neck. They rolled against 
a breadfruit tree with such heaviness that they broke apart. But 
Sur-Dah gave his enemy no rest. He drove in again, and suffered 
__ a blow that rankled the raw wound on his shoulder. Unheeding, 
blind to his own pain, he charged yet again. 

Now a strange thing happened. The leader sidestepped with a 
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speed he had not shown since the beginning. Then, without 
turning around, he was off with a bound, running as fast as his 
tired legs could carry him across the veldt! 

He had quit. Knowing that his defeat was imminent and that 
he might not escape with his life, he had taken to his heels. It 
was the greatest possible disgrace and shame. Never, never again 
would the former leader dare show himself before Sur-Dah. 

Sur-Dah watched him run. He was limping badly, and his 
pace was lamentably slow. Sur-Dah could easily have caught 
him and-finished him if he so desired. 

But he let him go, knowing that he would retire into hermit- 
like seclusion, never forgetting his shame until the day he died. 

Sur-Dah looked around him. ‘The five other lions were watch- 
ing their fallen leader depart, but they made no attempt to fol- 
low. For in his place they had won a new leader, who had proved 
his prowess in the most thunderous battle they had ever wit- 
nessed. 

Sur-Dah lay down, weary but filled with the supreme joy of 


__ victory. One of the lionesses walked discreetly over to him and 


began licking his wounds. He accepted her attentions willingly, 
with a dignity that became his station. 

For he, Sur-Dah, was now king of the lions—unchallenged 
master of the veldt. He lay quietly, flooded with happiness as the 
lioness gently licked at his wounds. 

Sur-Dah was lonely no more. .. . 


Androcles Down 
to Date 


THEODORE J. WALDECK 


W. were hunting a campsite in Tanganyika when we first saw 
the lioness and her two cubs. All day we had been traveling 
through the veldt, skirting scattered patches of trees, circling 
piles of rocks, paralleling ravines, hunting the easiest way, as 
though our two trucks had been water flowing to the sea. The 
golden sun—even the atmosphere over the veldt has a golden 
tinge when the sun is right—showered down upon us, our porters 
like flies all over the trucks, dust rising from the ground. We 
were seeking the usual stream as a stopping place for the night. 

My eyes were not as keen as those of the trekkers, but after 
much experience in Africa they had been as well trained as those 
of most white men. I was always watching for the new, different, 
strange. 

She was lying with her cubs in a rough sort of nest near a pile 
of boulders. A few tufts of brush offered some slight protection 
from the sun, did a little—very little—to camouflage her against 
discovery. Not that anything would have attacked the lioness, 
perhaps, but she had taken advantage of cover anyhow. I stopped 
my truck to look at her. There was nothing majestic about her. 
She was gaunt, weather-beaten. She rose and looked at us, snarl- 
ing. To the end, especially with cubs near her, she would show 
fight. 

I noticed right away that she stood on three feet. Something 
was wrong with one of her paws. I recalled the story of Androcles 
and the lion, but had no urge to move toward the lioness and 
withdraw the thorn, if thorn it was. But I studied her. She could 
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run away. As the male often does in other families, her lord and 
master had deserted her and her children. Perhaps he had wan- 
dered away and been slain by natives. Anyhow, he was gone. 
My guess was that he had been gone for several days. 

I read this in the gauntness of the lioness’s body, in the puny 
wails of her cubs. She was starving, dying of thirst. She had noth- 
ing to pass on to her two babies except courage. She would have 
flung herself at anything that came close, even though she fell 
and expired in pitiful mid-leap. The cubs, whimpering—I was 
close enough to hear them plainly—tried to reach her flabby 
dugs. She turned and looked down at them, and I felt a lump rise 
in my throat. She could give them nothing. Maybe my long ex- 
perience with animals made me imagine things, feel things that 
did not fit the facts. But if ever a mother of any creature showed 
yearning, forgetfulness of self, in the look she turned upon her 
starving cubs, that lioness did. I almost had to fight myself to 
keep from stepping down, going to her, offering her consolation 
and a bit of charity. But she could never know that I was 

- friendly. Too many of my kind had slain her kind, her relatives 
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and friends. The smell of man was a smell of danger, where 
nothing else in Africa was, to the mate of the King of Beasts. 

But I could still do something to help. We had a quarter of 
hartebeest in the truck. There would be fresh game to be shot 
before dark if we had not enough fresh meat for the trekkers. If 
we did not have, it didn’t matter. Not right then. 

We dropped the quarter of hartebeest behind the truck. But 
she needed water too. She snarled, but was instantly conscious 
of the meat. Maybe, in her dumb way, she had been wishing— 
praying if you like—for something like this to happen to her, any- 
thing that would bring water and meat which she might pass on 
in her milk to her babies. They were obviously her only concern. 
Without them she would have died calmly, without whatever 
complaint lionesses might be expected to make. 

I cut away the upper half of a five-gallon can of water, placed 
it behind the truck with the quarter of hartebeest. ‘Then we drove 
on a bit, stopped, and looked back. We had scarcely started when 
she began dragging herself down to the food and drink. Her cubs 
started to follow, and fell over on thin little sides which should 
have been puppy-belly-fat. She turned her head and told them 
plainly to stay where they were until she studied the situation. 
She took the water first, in great slurping gulps. As she did so 
she moved her nose around in it, gloating over it, and watching 
us with one hostile eye. She wasn’t thankful yet. She was merely 
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receiving her due, and not enough of it. But it hit the right spot. 
She finished the water. We could see her sides bellow in and out, 
as though every pore of her insides was gulping in its turn. 

Then she fell to on the hartebeest, bobbling it. When she had 
taken a few bites she hobbled back to her babies, and probably 
told them to have a little patience and the world would be all 
right again. Whatever she said to them, she did go back to them 
before sating her hunger with the hartebeest quarter. 

I think the presence of the lioness and her babies—the de- 
serted veldt family—had something to do with the selection of 
our campsite. Smith and I didn’t say anything about it. But we 
did pick the next stream we came to, when there was really light 
enough so that we might have gone on a bit farther. But to come 
back from the next stream might have been quite a trip, and a 
stream was a stream, wasn’t it? What especial difference one part 
of veldt from another? 

Next morning, just at dawn, we went back to the lioness, 
with more meat and drink. Did I imagine it, or did she snarl with 
less fury this time? Perhaps I did imagine it. But she looked hap- 
' pier, I thought. There was something more nearly alive about 
her pelt. The cubs were thin, but better-natured, not so pitiful as 
* yesterday. I felt pretty good about it. She stood up and watched 
proceedings. 

More meat, more water. ‘This time we didn’t drive so far away 
before stopping, and she didn’t look at us so suspiciously. I doubt 
if she had thoroughly connected us with her food and water 
windfall yet, but she would if we gave her time. 

She came down as before, scarcely waiting for us to move 
away. It gave me a warm feeling to know that we were saving 
the cubs, if not the mother. No telling what might happen to 
her, if her foot did not mend. She held it as gingerly as before. 
I could see some naked bones, we were that close this second 
time. I trusted that her cleansing tongue kept it free of infection. 
A cat is her own best doctor. 

Next day we came to her, and the next. By now she was moy- 
ing down to the road, and watching for us. In her own way she 
was keeping a light in the window, to guide us to her home and 
her babies. She didn’t dash back, either. She watched us as we 
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dropped a slab of zebra meat, and poured water from the back 
of the truck into the can. 

We moved away as she moved down. No more than twenty 
feet separated us when she was drinking. Today she had not 
snarled. She had connected us with the largess. How grateful she 
was I never could tell, but I felt something. No snarls, no 
growled threats. We had bought her forebearance, if not her 
friendship; why should not inferior two-legged ones bring gifts 
to a queen? The cubs could stand now, and they growled with 
kittenish ferocity. ‘They would cheerfully have torn us limb from 
limb, though their teeth would scarcely have broken our skin. 
They, like our terrier of happy memory, could whip anything, 
even people who fed them. I felt like slipping past the mother, 
grabbing them up and “wooling” them around. 

Wonders had been done for the family. 

After that, until we left, the family waited for us at the regular 
feeding time. The mother could tell time by her stomach as well 
as we could by clocks and watches. People sometimes yawn when 
they’re hungry. So did she—practically in our faces. 

Her bad foot was healing by the time we were to move on. 
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But we left extra helpings of meat and water, just in case, on 
our last visit to her. As we drove away—we could find no further 
excuse for staying—she looked after us. The cubs looked too, 
trying to stand as they probably imagined their father stood 
when he was trying to look his regal best. 

Again, perhaps it was imagination, but I thought see watched 
us out of sight this time, before she bent to her food and water. 
I had the feeling she knew we were saying good-by, in a language 
she could feel but not understand. When morning came without 
us, she would be forced to go hunting with that bad foot of hers. 
I’ve had the feeling, since that time, that she managed somehow. 

I think I would hesitate, perhaps too long, to draw a bead on 
any lion in, Tanganyika now. I’d hate to shoot a member of the 
family, even in the interests of science! 


FROM 


The Grasshopper Book 


WILFRED S. BRONSON 


Mr. Bronson begins his fascinating account of grasshoppers 
by pointing out that Aesop was wrong in showing the grass- 
hopper as a lazy, fiddling creature in contrast to the sober, 
hard-working ant. The truth is simply that the grasshopper 
is born to lead a quite different life from the ant, and this it 
does very successfully. One of the grasshopper’s relatives 
described here, the walking-stick, also has some very special 
equipment for leading its curious camouflaged life. 


Aesop Didn’t Know 


Wis I was a boy in Illinois, I used to run for miles across 
the windswept prairie. Before my flying feet the frightened grass- 
hoppers shot away like popping corn in all directions. Some- 
times, in its panic, one would jump right into my open blouse. 
Often I did not know that this had happened till, unable to find 
its way out, the frightened insect would begin to bite me. At 
the same time it would spit “tobacco juice.” That was what we 
called it. But the brown and sticky liquid was actually an acid 
from the grasshopper’s crop, which poured into the bite making 
it smart and sting severely. 

One could hardly blame the creature for using the only way it 
knew for getting out of its predicament. And in spite of the many 
bites they gave me I always liked grasshoppers. They do such 
clownish things so solemnly. For all their sober faces they are so 
full of the fun of living. It always seemed to me that Aesop’s 
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ancient fable, which told how noble is the ant and how worthless 
is the grasshopper, was somehow most unfair. 

You know the story: the ant worked hard all summer saving 
food for winter, while the grasshopper played and fiddled the 
happy hours away, and had to go begging to the ant when cold 
weather came, and died because the ant would not give to the 
undeserving fellow. But there were a lot of things that Aesop 
and the people of his time didn’t know about natural history. 

Even Aesop must have believed in at least one grasshopper 
which not only survived a winter but lived on forever. Didn’t 

-Eos,. Greek goddess of the dawn, turn her human husband, 
Tithonus, into a grasshopper and feed him on nectar and am- 
brosia so that he would never die? That shows how little they 
knew about insects. For nectar is a food for ants. Poor Tithonus 
would have been better off with plenty of spinach. 

As a boy I didn’t really know just why I felt that Aesop’s fable 
was unfair. But now I do. Whoever studies insects soon finds out 
that, though many kinds of ants work hard, other kinds are 
thieves, slavemakers, murderers, and cannibals, and do no work 
at all. Then, if he looks up the grasshopper’s list of relatives, he 
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discovers that it also has both good and bad, like everybody else. 

Hard work is well worth while, of course. But music is impor- 
tant too. No ant can fiddle, but a grasshopper can. And its cous- 
ins, the katydids and crickets, are the most talented of insect 
music makers. There are some odd relations, peculiar but harm- 
less, the walking-sticks and walking-leaves, for example. And 
there is that terrible branch of the family tree, the praying man- 
tises, which eat other insects alive, including each other. 

Also we at least must mention the earwigs who, modern scien- 
tists now agree, are relatives of grasshoppers. That some scien- 
tists thought otherwise for a long time is easy to understand, 
since these insects are so much like beetles. Even now no one 
seems to know the purpose, if any, of the mighty pincers of the 
little earwigs’ bodies. For centuries it was believed by many that 
these creatures crawled into people’s ears and injured them. ‘The 
one thing that was “known” about earwigs simply wasn’t so. 

Many people are acquainted with still another group of the 
grasshopper’s relations, especially if they live in cities. ‘They 
know and cordially detest cockroaches. And lastly, though most 
of us would never dream that they are even a grasshopper’s long 
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lost cousins, there are those other insects which sometimes get 
into our homes and do great damage: those undercover work- 
ers, those silent saboteurs, the termites. ‘ 

If the roaches and the termites would stay out of our houses, 
we would not dislike them so. Indeed we might admire the ter- 
mites even more than we do the ants. For in some ways the great 
termite nations are more marvelous than nations of the ants. 
Termites had great insect cities with millions of workers, various 
kinds of soldiers, and with not only a queen but a king as well, 
ages before the ants began their wondrous works. Termites are 
related from away back to the roaches which were scurrying 
about the world for quite a few million years before there were 
any people for them to bother. And roaches being related also to 
the grasshoppers, those never-working ne’er-do-wells can claim 
hardworking termites as their true, if very distant, kin. 

But actually the grasshopper is no more a ne’er-do-well than 
the ant; it simply does the things it has to for a happy and suc- 
cessful life, as any creature so equipped would have to do them. 
The ant must do quite otherwise or be a failure. The one insect 
is not really better than the other, only differently designed with 
different needs and different methods of supplying them. All 
creatures do the best they can with whatever they may have to 
do it with. Each thing to its proper uses. We wouldn't try to use 
a plane to pull a plow, nor try to fly in a tractor. Neither should 
the grasshopper be expected to live like the ant. 

Let us consider the ant for a moment, as King Solomon ad- 


vised, and see if we can be wise about it. We shall understand 


that ants are equipped to do great things as long as they have 
each other to depend upon. The queen depends on the workers 
and soldiers to care for and protect the nation. And they depend 
on her to produce the eggs from which will hatch the young they 
will raise to take the place of the ants that die. Thus the nation 
lives for years and years, and every year sends out young queens 
to start new nations far and wide. It is wonderful to watch, but 
of no special credit to the ants. It is just the way, the only way, 
they are equipped to live. Let a queen die and her entire nation 
is soon done for. 

Now consider the grasshopper. It takes life as it comes, neither 
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building a city nor even any shelter for itself alone. The ant, if 
unable to find the way home, becomes frantic with fear, since 
alone its life is meaningless and soon may end. But the grass- 
hopper is at home wherever it happens to be, out in the grassy 
jungles. At night it sleeps down deep in the tangle, and any tall 
grass stem may become its tower to climb for enjoyment of the 
rising sun. 

True, on really chilly nights or rainy days it takes little com- 
fort, whereas the ant enjoys a well-earned rest down in its dry 
and cozy caverns. But the grasshopper has no liking for a life in 
such close quarters. Only wide open spaces suit its temperament. 
It prefers the stored heat in a stone, where it can cling when the 
sun has set, to the worthy but worrisome housekeeping of the 
ant. 
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It lays up no stores of food, as does the ant. Such a thing it is 
not designed to do. For its brain and body are fashioned for a 
different style of living. Grown grasshoppers never work over 
nor worry about their young ones, nor fight in their defense as 
ants will do. Even so, a female grasshopper makes as sure as 
possible, for a creature of her kind, that there will always be 
more like her in the world. And her method must work fairly 
well. For there are billions and billions of grasshoppers of various 
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kinds today, just as there were when Aesop told his unfair tale 
more than two thousand years ago. 

The female grasshopper is furnished with an ef{cient instru- 
ment, an egg-placer, and knows exactly how to use it. With it she 
can hide her eggs beneath the ground. This is the only responsi- 
bility life puts upon her. But she does this one great duty very 
faithfully. Where she leaves them, the eggs will have a fair 
chance of escaping harm. She will not live to see it, but after ly- 
ing out of sight all winter, the eggs will hatch in spring. The 
baby grasshoppers will not need a nurse’s help like infant ants. 
They will be born ready to feed themselves and hop for their 
lives whenever necessary. 

We admire the ant for working hard and being thrifty. Why 
not admire the grasshopper for being independent and self- 
reliant? The main task of both is to keep their kind from perish- 
ing from the earth, as it is with all creatures, including ourselves. 
When wars come, we are willing to give up everything, including 
our own lives, to save our nation from destruction by the enemy. 
Men, ants, and grasshoppers preserve their kind, each in his own 
_ special way. Since each succeeds age after age, why should one 
be praised more than the other? 


Walking-Sticks 


Now a walking-stick walking by itself would be a vision un- 
- believable. Seeing a cane tripping nimbly up the street, with no 
human hand to hold it, would make us wonder if we were dream- 
ing or just going crazy. If only a little three inch stick lying by a 
bush should rise an inch from the ground supported by its tiny 
twigs, move toward the bush, climb it, and place itself back on 
the branch from which it fell, we would have the same inability 
to believe our eyes. 

Yet this, or some scene like it, is what we seem to witness the 
first time we see a stick-insect, or walking-stick. Because, until 
it moves, we are almost certain not to notice it at all. Not only 
does it look exactly like the real twigs on the branch in shape, 
size, and color, but it acts like one for hours at a time during day- 
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light. Pressing against the branch with its latter end and leaning 
out a little with the other, it extends its forelegs and feelers 
straight before it, appearing thus to taper off in true twig style. 

The forelegs are curved at the end next the body ‘to fit snugly 
around the very small head so that they meet in front of the face 
and continue outward together. The face seems scarcely big 
enough for all its features, the mouth with its many parts (lips, 
tongue, tasting feelers, and jaws), plus the forehead feelers and 
the compound eyes. Yet everything is there and without destroy- 
ing the wondrous twiggy outline of the walking-stick disguise. 

Even before this insect hatches it is already imitating plants. 
There is something plant-like in the very way the eggs are laid. 
For the female in the tree lets her eggs drop hit-or-miss, with no 
more concern for their future than a plant has, dropping seeds. 
The eggs themselves look so much like seeds that trained bota- 
nists have collected them by mistake. Since walking-sticks are 
numerous only every other year, it is believed that the eggs, like 
certain seeds, lie under the leaves for two winters before bursting 
open to free new lives into the world. 

In the very act of hatching, the baby stick-insect is first like a 
* sprout, then a tangled tendril, and finally, straightening out its 
kinks and crumples, a twig colored green or brown in the best of 
twig traditions. 

If, before the insect is full grown, it loses one of its members, 
it can sprout another where the old one was, a power more com- 
mon in plants than animals. Starting late, the new leg will not 
_ have time to get as large as the others before the last molt ends 
all growing. It will be smaller and may be bent somewhat, but 
better than an empty socket on the insect’s side. 

In spite of all this marvelous mimicry, the walking-stick still 
fails to feel entirely secure, and tries one more trick when con- 
sidering itself in danger. If a bird alights, shaking the branch a 
trifle where the walking-stick is fastened, it “breaks off” and 
falls to the ground just as a dead and brittle twig would do. 
Rapping the branches of trees in a big walking-stick year brings 
hundreds of them down, sounding as they hit the rubbish of the 
forest floor like a shower of hail. With eggs falling from countless 
females, a similar sound is created. 
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There have been walking-stick plagues in the eastern half of 
this country when the twigs of oak, chestnut, and maple trees 
were stripped as bare of leaves as the walking-sticks themselves. 
On the other hand, certain intimate tropical relatives of walking- 
sticks mimic leaves instead of twigs. The bodies, wings, and 
legs of walking-leaves or leaf insects are ironed out flat in perfect 
pale green leaf designs. It must be equally astonishing to see a 
cluster of leaves climbing about as to watch a walking-stick on 
the move. 

A large walking-stick of New Guinea is heavy-set and very 
rough and spiny like the bark of the trees it prefers to feed upon. 
It is six inches long. But the largest walking-stick, and perhaps 
the largest of all insects, is an African walking-stick with a ten 
and one-half inch body, a total length of sixteen inches with 
forelegs extended, and a wingspread of nine inches from tip to 
tip. Another kind, eight inches long, found in Brazil, is called 
the stinking-stick insect because, as a final defense, it will spray 
an acrid stinging liquid at its enemies from openings on the 
sides of its thorax. This smells so horribly that the hungry enemy 
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loses all appetite and is only too glad to get away from there. 
Several kinds of walking-sticks in our southern states can defend 
themselves thus also, one squirting a milky spray for a foot and 
a half or more that burns your skin and painfully stings your 
eyes. Such walking-sticks are the skunks of the insect world. 

Our three-inch northern walking-sticks have no wings, but 
many tropical kinds have very good ones which, like those of our 
band-winged locusts, only display their beauty when the insects 
fly. 


Cardinal: The Story of 
My First Caged Bird 


W. H. HUDSON 


The author, who in his later years in England became one 
of the most distinguished of nature writers, spent his boy- 
hood on the Argentine plains. It was there his great love of 
wild animals, and especially of birds, began to grow. Here is 
his story of the first—and the last—pet he ever kept in a 
cage, and how he learned what freedom means to a wild 
creature. 


A once familiar but long unheard sound coming unexpect- 
edly to us will sometimes affect the mind as it is occasionally 
affected through the sense of smell, restoring a past scene and 
state so vividly that it is less like a memory than a vision. It is 
indeed more than a vision, seeing that this is an illusion, some- 
thing apparently beheld with the outer or physical eyes; the other 
is a transformation, a return to that state—that forgotten self 
—which is lost for ever, yet is ours again. And for a glorious 
moment we are what we were in some distant place, some long- 
vanished time, in age and freshness of feeling, in the brilliance 
of our senses, our wonder and delight at this visible world. 

Recently I had an experience of that kind on hearing a loud 
glad birdnote or call from overhead when walking in a London 
West-End thoroughfare. It made me start and stand still; when, 
casting up my eyes, I caught sight of the bird in its cage, hanging 
outside a first-floor window. It was the beautiful cardinal of 
many memories. 
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This is a bird of the finch family of southern South America 
—about the size of a starling, but more gracefully shaped, with 
a longer tail. The whole upper plumage clear blue-grey, the 
underparts pure white; the face, throat, and a high pointed crest 
an intense brilliant scarlet. 

It had actually seemed to me at the moment of hearing, then 
of seeing it, that the bird had recognized me as one from the 
same distant country—that its loud call was a glad greeting to 
a fellow-exile seen by chance in a London thoroughfare. It was 
even more than that: this was my first bird, dead so many, many 
years, living again, knowing me again so far from home. And 
he, my own cardinal, the first cardinal I ever knew, remembered 
it all even as I did—all the little incidents of our life together. 
‘The whole history was in both our minds at that same moment 
of recognition. 

I was a boy, not yet eight years old, when my mother took me 
on one of her yearly visits to Buenos Aires. It was a very long 
day’s journey for us in those pre-railroad times; for, great and 
prosperous as that city and republic now are, it was not so then, 
when the people were divided, calling themselves Reds and 
Whites (or Blues), and were occupied in cutting one another's 
throats. 

In Buenos Aires we stayed at the house of an English mis- 
sionary clergyman, in a street near the waterside. He was a friend 
of my parents and used to come out with his family to us in the 
summer, and in return my mother made his house her home 
for a month or so in winter. This was my first visit, and I re- 
* member the house was like a luxurious palace to my simple 
mind accustomed to rude surroundings. It had a large paved 
courtyard, with ornamental shrubs and orange and lemon trees 
growing in it, and many prettily decorated rooms; also a long 
passage or balcony at the back, and, at its far end, facing the 
balcony, the door of the study. This balcony at the back had an 
irresistible attraction for me, for on the wall were hung cages 
containing beautiful birds, some unknown to me. There were 
several canaries, a European goldfinch, and other kinds; but the 
bird that specially attracted me was a cardinal in fine plumage, 
with a loud, glad, musical call-note. But it did not sing, and I 
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was told that it had no song except that one note, or not more 
than two or three notes, and that it was kept solely for its beauty. 
To me it was certainly most beautiful. 

Every day during our six or seven weeks’ visit I used to steal 
out to the balcony and stand by the hour watching the birds, 
above all the cardinal with his splendid scarlet crest, thinking of 
the joy it would be to possess such a bird. But though I could 
not keep away from the spot, I was always ill at ease when there, 
always glancing apprehensively at the closed door at the end 
—for it was a glass door, and in his study behind it the clergy- 
man, a grave studious man, was sitting over his books. It made 
me tremble to think that, though invisible to me in that dim 
interior, he would be able to see me through the glass, and, worse 
still, that at any moment he might throw open the door and 
come out to catch me gazing at his birds. Nor was this feeling 
strange in the circumstances, for I was a timid, somewhat sen- 
sitive little boy, and he a very big stern man with a large clean- 
shaved colourless face that had no friendliness in it. Nor could 
I forget an unhappy incident which occurred during his visit to 
us in the country more than half a year before. One day, rushing 
in, I stumbled in the verandah and struck my head against the 
door-handle, and falling down, was lying on the floor crying 
loudly with the pain, when the big stern man came on the scene. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I’ve hit my head on the door and it hurts me so!” I 
sobbed. 

“Does it?” he said, with a grim smile. “Well, it doesn’t hurt 
me,” and, stepping over me, he went in. 

What wonder that I was apprehensive, would shrink almost 
in terror, when by chance he came suddenly out to find me there, 
and, after staring or glaring at me through his gold-rimmed 
glasses for a few moments, would pass me by without a word or 
smile! How strange, how unnatural, it seemed that this man I 
feared and hated should be a lover of birds and the owner of 
that precious cardinal! 

The long visit came to an end at last, and, glad to return to 
the birds I had left—to the purple cow-birds, the yellow-breasted 
and the crimson-breasted troupials, the tyrant birds, the innu- 
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merable sweet-voiced little crested song-sparrows, and a hundred 
more—yet sad to leave the cardinal which I admired and had 
grown to love above all birds, I was taken back to my distant 
home on the great green plains. So passed the winter, and the 
swallow returned and the peach trees blossomed* once more; 
the long, long dry hot summer season followed; then autumn— 
the three beautiful months of March, April, and May, when the 
sunshine was soft and we were among the trees, feasting on ripe 
peaches every day and all day long. 

Then again winter and the annual visit to the distant town; 
but none of us children were taken on this occasion. My 
mother’s return after one of these long absences was always. a 
great joy and festal to us children. To have her with us again, 
and the toys and the books and delicious things she brought us, 
made us wild with happiness; and on this occasion she brought 
me something compared with which all the other gifts—all the 
gifts I had ever received in my life—were as nothing. She had a 
large object covered from sight with a shawl, and, drawing me 
to her side, asked me if I remembered my visit to the city over 
a year ago, and how the birds at the parsonage had attracted me? 
Well, our friend the clergyman, she went on to say, had gone 
back to his own country and would never return. His wife, who 
was a very gentle, sweet woman, had been my mother’s dearest 
friend, so that she could hardly speak of her loss without tears. 
Before going away he distributed his birds among his closest 
friends. He was anxious that every bird should have an owner 
who would love it as much as he had loved it himself and tend 
. it as carefully; and remembering how he had observed me day 
after day watching the cardinal, he thought that he could not 
leave it in better hands than mine. And here was the bird in its 
big cage! 

The cardinal was mine! How could I believe it, even when I 
pulled the shawl off and saw the beautiful creature once more 
and heard the loud note! The gift of that bird from the stern 
ice-cold man who had looked at me as if he hated me, even as I 
had certainly hated him, now seemed the most wonderful thing 
which had ever happened in the world. 

It was a blissful time for me during that late winter season, 
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when I lived for the bird; then, as the days grew longer and 
brighter with the return of the sun, I was happier every day to 
see my cardinal’s increasing delight in his new surroundings. It 
was certainly a great and marvellous change for him. The 
cardinals are taken as fledglings from the nests in forests on the 
upper waters of the Plate river, and reared by hand by the natives, 
then sent down to the bird-dealers in Buenos Aires. So that my 
bird had practically known only a town life, and was now in a 
world of greenest grass and foliage, wide blue skies, and brightest 
sunshine for the first time. By day his cage was hung under the 
grape-vines outside the verandah; there the warm fragrant wind 
blew on him and the sun shone down through the translucent 
ted and green young vine-leaves. He was mad with excess of joy, 
hopping wildly about in his cage, calling loudly in response to 
the wild birds in the trees, and from time to time bursting out 
in song. Not the three or four to half a dozen notes the cardinal 
usually emits, but a continuous torrent, like the soaring lark’s, 
so that those who heard it marvelled and exclaimed that they 
had never known a cardinal with such a song. I can say for myself 
that I have, since then, listened to the singing of hundreds of 
cardinals, both wild and caged, and never heard one with a song 
so passionate and sustained. 

So it went on from day to day, until the vine-leaves, grown 
large, spread a green roof to keep the hot sun from him—a light 
roof of leaves which, stirred by the wind, still let the sparkling 
sunbeams fall through to enliven him, while outside the shelter- 
ing vines the bright world was all before him. If any person, even 
the wisest, had then told me that my cardinal was not the hap- 
piest bird in the world—that not being free to fly he could not be 
as happy as others—I should not have believed it; consequently 
it came as a shock to me when one day I discovered the cage 
empty—that my cardinal had made his escape! 

The cage, as I have said, was large, and the wires were so far 
apart that a bird the size of a linnet or siskin could not have been 
confined in it; but for the larger cardinal it was a safe prison. 
Unfortunately one of the wires had become loose—perhaps the 
bird had loosened it—and by working at it he had succeeded in 
bending it and finally had managed to squeeze through and 
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make his escape. Running out into the plantation I was soon 
apprised of his whereabouts by his loud call-note; but though he 
could not fly, but only hop and flutter from branch to branch— 
his wings never having been exercised—he refused to be caught. 
I was advised to wait until he was hungry, then to try him with 
the cage. This I did, and, taking the cage, placed it on the ground 
under the trees and retired a few paces, holding it open by means 
of a string which when released would cause the door to fly to. 
He became greatly excited on seeing the cage, and being very 
hungry soon came down to the ground and, to my joy, hopped 
up to it. But he did not go in: it seemed to me that he was con- 
sidering the matter, if the state he was in of being pulled in op- 
posite directions by two equally importunate impulses may be 
so described. “Must I go in and satisfy my hunger—and live in 
prison; or stay out and keep my freedom and go hungry?” 

He stood at the door of the cage, looking in at the seed, then 
turned and looked at me and at the trees, then looked at the seed 
again, and raised and lowered his shining crest and flirted his 
wings and tail, and was excited and in two minds and in a 
quandary. Finally, after taking one more look at the tempting 
seed, he deliberately flew or fluttered up to the nearest branch, 
then to another, and so on, till he had gone to the very top of 
the tree, as if to get as far away from the tempting cage as he 
could! 

It was a great disappointment, and I now determined to hunt 
him down; for it was late in the day, and he was not a cunning 
wild bird to save himself from rats and owls and black and yel- 
low opossums and other subtle enemies who would come pres- 
ently on the scene. I hunted him from the first tree on to the 
next, then to another, until I had driven him out of the planta- 
tion to an open space, where he fluttered over the surface until 
he came to the bank of a huge ditch or foss, about twelve feet 
deep and half as wide as the Regent’s Park canal. He would drop 
into it, I thought, and I would then be able to capture him. But 
after a moment’s rest on the bank he rose and succeeded in flying 
across, pitching on the other side. 

“Now I have him!” I exclaimed, and getting over the foss, I 
was quickly in hot pursuit after him; for outside the foss the 
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earth spread out level and treeless, with nothing but grass and 
giant thistles growing on it. But his wings were now getting 
stronger with exercise, and he led me on and on for about a 
mile, then disappeared in a clump of giant thistleg growing on 
a warren or village of the vizcachas—the vizcacha being a big 
rodent that lives in communities in a dozen or twenty huge 
burrows, their mouths placed close together. He had escaped 
down one of these holes, and I waited in vain for him to come 
out, and in the end was compelled to go home without him. 

I don’t know if I slept that night, but I was up and out an 
hour before sunrise, and taking the cage, set out to look for 
him, with little hope of finding him, for there were foxes in that 
place—a family of cubs which I had seen—and, worse still, the 
large blood-thirsty black weasels of that country. But no sooner 
was I at the spot where I had lost him than I was greeted with 
his loud note. And there he was, hopping out from among the 
thistles, a most forlorn-looking object, his plumage wet and 
draggled, and his feet thickly covered with wet clay! And he was 
glad to see me! As soon as I put the cage down he came straight 
to it, and without a moment’s hesitation, hopped in and began 
feasting on the seed. 

It was a happy ending. My bird had had a lesson which he 
would not forget; there would be no more tugging at the wires, 
nor would he ever wish to be free again. So I imagined. But I 
was wrong. From that time the bird’s disposition was changed: 
ever in a restless, anxious state, he would flip from side to side 
of his cage, chirping loudly, but never singing—never one note. 
* The gladness that had made him sing so wonderfully had quite 
gone out of him. And invariably, after hopping about for a few 
moments, he would go back to the wire which had been loosened 
and bent—the one weak spot which was now repaired—and tug at 
and shake it again. And at last, greatly to my surprise, he actually 
succeeded in bending the same wire once more and making his 
escape! 

Once more I went to look for him with the cage in my hand, 
but when I found him he refused to be tempted. I left him for 
a day to starve, then tried him again; and then again many and 
many times on many following days, for he was now much too 
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strong on the wing to be hunted down. But though he invariably 
greeted and appeared to welcome me with his loud chirp, he 
tefused to come dowh, and after excitedly hailing me and flirting 
his feathers for a few moments he would fly away. 

Gradually I grew reconciled to my loss, for, though no longer 
my captive—my own bird—he was near me, living in the planta- 
tion and frequently seen. Often and often, at intervals of a few 
or of many days, when my lost, though not wholly lost, cardinal 
was not in my mind, I would come upon him, sometimes out on 





the plain, feeding with a flock of purple cow-birds, or yellow- 
breasted tronpials, or some other species. And when they would 
all rise up and fly away at my approach, he alone, after going a 
little distance with them, would drop out of the crowd and pitch 
on a stalk or thistle-bush, just, as it would appear, to look at me 
and hail me with his loud note—to say that he rrmembered me 
still. Then off he would fly after the others. 

That little action of his went far to reconcile me to his loss 
—to endear him still more to me, changing my boyish bitterness 
to a new and strange kind of delight in his happiness. 

But the end of the story is not yet: even at this distance, after 
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so many changing and hardening years, I experience a certain 
reluctance or heaviness of heart in telling it. 

The warm bright months went by and it was winter again—the 
cold season from May to August, when the trees are bare, the 
rainy south wind blows, and there are frosty nights, frosts that 
would sometimes last all day or even several days. ‘Then it was 
that I missed my bird and wondered often what had become 
of him. Had he flown to a warmer country with the swallows 
and other migrants? It could not be believed. But he was no 
longer in the plantation—that little sheltering island of trees in 
the level grassy sealike plain; and I should never see him more or 
know what his fate had been. 

One day in August, the men employed about the place were 
engaged in a grand annual campaign against the rats—a sort of 
spring-cleaning in and out of doors. The shelter of the huge old 
foss, and of the trees and thickets, wood-piles, many out-build- 
ings and barns full of raw or untanned hides, attracted numbers 
of these unpleasant little beasts and made it a sort of rats’ 
metropolis; and it was usual to clear them out in early spring 
before the new grass and herbage sprang up and covered the 

ground. They were suffocated with smoke, made deadly with 
* brimstone and tobacco, pumped into their holes. 

I was standing by one of the men who was opening one of 
the runs after the smoking process, when I caught sight of a 
gleam of scarlet colour in a heap of straw and rubbish he was 
turning over with his spade, and jumping down, I picked up the 
shining red object. It was my lost cardinal’s crest! And there 
. too were his grey wing and tail feathers, white feathers from his 
breast, and even some of his bones. Alas! he had found it too 
cold to roost in the naked trees in the cold wind and rain, and, 
seeking a more sheltered roosting-place on the ground, had been 
caught and carried into its den and devoured by a rat. 

I experienced a second and greater grief at his miserable end 
—a feeling so poignant that the memory has endured till now. 
For he was my loved cardinal—my first caged bird. And he was 
also my last. I could have no other, the lesson he had taught me 
having sunk into my heart—the knowledge that to a bird, too, 
the world is very beautiful and liberty very sweet. I could even 
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rejoice, when time had softened my first keen sorrow, that my 
cardinal had succeeded in making his escape, since at the last he 
had experienced those miraculous months of joyous existence, 
living the true bird-life for which nature had fashioned and fitted 
him. In all the years of his captivity he could never have known 
such a happiness, nor can any caged bird know it, however loudly 
and sweetly it may sing to win a lump of sugar or a sprig of 
groundsel from his tender-hearted keeper and delude him with 
the idea that it is well with his prisoner—that no injustice has 
been done. 


FROM 
An Otter’s Story 


EMIL E. LIERS 





The author has a deep sympathy and understanding of 
otters who he claims are the most maligned and misunder- 
stood of animals. People claim that they destroy the fish in 
lakes and streams, but Mr. Liers says, “Nonsense! I find that 
a steady diet of fish will kill an otter.” No less an authority 
than Ernest Thompson Seton describes the otter as “joyful, 
keen, and fearless; the noblest little animal that ever went 
four-footed through the woods.” In this story Ottiga and 
his mate, Beauty, are engaging examples of the otter’s play- 
fulness and watchfulness. 





Two Otters Together 


(©) and Beauty played until it seemed as if they must be 
exhausted, and then they played some more. They followed 
_ north on the Ontonagon, obeying every happy whim to de- 
tour along the small side streams. ‘These led them into numerous 
lakes, and they wandered from lake to lake and from pond to 
pond. It was a summer of perfect happiness. As the golden days 
went by they worked their way back south, crossing the water- 
shed into the region of the headwaters of the Wisconsin River. 
Traveling always farther away from Watersmeet, they found 
lakes without end—blue lakes clear as crystal, mysterious, murky 
lakes fringed with reeds, lakes so large they could not see across 
them, and tiny lakes like jewels hidden deep among the pines. 
In almost all of them otter food was abundant. 

Fall. found Ottiga and Beauty in the upper reaches of the 
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Wolf River, in the northeast part of Wisconsin. Crawfish were 
more plentiful than ever here, and there was nothing to mar 
their pleasure. Nothing, at least, until the trappers began to set 
their traps. But Ottiga and Beauty were trap-wise by now. 
Tragedy had taught them both many lessons in survival. They 
were very careful where they stepped when they came out of 
the water, and their keen noses and ears were always alert for 
any unusual smells or disturbances. They seldom stayed two days 
in one spot, knowing that it was safer not to; but that was no 
hardship to them. The running streams and lapping waves were 
always calling them on, and they loved their vagabond life. 

They seldom traveled very far in any one night, but they were 
always on the move. Sometimes they slept under big, overhang- 
ing trees, in a hollow space washed under the roots during high 
water or flood time. Other nights they just slept rough, in a 
grass or leaf nest in the bushes. When they found an old beaver 
house or a hollow log or tree, that made a perfect resting place. 

In late October they found a large cedar swamp with a deep, 
languid stream meandering through. The other streams and lakes 
were freezing, but this stream stayed open through November 
and was full of crawfish. It was a real wilderness Eden. Deer and 
rabbit trails crisscrossed between and under the low-hanging 
boughs of the cedars. Many kinds of wild life lived in peace and 
plenty in this swamp—until the last of November when the 
hunting season for deer opened. As soon as the shooting began 
many of the deer took refuge in the very heart of the swamp. 
There the marshy ground was covered with a tangle of dead- 
falls, and the standing trees grew so densely and their limbs hung 
so low that one could not see far. The only opening was a nar- 
row meadow through which the creek wandered with many turn- 
ings. 

One day Ottiga and Beauty played gaily as they were feeding, 
sliding on the ice across the bends of the creek where the edges 
were frozen. It had snowed since early morning, and all the 
world was white. The fresh snow sent them into a delirium of 
joy, and they slid, played tag, and rolled in the snow without a 
care in the world. Beauty would roll on her back, kicking her 
feet in the air, and Ottiga would slide into her, charging fiercely, 





as if he were going to bite and shake her. As they rolled and 
wrestled with each other, Ottiga gave deep, guttural growls while 
Beauty squealed wildly, pretending that he was hurting her 
terribly. 

When they tired of this game Beauty tunneled away under 
the deep snow, disappearing completely, until she suddenly 
poked her head up to the surface and sat up laughing at Ottiga, 
who made a great show of searching for her everywhere. Soon 
they rolled into the water, where islands of floating snow bobbed 
‘ along on the current and made little mounds to hide behind. 
The snow had almost ceased falling, but the game went on. 

Beauty and Ottiga were facing each other, treading water 
with their hind webs and wrestling, making believe they were 
biting each other, when Ottiga, alert for danger even in his play, 
spied a strange figure standing in the meadow about three rods 
distant. As he looked it moved just a little, and quick as light- 
ning he snorted a warning and ducked under the water. Auto- 
matically Beauty ducked and not a split second too soon; for 
just at that moment a bullet hit the water beyond them with a 
heavy impact. 





What Ottiga had seen was a deer hunter aiming his gun at 
them. The hunter had followed three deer tracks into the 
swamps, hoping to get a shot at one of the two large buck deer 
who were following a doe. The hunter crept through the soft 
snow, advancing very carefully. The swamp was frozen enough to 
hold his weight, and he took one slow step at a time, watching 
down the narrow opening among the trees for a sight of one of 
the bucks. 

The hunter heard the otters playing before he saw them, and 
he could not imagine what was making all that noise. Even after 
he caught sight of them he did not recognize what kind of ani- 
mals they were. But, like all too many hunters, he decided to 
shoot them anyway, hoping the fur might be valuable. Either 
greed or a kind otter Providence persuaded him to try to kill both 
animals with one shot. In the moment that he waited for a 
better aim, Ottiga and Beauty sensed danger and escaped. 

They dived deep. Swimming under the water for a great dis- 
tance, they followed the winding creek farther and farther into 
the swamp. At last they came to their den, a large hollow cedar 
tree, the only entrance to which was under water. Here they 
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knew they were safe from man. The swamp was almost impen- 
etrable with its jumble of low, snow-laden cedar limbs, the jam 
of down timber, and the new growth that was springing up in 
the maze of fallen logs. Not even the wisest woodsman could 
have found them in that bog. 

Ottiga and Beauty chuckled to each other when they were 
cuddled up in their nest, but neither one could hear a sound. 
The terrible impact of the bullet hitting the water so close to 
their ears had temporarily deafened them. For several weeks they 
kept close to their den, staying in the densest part of the swamp, 
and gradually their hearing returned. 

In mid-December the weather grew much colder, and Beauty 
became restless. She felt strange stirrings in her that she did not 
understand, but somehow she knew that she wanted to find a 
larger burrow, warm and dry and with several entrances, and 
protected from all the other creatures of the forest as well as 
from man. One night she and Ottiga left their den and crossed 
the tangled swamp, and after traveling several miles as the crow 
flies they were back near Pine Lake at the headwaters of the 
Wolf River. 
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. FROM 
Wagtail 
ALICE C. GALL and FLEMING CREW 


How a young tadpole learns about himself from an old frog 
in this charming conversational encounter sounds almost 
too gay. Yet it is as scientifically accurate as the most sober 
and factual piece of nature writing. And it gives a vivid 
picture of what actually happens during a tadpole’s life in 
a country pool. 


Wagtail’s Life Grows Wider 


Kes the moment he was hatched, Wagtail found the Blue 
Pool a wonderful place to live in. Just at first he supposed that 
his own particular spot in the pickerel weed was all there was to 
the world and was quite astonished at the number of things that 
went on about him. 

And then one day he knew in some mysterious fashion that 
there was more to the world than just this, and the knowledge 
was so exciting that he could scarcely contain himself. 

“Why, this is wonderful!” he thought, when he discovered 
other pickerel weeds. 

“Tt is almost wonderful!” he said, when he too found that the 
Pool was filled with many lives besides his own. 

But the day he slipped out of the water onto a small island 
of sticks that had lodged among the stems of the pond lilies, 
was the most marvelous of all! 

He was almost stunned at what he saw around him. 

He couldn’t believe it; he simply couldn’t. So he sat quite still, 
waiting, not knowing what might happen to him next. 
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The Patriarch, who was taking the afternoon sun upon the 
island of sticks, looked down and saw the queer little figure, 
something like a Tadpole and something like a Frog, yet not 
quite like either. “Don’t be frightened,” he said softly. “It’s con- 
fusing just at first, but you will get used to it after a while.” 

“Will I?” asked Wagtail shyly. “It doesn’t seem as though I 
ever could.” “You will, though,” the old Frog assured him. “Take 
it easy and don’t rush things. I’m the Patriarch of the Pool,” he 
added kindly, “and, if there is anything you want to know, you 
may ask me and I will try to tell you.” 

“Thank you,” said Wagtail as he settled himself more com- 
fortably; “thank you, Patriarch; I want to know about every- 
thing.” 

- “There you go,” chuckled the Patriarch; “there you go, rushing 
things right away! One thing at a time is a very good rule to 
remember, young Tadpole.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wagtail meekly, “where shall we begin?” 

“Well,” said the Patriarch thoughtfully, “let us begin with 
you. How much of your life do you remember up to this 
minute?” 

“T remember the pickerel weeds,” answered Wagtail promptly, 
“and all manner of creatures rushing about among them.” 

“Do you remember when you hadn’t any eyes?” asked the 
old Frog. 

“Didn’t I always have eyes?” exclaimed Wagtail. 

“And do you remember when you didn’t have any mouth 
either?” went on the Patriarch, enjoying the Tadpole’s surprise. 

“Gracious!” said Wagtail excitedly, “you don’t mean—” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the old Frog; “I mean exactly that! There 
was a time when you had neither eyes nor mouth.” 

Wagtail was too amazed to say anything for a minute. He sat 
trying to get things straightened out in his mind while the 
Patriarch watched him. 

“Please, sir,” he said at last; “please, sir, I don’t seem to re- 
member anything so very clearly. Will you be good enough to 
tell about me, right from the start?” 

“That’s a very good spirit to show!” said the Patriarch. 

He darted out his tongue after an insect that had buzzed too 
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close to him, moved a little nearer to the Tadpole, and began 
his favorite pastime of story-telling. 

“Suppose we start with the day you squirmed your way out 
of a tiny egg,” he said. “You were a lively little fellow and the 
first thing you did was to wiggle your tail as hard as you could.” 

“Did I?” exclaimed Wagtail; “that was pretty clever, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Not especially,” returned the Patriarch dryly; “all Tadpoles 
do it.” 

“Oh,” said Wagtail, a trifle embarrassed. 

“But I will say,” added the old Frog kindly, “that you were 
unusually energetic about your tail-wagging—that’s where you 
got your name.” 

“Really?” said Wagtail, pleased to hear this. 

“Yes,” continued the Patriarch; “but you were so small that 
you soon grew tired and settled down on the soft, green carpet 
of water plants at the bottom of the Pool, to rest. 

“All around you was darkness. You couldn’t see because you 
had no eyes, and you must have wondered what the strange 
world was like, that you had come into.” 

“T don’t remember it at all,” said the little Tadpole. “Was I 
the only one who didn’t have eyes?” 

“Of course not,” the Patriarch told him; “no Tadpole has 
eyes when he is first hatched; and none of them have mouths.” 

“But how did I eat if I didn’t have a mouth?” inquired Wag- 
tail. 

“Well, now,” said the Patriarch, swelling out his sides with 
importance; “that is something which will astonish you, I ex- 
pect! You didn’t eat! You lived on your little tail!” 

“On my tail!” exclaimed Wagtail, very much puzzled. “What 
do you mean?” 

“J mean,” said the Patriarch, “that there was quite a bit of 
nourishment packed away in your tail; enough to keep you from 
being hungry while you waited for your mouth to grow.” 

“Isn’t that funny!” said Wagtail, amused at this idea; “how 
did it ever get there?” 

The Patriarch did not answer for a moment. “Well,” he said 
presently, “I’ll confess I don’t know the answer to that. To tell 
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you the truth, I’ve often wondered about it myself. Nobody 
knows the answer, I guess; it’s just the way Tadpoles are made 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“It’s a pretty good way, isn’t it?” said Wagtail. . 

“Tt is, indeed!” answered the old Frog; and then, after a min- 
ute, he went on: “Do you know, although I have lived so long, 
there are still a great many things that I wonder about? I often 
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wish I could remember more about my own Tadpole days.” 

Wagtail gave a little bounce upon the island of sticks. 

“Were you a Tadpole?” he asked in amazement. 

“Yes,” said the old Frog; “a long time ago.” 

“Just like me?” 

“Just like you.” 

This was almost too much for Wagtail to believe and he sat 
thinking it over for several minutes. 

What an exciting thing life was, to be sure! 

Suddenly a new thought occurred to him. “Will I grow to be 
big and strong and wonderful like you are, sometime?” he asked. 

“T hope you will be a much finer Frog than I am,” the Patri- 
arch replied. “I have managed to live for a long time, though 
there are many dangers at the Pool; and I hope you may do the 
same.” 

“What must I do to live to be old?” asked Wagtail anxiously. 

“First,” said the Patriarch, looking at the little Tadpole and 
speaking very slowly, “you must remember this: those who stay 
closest to home live longest. Do not wander far from the Pool 
and always keep a sharp lookout.” 

The Tadpole caught his breath, for the old Frog sounded very 
solemn; but he listened carefully as the other continued: 

“If you feel danger near, jump! Jump without waiting to see 
what it is. Jump as high and as far as you can; and into the water 
if possible.” 

“T will remember everything you have told me,” promised 
Wagtail; “it frightens me a little, but I will remember. And now, 
go on and tell me what else happened to me when I was very 
little, won’t you?” 

“Well, day by day you grew. After a while your mouth ap- 
peared, your eyes came, and you grew a fine strong pair of hind 
legs. Your tail kept getting shorter and shorter, for you did not 
need it after you had a mouth to eat with, until today you have 
scarcely any of it left at all!” 

“T haven’t, have I?” exclaimed Wagtail excitedly. “And will 
I soon be a real Frog like you?” 

“Not until your front legs grow, so that you can hop,” re- 
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turned the Patriarch; “but you will have them before long now, 
I expect,” he added. 
“Will I?” asked Wagtail. “And what will I do then?” 


But the old Frog did not answer. A widening cir¢le of ripples 
showed where he had dived into the water, leaving Wagtail alone 
upon the island of sticks. 


FROM 


The Silent World 


J. Y. COUSTEAU 


The French naval officer, Captain Jacques-Yvés Cousteau, 
and his friend Frédéric Dumas have been called “the first of 
the menfish.” From 5000 dives with the aqualung—some of 
them to depths that would have crushed a submarine—they 
have returned with magnificent pictures and descriptions 
of a world that had never been seen before. They have ex- 
ploded many of the old myths about the terrifying sea mon- 
sters. Their own close encounters with giant octopuses, 
for instance, proved that these creatures avoided men and 
only wanted to be left alone. But not all of the dangers 
are imaginary. Here Captain Cousteau tells of one encoun- 
ter that was as real as it was terrifying. 


Shark Close-Ups 


O, a goggle dive at Djerba Island off Tunisia in 1939 I met 
sharks underwater for the first time. They were magnificent gun- 
metal creatures, eight feet long, that swam in pairs behind their 
servant remoras. I was uneasy with fear, but I calmed somewhat 
when I saw the reaction of my diving companion, Simone. She 
was scared. The sharks passed on haughtily. 

The Djerba sharks were entered in a shark casebook I kept 
religiously until we went to the Red Sea in 1951, where sharks 
appeared in such numbers that my census lost value. From the 
data, covering over a hundred shark encounters with many 
varieties, I can offer two conclusions: The better acquainted we 
become with sharks, the less we know them, and one can never 
tell what a shark is going to do. 
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Man is separated from the shark by an abyss of time. The fish 
still lives in the late Mesozoic, when the rocks were made: it 
has changed but little in perhaps three hundred million years. 
Across the gulf of ages, which evolved other marine creatures, 
the relentless, indestructible shark has come without need of 
evolution, the oldest killer, armed for the fray of existence in 
the beginning. 


One sunny day in the open sea between the islands of Boavista 
and Maio, in the Cape Verde group, a long Atlantic swell beat 
on an exposed reef and sent walls of flume high into the air. 
Such a sight is the dread of hydrographers, who mark it off sternly 
to warn the mariner. But the Elie Monnier was attracted to 
such spots. We anchored by the dangerous reef to dive from the 
steeply rolling deck into the wild sea. Where there is a reef, there 
is abundant life. 

Small sharks came when we dropped anchor. The crew broke 
out tuna hooks and took ten of them in as many minutes. When 
we went overside for a camera dive, there were only two sharks 
‘left in the water. Under the racing swell we watched them 

strike the hooks and thrash their way through the surface. Down 

‘in the reef we found the savage population of the open ocean, 
including some extremely large nurse sharks, a class that is not 
supposed to be harmful to man. We saw three sharks sleeping in 
tocky caverns. The camera demanded lively sharks. Dumas and 
Tailliez swam into the caves and pulled their tails to wake them. 
The sharks came out and vanished into the blue, playing their 
bit parts competently. 

We saw a fifteen-foot nurse shark. I summoned Didi and con- 
veyed to him in sign language that he would be permitted to 
relax our neutrality toward sharks and take a crack at this one 
with his super-harpoon gun. It had a six-foot spear with an ex- 
plosive head and three hundred pounds of traction in its elastic 
bands. Dumas fired straight down at a distance of twelve feet. 
The four-pound harpoon struck the shark’s head and, two sec- 
onds later, the harpoon tip exploded. We were severely shaken. 
There was some pain involved. 

The shark continued to swim away, imperturbably, with the 
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spear sticking from its head like a flagstaff. After a few strokes 
the harpoon shaft fell to the bottom and the shark moved on. 
We swam after it as fast as we could to see what would happen. 
The shark showed every sign of normal movement, accelerated 
gradually and vanished. The only conclusion we could draw was 
that the harpoon went clear through the head and exploded 
externally, because no internal organ could survive a blast that 
nearly incapacitated us two harpoon lengths away. Even so, tak- 
ing such a burst a few inches from the head demonstrated the 
extraordinary vitality of sharks. 

One day we were finishing a movie sequence on trigger fish 
when Dumas and I were galvanized with ice-cold terror. It is a re- 
action unpleasant enough on land, and very lonely in the water. 
What we saw made us feel that naked men really do not belong 
under the sea. 

At a distance of forty feet there appeared from the gray haze 
the lead-white bulk of a twenty-five-foot Carcharodon carcharias, 
the only shark species that all specialists agree is a confirmed 
maneater. Dumas, my bodyguard, closed in beside me. ‘The brute 
was swimming lazily. In that moment I thought that at least he 
would have a bellyache on our three-cylinder lungs. 

Then, the shark saw us. His reaction was the last conceivable 
one. In pure fright, the monster voided a cloud of excrement 
and departed at an incredible speed. 

Dumas and I looked at each other and burst into nervous 
laughter. The self-confidence we gained that day led us to a 
foolish negligence. We abandoned the bodyguard system and all 
measures of safety. Further meetings with sharp-nosed sharks, 
tiger sharks, mackerel sharks, and ground sharks, inflated our 
sense of shark mastery. They all ran from us. After several weeks 
in the Cape Verdes, we were ready to state flatly that all sharks 
were cowards. They were so pusillanimous they wouldn’t hold 
still to be filmed. 

One day I was on the bridge, watching the little spark jiggle 
up and down on the echo-sound tape, sketching the profile of the 
sea floor nine thousand feet below the open Atlantic off Africa. 
There was the usual faint signal of the deep scattering layer 
twelve hundred feet down. The deep scattering layer is an as- 
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tounding new problem of oceanography, a mystifying physical 
mezzanine hovering above the bedrock of the sea. It is recorded 
at two to three hundred fathoms in the daytime and it ascends 
toward the surface at night. 

The phenomenon rises and falls with the cycle‘of sun and 
dark, leading some scientists to believe it is a dense blanket of 
living organisms, so vast as to tilt the imagination. As I watched 
the enigmatic scrawls, the stylus began to enter three distinct 
spurs on the tape, three separate scattering layers, one above the 
other. I was lost in whirling ideas, watching the spark etch the 
lowest and heaviest layer, when I heard shouts from the deck, 
“Whales!” A herd of sluggish bottlenosed whales surrounded the 
Elie Monnier. 

In the clear water we studied the big dark forms. Their heads 
were round and glossy with bulbous foreheads, the “bottle” 
which gives them their name. When a whale broke the surface, 
it spouted and the rest of the body followed softly, stretching 
in relaxation. The whale’s lips were curved in a fixed smile with 
tiny eyes close to the tucks of the lips, a roguish visage for such 
' a formidable creature. Dumas skinned down to the harpoon plat- 
form under the bow while I stuck a film magazine in the under- 
* water camera. The whales were back from a dive. One emerged 
twelve feet from Dumas. He threw the harpoon with all his 
might. The shaft struck near the pectoral fin and blood started. 
The animal sounded in an easy rhythm and we paid out a hun- 
dred yards of harpoon line, tied to a heavy gray buoy. The buoy 
was swept away in the water—the whale was well hooked. The 
other whales lay unperturbed around the Elie Monnier. 

We saw Dumas’s harpoon sticking out of the water; then it, 
the whale and buoy disappeared. Dumas climbed the mast with 
binoculars. I kept the ship among the whales, thinking they 
would not abandon a wounded comrade. Time passed. 

Libera, the keen-eyed radio man, spotted the buoy and there 
was the whale, seemingly unhurt, with the harpoon protruding 
like a toothpick. Dumas hit the whale twice with dum-dum 
bullets. Red water washed on the backs of the faithful herd, as 
it gathered around the stricken one. We struggled for an hour 
to pick up the buoy and tie the harpoon line to the Elie Monnier. 
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A relatively small bottlenosed whale, heavily wounded, was 
tethered to the ship. We were out of sight of land, with fifteen 
hundred fathoms of water under the keel, and the whale herd 
diving and spouting around the ship. Tailliez and I entered the 
water to follow the harpoon line to the agonized animal. 

The water was an exceptional clear turquoise blue. We fol- 
lowed the line a few feet under the surface, and came upon the 
whale. Thin streams of blood jetted horizontally from the bullet 
holes. I swam toward three other bottlenoses. As I neared them, 
they turned up their flukes and sounded. It was the first time I 
had been under water to actually see them diving and I under- 
stood the old whaler’s word, “sound.” They did not dive 
obliquely as porpoises often do. They sped straight down, per- 
fectly vertical. I followed them down a hundred feet. A fifteen- 
foot shark passed way below me, probably attracted by the 
whale’s blood. Beyond sight was the deep scattering layer; down 
there a herd of leviathans grazed; more sharks roamed. Above in 
the sun’s silvery light was Tailliez and a big whale dying. Reluc- 
tantly I returned to the ship. 

Back on deck I changed into another lung and strapped a 
tablet of cupric acetate on an ankle and one on my belt. When 
this chemical dissolves in water it is supposed to repulse sharks. 
Dumas was to pass a noose over the whale’s tail, while I filmed. 
Just after we went under he saw a big shark, but it was gone 
before I answered his shout. We swam under the keel of the 
ship and located the harpoon line. 

A few lengths down the line in a depth of fifteen feet we 
sighted an eight-foot shark of a species we had never before seen. 
He was impressively neat, light gray, sleek, a real collector’s 
item. A ten-inch fish with vertical black-and-white stripes ac- 
companied him a few inches above his back, one of the famous 
pilot fish. We boldly swam toward the shark, confident that he 
would run as all the others had. He did not retreat. We drew 
within ten feet of him, and saw all around the shark an escort 
of tiny striped pilots three or four inches long. 

They were not following him; they seemed part of him. A 
thumbnail of a pilot fish wriggled just ahead of the shark’s snout, 
miraculously staying in place as the beast advanced. He probably 
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found there a compressibility wave that held him. If he tumbled 
out of it, he would be hopelessly left behind. It was some time 
before we realized that the shark and his courtiers were not 
scared of us. 

Sea legends hold that the shark has poor eyesight and pilot 
fish guide him to the prey, in order to take crumbs from his table. 
Scientists today tend to pooh-pooh the attribution of the pilot 
as a seeing-eye dog, although dissection has confirmed the low 
vision of sharks. Our experiences lead us to believe they prob- 
ably see as well as we do. 

The handsome gray was not apprehensive. I was happy to 
have such an opportunity to film a shark, although, as the first 
wonder passed, a sense of danger came to our hearts. Shark and 
company slowly circled us. I became the film director, making 
signs to Dumas, who was co-starred with the shark. Dumas 
obligingly swam in front of the beast and along behind it. He 
lingered at the tail and reached out his hand. He grasped the tip 


_ of the caudal fin, undecided about giving it a good pull. That 


would break the dreamy rhythm and make a good shot, but it 
might also bring the teeth snapping back at him. Dumas 
released the tail and pursued the shark round and round. I was 
whirling in the center of the game, busy framing Dumas. He was 
swimming as hard as he could to keep up with the almost mo- 
tionless animal. The shark made no hostile move nor did he 
flee, but his hard little eyes were on us. 

I tried to identify the species. The tail was quite asymmetrical, 


‘with an unusually long top, or heterocercal caudal fin. He had 


huge pectorals, and the large dorsal fin was rounded with a big 
white patch on it. In outline and marking he resembled no shark 
we had seen or studied. 

The shark had gradually led us down to sixty feet. Dumas 
pointed down. From the visibility limit of the abyss, two more 
sharks climbed toward us. They were fifteen-footers, slender, 
steel-blue animals with a more savage appearance. They leveled 
off below us. ‘They carried no pilot fish. 

Our old friend, the gray shark, was getting closer to us, tight- 
ening his slowly revolving cordon. But he still seemed manage- 
able. He turned reliably in his clockwise prowl and the pilots 
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held their stations. The blue pair from the abyss hung back, 
leaving the affair to the first comer. We revolved inside the ring, 
watching the gray, and tried to keep the blues located at the 
same time. We never found them in the same place twice. 

Below the blue sharks there appeared great tunas with long 
fins. Perhaps they had been there since the beginning, but it was 
the first time we noticed them. Above us flying fish gamboled, 
adding a discordant touch of gaiety to what was becoming a 
tragedy for us. Dumas and I ransacked our memories for advices 
on how to frighten off sharks. “Gesticulate wildly,” said a life- 
guard. We flailed our arms. The gray did not falter. “Give ’em a 
flood of bubbles,” said a helmet diver. Dumas waited until the 
shark had reached his nearest point and released a heavy exhala- 
tion. The shark did not react. “Shout as loud as you can,” said 
Hans Hass. We hooted until our voices cracked. The shark ap- 
peared deaf. “Cupric acetate tablets fastened to leg and belt will 
keep sharks away if you go into the drink,” said an Air Force 
briefing officer. Our friend swam through the copper-stained wa- 
ter without a wink. His cold, tranquil eye appraised us. He 
seemed to know what he wanted, and he was in no hurry. 

A small dreadful thing occurred. ‘The tiny pilot fish on the 
shark’s snout tumbled off his station and wriggled to Dumas. It 
was a long journey for the little fellow, quite long enough for us 
to speculate on his purpose. The mite butterflied in front of Du- 
mas’s mask. Dumas shook his head as if to dodge a mosquito. 
The little pilot fluttered happily, moving with the mask, inside 
which Dumas focused in cross-eyed agony. 

Instinctively I felt my comrade move close to me, and I saw 
his hand held out clutching his belt knife. Beyond the camera 
and the knife, the gray shark retreated some distance, turned, 
and glided at us head-on. 

We did not believe in knifing sharks, but the final moment 
had come, when knife and camera were all we had. I had my 
hand on the camera button and it was running, without my 
knowledge that I was filming the oncoming beast. The flat snout 
grew larger and there was only the head. I was flooded with an- 
ger. With all my strength I thrust the camera and banged his 
muzzle. I felt the wash of a heavy body flashing past and the 
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shark was twelve feet away, circling us as slowly as before, un- 
harmed and expressionless. I thought, Why in hell doesn’t he go 
to the whale? The nice juicy whale. What did we ever do to him? 

The blue sharks now climbed up and joined us. Dumas and I 
decided to take a chance on the surface. We swam up and thrust 
our masks out of the water. The Elie Monnier was three hun- 
dred yards away, under the wind. We waved wildly and saw no 
reply from the ship. We believed that floating on the surface 
with one’s head out of the water is the classic method of being 
eaten away. Hanging there, one’s legs could be plucked like ba- 
nanas. I looked down. The three sharks were rising toward us in 
a concerted attack. 

We dived and faced them. The sharks resumed the circling 
maneuver. As long as we were a fathom or two down, they hesi- 
tated to approach. It would have been an excellent idea for us to 
navigate toward the ship. However, without landmarks, or a 
wrist compass, we could not follow course. 

Dumas and I took a position with each man’s head watching 
the other man’s flippers, in the theory that the sharks preferred 
to strike at feet. Dumas made quick spurts to the surface to wave 
his arms for a few seconds. We evolved a system of taking turns 
for brief appeals on the surface, while the low man pulled his 
knees up against his chest and watched the sharks. A blue closed 
in on Dumas’s feet while he was above. I yelled. Dumas turned 
over and resolutely faced the shark. The beast broke off and 
went back to the circle. When we went up to look we were dizzy 
and disoriented from spinning around under water, and had to 
revglve our heads like a lighthouse beacon to find the Elie Mon- 
nier. We saw no evidence that our shipmates had spied us. 

We were nearing exhaustion, and cold was claiming the outer 
layers of our bodies. I reckoned we had been down over a half 
hour. Any moment we expected the constriction of air in our 
mouthpieces, a sign that the air supply nears exhaustion. When 
it came, we would reach behind our backs and turn the emer- 
gency supply valve. There was five minutes’ worth of air in the 
emergency ration. When that was gone, we could abandon our 
mouthpieces and make mask dives, holding our breath. ‘That 
would quicken the pace, redouble the drain on our strength, and 
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leave us facing tireless, indestructible creatures that never needed 
breath. The movements of the sharks grew agitated. They ran 
around us, working all their strong propulsive fins, turned down 
and disappeared. We could not believe it. Dumas and I stared at 
each other. A shadow fell across us. We looked up and saw the 
hull of the Elie Monnier’s launch. Our mates had seen our sig- 
nals and had located our bubbles. ‘The sharks ran when they saw 
the launch. 

We flopped into the boat, weak and shaken. ‘The crew were as 
distraught as we were. The ship had lost sight of our bubbles and 
drifted away. We could not believe what they told us; we had 
been in the water only twenty minutes. ‘The camera was jammed 
by contact with the shark’s nose. 

On board the Elie Monnier, Dumas grabbed a rifle and 
jumped into the small boat to visit the whale. He found it faintly 
alive. We saw a brown body separate from the whale and speed 
away, a shark. Dumas rowed around to the whale’s head and gave 
the coup de grdce, point-blank with a dum-dum bullet. The head 
sank with the mouth open, streaming bubbles from the blow- 
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hole. Sharks twisted in the red water, striking furiously at the 
whale. Dumas plunged his hands in the red froth and fastened a 
noose to the tail, which is. what he had started out to do when 
we were diverted by our friend. 

We hoisted the whale aboard and were impressed by the 
moon-shaped shark bites. The inch-thick leather of the whale 
had been scooped out cleanly, without rips, ten or fifteen pounds 
of blubber at a bite. The sharks had waited until we were cheated 
away from them before they struck the easy prey. 


Bird Enemies 


JOHN BURROUGHS 





No day seems ever to have passed without Burroughs’ not- 
ing some new detail about the lives of his bird and animal 
neighbors. His works are filled with vivid little accounts of 
the happenings outside his study window, of the tricks and 

_ wiles that amused him, and of the tragedies that he some- 
times saw. Here he talks of the dangers that the birds must 
face. And here, for once, he becomes indignant—not, of 
course, at his bird friends, but at the people who rob their 
nests and destroy them. 


H... surely the birds know their enemies! See how the wrens 
and robins and bluebirds pursue and scold the cat, while they 
take little or no notice of the dog. Even the swallow will fight 
the cat, and, relying too confidently upon its powers of flight, 
sometimes swoops down so near to its enemy that it is caught by 
.a sudden stroke of the cat’s paw. The only case I know of in 
which our small birds fail to recognize their enemy is furnished 
by the shrike; apparently the little birds do not know that this 
modest-colored bird is an assassin. At least, I have never seen 
them scold or molest him, or utter any outcries at his presence, 
as they usually do at birds of prey. Probably it is because the 
shrike is a rare visitant, and is not found in this part of the coun- 
try during the nesting season of our songsters. 

But the birds have nearly all found out the trick of the jay, and 
when he comes sneaking through the trees in May and June in 
quest of eggs, he is quickly exposed and roundly abused. It is 
amusing to see the robins hustle him out of the tree which holds 
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their nest. They cry “Thief, thief!” to the top of their voices as 
they charge upon him, and the jay retorts in a voice scarcely less 
complimentary as he makes off. 

The jays have their enemies also, and need to keep an eye on 
their own eggs. It would be interesting to know if jays ever rob 
jays, or crows plunder crows; or is there honor among thieves 
even in the feathered tribes? I suspect the jay is often punished 
by birds which are otherwise innocent of nest-robbing. One sea- 
son I found a jay’s nest in a small cedar on the side of a wooded 
ridge. It held five eggs, every one of which had been punctured. 
Apparently some bird had driven its shark beak through their 
shells, with the sole intention of destroying them, for no part of 
the contents of the eggs had been removed. It looked like a case 
of revenge; as if some thrush or warbler, whose nest had suffered 
at the hands of the jays, had watched its opportunity, and had 
in this way retaliated upon its enemies. An egg for an egg. The 
jays were lingering near, very demure and silent, and probably 
ready to join a crusade against nest-robbers. 

The great bugaboo of the birds is the owl. The owl snatches 
them from off their roosts at night, and gobbles up their eggs and 
young in their nests. He is a veritable ogre to them, and his pres- 
ence fills them with consternation and alarm. 

One season, to protect my early cherries, I placed a large 
stuffed owl amid the branches of the tree. Such a racket as there 
instantly began about my grounds is not pleasant to think upon! 
The orioles and robins fairly “shrieked out their affright.” The 
news instantly spread in every direction, and apparently every 
bird in town came to see that owl in the cherry-tree, and every 
bird took a cherry, so that I lost more fruit than if I had left the 
owl in-doors. With craning necks and horrified looks the birds 
alighted upon the branches, and between their screams would 
snatch off a cherry, as if the act were some relief to their out- 
raged feelings. 

The chirp and chatter of the young of birds which build in 
concealed or inclosed places, like the woodpeckers, the house 
wren, the high-hole, the oriole, is in marked contrast to the si- 
lence of the fledgelings of most birds that build open and 
exposed nests. The young of the sparrows,—unless the social 
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sparrow be an exception,—warblers, fly-catchers, thrushes, never 
allow a sound to escape them; and on the alarm note of their 
parents being heard, sit especially close and motionless, while 
the young of chimney swallows, woodpeckers, and orioles are 
very noisy. The latter, in its deep pouch, is quite safe from birds 
of prey, except perhaps the owl. The owl, I suspect, thrusts its 
leg into the cavities of woodpeckers and into the pocketlike nest 
of the oriole, and clutches and brings forth the birds in its talons. 
In one case which I heard of, a screech-owl] had thrust its claw 
into a cavity in a tree, and grasped the head of a red-headed 
woodpecker; being apparently unable to draw its prey forth, it 
had thrust its own round head into the hole, and in some way be- 
came fixed there, and had thus died with the woodpecker in its 
talons. 

The life of birds is beset with dangers and mishaps of which we 
know little. One day, in my walk, I came upon a goldfinch with 
the tip of one wing securely fastened to the feathers of its rump, 
by what appeared to be the silk of some caterpillar. The bird, 
though uninjured, was completely crippled, and could not fly a 
stroke. Its little body was hot and panting in my hands, as I care- 
fully broke the fetter. Then it darted swiftly away with a happy 
cry. 

A record of all the accidents and tragedies of bird life for a 
single season would show many curious incidents. A friend of 
mine opened his box-stove one fall to kindle a fire in it, when he 
beheld in the black interior the desiccated forms of two blue- 
birds. ‘The birds had probably taken refuge in the chimney during 


“some cold spring storm, and had come down the pipe to the 


stove, from whence they were unable to ascend. A peculiarly 
touching little incident of bird life occurred to a caged female 
canary. Though unmated, it laid some eggs, and the happy bird 
was so carried away by her feelings that she would offer food to 
the eggs, and chatter and twitter, trying, as it seemed, to encour- 
age them to eat! The incident is hardly tragic, neither is it comic. 

Certain birds nest in the vicinity of our houses and outbuild- 
ings, or even in and upon them, for protection from their en- 
emies, but they often thus expose themselves to a plague of the 
most deadly character. 
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I refer to the vermin with which their nests often swarm, and 
which kill the young before they are fledged. In a state of nature 
this probably never happens; at least I have never seen or heard 
of it happening to nests placed in trees or under rocks. It is the 
curse of civilization falling upon the birds which come too near 
man. The vermin, or the germ of the vermin, is probably con- 
veyed to the nest in hen’s feathers, or in straws and hairs picked 
up about the barn or hen-house. A robin’s nest upon your porch 
or in your summer-house will occasionally become an intolerable 
nuisance from the swarms upon swarms of minute vermin with 
which it is filled. The parent birds stem the tide as long as they 
can, but are often compelled to leave the young to their terrible 
fate. 





One season a phoebe-bird built on a projecting stone under 
the eaves of the house, and all appeared to go well till the young 
were nearly fledged, when the nest suddenly became a bit of pur- 
gatory. The birds kept their places in their burning bed till they 
could hold out no longer, when they leaped forth and fell dead 
upon the ground. 

After a delay of a week or more, during which I imagine the 
parent birds purified themselves by every means known to them, 
the couple built another nest a few yards from the first, and pro- 
ceeded to rear a second brood; but the new nest developed into 
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the same. bed of torment that the first did, and the three young 
birds, nearly ready to fly, perished as they sat within it. The par- 
ent birds then left the place as if it had been accursed. 

I imagine the smaller birds have an enemy in our native white- 
footed mouse, though I have not proof enough to convict him. 
But one season the nest of a chickadee which I was observing 
was broken up in a position where nothing but a mouse could 
have reached it. The bird had chosen a cavity in the limb of an 
apple-tree which stood but a few yards from the house. The 
cavity was deep, and the entrance to it, which was ten feet from 
the ground, was small. Barely light enough was admitted, when 
the sun was in the most favorable position, to enable one to 
make out,.the number of eggs, which was six, at the bottom of 
the dim interior. While one was peering in and trying to get his 
head out of his own light, the bird would startle him by a queer 
kind of puffing sound. She would not leave her nest like most 
birds, but really tried to blow, or scare, the intruder away; and 
after repeated experiments I could hardly refrain from jerking my 
head back when that little explosion of sound came up from the 
dark interior. One night, when incubation was about half fin- 
ished, the nest was harried. A slight trace of hair or fur at the 
entrance led me to infer that some small animal was the robber. 
A weasel might have done it, as they sometimes climb trees, but 
I doubt if either a squirrel or a rat could have passed the en- 
trance. 

Probably few persons have ever suspected the cat-bird of being 
an egg-sucker; I do not know that she has ever been accused of 


_ such a thing, but there is something uncanny and disagreeable 


about her, which I at once understood, when I one day caught 
her in the very act of going through a nest of eggs. 

A pair of the least fly-catchers, the bird which says chebec, 
chebec, and is a small edition of the pewee, one season built 
their nest where I had them for many hours each day under my 
observation. ‘The nest was a very snug and compact structure 
placed in the forks of a small maple about twelve feet from the 
ground. ‘T’he season before, a red squirrel had harried the nest of 
a wood-thrush in this same tree, and I was apprehensive that he 
would serve the fly-catchers the same trick. So, as I sat with my 
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book in a summer-house near by, I kept my loaded gun within 
easy reach. One egg was laid, and the next morning, as I made 
my daily inspection of the nest, only a fragment of its empty 
shell was to be found. This I removed, mentally imprecating the 
rogue of a red squirrel. The birds were much disturbed by the 
event, but did not desert the nest, as I had feared they would, 
but after much inspection of it and many consultations together, 
concluded, it seems, to try again. Two more eggs were laid, when 
one day I heard the birds utter a sharp cry, and on looking up | 
saw a cat-bird perched upon the rim of the nest, hastily devour- 
ing the eggs. I soon regretted my precipitation in killing her, be- 
cause such interference is generally unwise. It turned out that 
she had a nest of her own with five eggs, in a spruce-tree near my 
window. 

Then this pair of little fly-catchers did what I had never seen 
birds do before; they pulled the nest to pieces and rebuilt it in a 
peach-tree not many rods away, where a brood was successfully 
reared. The nest was here exposed to the direct rays of the noon- 
day sun, and to shield her young when the heat was greatest, the 
mother-bird would stand above them with wings slightly spread, 
as other birds have been known to do under like circumstances. 

To what extent the cat-bird is a nest-robber I have no evidence, 
but that feline mew of hers, and that flirting, flexible tail, suggest 
something not entirely bird-like. 

Probably the darkest tragedy of the nest is enacted when a 
snake plunders it. All birds and animals, so far as I have observed, 
behave in a peculiar manner toward a snake. ‘They seem to feel 
something of the same loathing toward it that the human species 
experiences. The bark of a dog when he encounters a snake is 
different from that which he gives out on any other occasion; it 
is a mingled note of alarm, inquiry, and disgust. 

One day a tragedy was enacted a few yards from where I was 
sitting with a book; two song-sparrows were trying to defend 
their nest against a black snake. The curious, interrogating note 
of a chicken who had suddenly come upon the scene in his walk, 
first caused me to look up from my reading. There were the spar- 
rows, with wings raised in a way peculiarly expressive of horror 
and dismay, rushing about a low clump of grass and bushes. 
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Then, looking more closely, I saw the glistening form of the 
black snake, and the quick movement of his head as he tried to 
seize the birds. The sparrows darted about and through the grass 
and weeds, trying to beat the snake off. Their tails and wings 
were spread, and, panting with the heat and the desperate strug- 
gle, they presented a most singular spectacle. They uttered no 
cry, not a sound escaped them; they were plainly speechless with 
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horror and dismay. Not once did they drop their wings, and the 
peculiar expression of those uplifted palms, as it were, I shall 
never forget. 

It occurred to me that parkas here was a case of attempted 
bird-charming on the part of the snake, so I looked on from be- 
hind the fence. The birds charged the snake and harassed him 
from every side, but were evidently under no spell save that of 
courage in defending their nest. Every moment or two I could 
see the head and neck of the serpent make a sweep at the birds, 
when the one struck at would fall back, and the other would re- 
new the assault from the rear. There appeared to be little danger 
that the snake could strike and hold one of the birds, though I 
trembled for them, they were so bold and approached so near to 
the snake’s head. ‘Time and again he sprang at them, but without 
success. How the poor things panted, and held up their wings ap- 
pealingly! Then the snake glided off to the near fence, barely 
escaping the stone which I hurled at him. I found the nest rifled 
and deranged; whether it had contained eggs or young I know 
not. The male sparrow had cheered me many a day with his song, 
and I blamed myself for not having rushed at once to the rescue, 
when the arch enemy was upon him. There is probably little 
truth in the popular notion that snakes charm birds. ‘The black 
snake is the most subtle, alert, and devilish of our snakes, and I 
have never seen him have any but young, helpless birds in his 
mouth. 

We have one parasitical bird, the cow-bird, so-called because it 
walks about amid the grazing cattle and seizes the insects which 
their heavy tread sets going, which is an enemy of most of the 
smaller birds. It drops its egg in the nest of the song-sparrow, the 
social sparrow, the snowbird, the vireos and the wood-warblers, 
and as a rule it is the only egg in the nest that issues successfully. 
Either the eggs of the rightful owner of the nest are not hatched, 
or else the young are overridden and overreached by the parasite 
and perish prematurely. 

Among the worst enemies of our birds are the so-called “col- 
lectors,” men who plunder nests and murder their owners in the 
name of science. Not the genuine ornithologist, for no one is 
more careful of squandering bird life than he; but the sham or- 
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nithologist, the man whose vanity or affectation happens to take 
an ornithological turn. He is seized with an itching for a col- 
lection of eggs and birds because it happens to be the fashion, or 
because it gives him the air of a man of science. But in the ma- 
jority of cases the motive is a mercenary one; the collector ex- 
pects to sell these spoils of the groves and orchards. Robbing 
nests and killing birds becomes a business with him. He goes 
about it systematically, and becomes an expert in circumventing 
and slaying our songsters. Every town of any considerable size is 
infested with one or more of these bird highwaymen, and every 
nest in the country round about that the wretches can lay hands 
on is harried. Their professional term for a nest of eggs is “a 
clutch,” a word that well expresses the work of their grasping, 
murderous fingers. They clutch and destroy in the germ the life 
and music of the woodlands. 

It is true that the student of ornithology often feels compelled 
to take bird-life. It is not an easy matter to “name all the birds 
without a gun,” though an opera-glass will often render identifi- 
cation entirely certain, and leave the songster unharmed; but 
once having mastered the birds, the true ornithologist leaves his 
gun at home. 

It is probably true that the number of our birds destroyed by 
man is but a small percentage of the number cut off by their 
natural enemies; but it is to be remembered that those he de- 
stroys are in addition to those thus cut off, and that it is this 
extra or artificial destruction that disturbs the balance of nature. 
’ The operation of natural causes keeps the birds in check, but the 
greed of the collectors and milliners tends to their extinction. 

I have remarked above that there is probably very little truth in 
the popular notion that snakes can “charm” birds. But two of 
my correspondents have each furnished me with an incident 
from his own experience, which seems to confirm the popular 
belief. One of them writes from Georgia as follows:— 

“Some twenty-eight years ago I was in Calaveras County, Cali- 
fornia, engaged in cutting lumber. One day in coming out of the 
camp or cabin, my attention was attracted to the curious action 
of a quail in the air, which, instead of flying low and straight 
ahead as usual, was some fifty feet high, flying in a circle, and 
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uttering cries of distress. I watched the bird and saw it gradually 
descend, and followmg with my eye in a line from the bird to 
the ground saw a large snake with head erect and some ten or 
twelve inches above the ground, and mouth wide open, and as far 
as I could see, gazing intently on the quail (I was about thirty 
feet from the snake). The quail gradually descended, its circles 
growing smaller and smaller and all the time uttering cries of 
distress, until its feet were within two or three inches of the 
mouth of the snake; when I threw a stone, and though not hit- 
ting the snake, yet struck the ground so near as to frighten him, 
and he gradually started off. The quail, however, fell to the 
ground, apparently lifeless. I went forward and picked it up and 
found it was thoroughly overcome with fright, its little heart 
beating as if it would burst through the skin. After holding it in 
my hand a few moments it flew away. I then tried to find the 
snake, but could not. I am unable to say whether the snake was 
venomous or belonged to the constricting family, like the black 
snake. I can well recollect it was large and moved off rather slow. 
As I had never seen anything of the kind before, it made a great 
impression on my mind, and after the lapse of so long a time, 
the incident appears as vivid to me as though it had occurred 
yesterday.” 

It is not probable that the snake had its mouth open; its dart- 
ing tongue may have given that impression. 

The other incident comes to me from Vermont. “While re- 
turning from church in 1876,” says the writer, “as I was crossing 
a bridge. . . I noticed a striped snake in the act of charming a 
song-sparrow. They were both upon the sand beneath the bridge. 
The snake kept his head swaying slowly from side to side, and 
darted his tongue out continually. The bird, not over a foot 
away, was facing the snake, hopping from one foot to the other, 
and uttering a dissatisfied little chirp. I watched them till the 
snake seized the bird, having gradually drawn nearer. As he seized 
it, I leaped over the side of the bridge; the snake glided away and 
I took up the bird, which he had dropped. It was too frightened 
to try to fly, and I carried it nearly a mile before it flew from my 
open hand.” 

If these observers are quite sure of what they saw, then un- 
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doubtedly snakes have the power to draw birds within their grasp. 
I remember that my mother once told me that while gathering 
wild strawberries she had on one occasion come upon a bird 
fluttering about the head of a snake as if held there by a spell. 
On her appearance, the snake lowered its head and made off, 
and the panting bird flew away. A neighbor of mine killed a black 
snake which had swallowed a full-grown red squirrel, probably 
captured by the same power of fascination. 


~ FROM 


Vulpes, the Red Fox 


JOHN and JEAN GEORGE 


This beautifully written story of the life of a fox succeeds 
in giving an unusually sympathetic and realistic picture of 
an animal—and does this without having them actually talk. 
Vulpes is the pride of his parents, the smartest pup in the 
litter. Here he makes his first exploration into the world 
around him, and learns his first lesson about his worst 
enemy—man. 


A Fox Cub 


W..: the coming of June the pups were about half grown. 
They still lacked the red luster of their parents’ coats, but Vulpes 
could feel a growing strength in his body. As each day passed, he 
gained more of the smooth easy grace of his mother and father. 
He liked to run over the rocks and stretch his young, lithe legs 
in a race with his brothers and sisters. His explorations became 
wider and wider until he knew who was nesting in the honey- 
suckle thickets and who was nesting in the redbud trees all 
around the den. 

More and more of late his father had been dropping mice in 
the woods near the den. Earlier his father had brought mice 
right up to their home. But now he was encouraging his young 
family to seek them in the woods. In this way the little foxes 
were taught to hunt their food. 

One evening Vulpes climbed up to the grassy knoll where the 
woodcock danced earlier in the spring. He had learned that this 
was where his father liked to rest. He sat down on a flat rock 
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much as his father had done. From the rock he could see over 
the canal bank and out to the gorge of the Potomac River. He 
could look up and down the tow-path. He could look through 
the open woods and see the shrubby fence rows of the farm lands 
in the distance. The fence rows were twisted with honeysuckle 
vines that filled the air with a heavy sweet scent. 

As he glanced about, Vulpes caught a blur of movement in 
the woods below him. He studied the movement carefully. ‘Then 
he wagged his tail, for he saw it was his father. The old dog fox 
came up to the clearing and gazed at his son. He was surprised 
to find him there on his high rock. For a moment he stood and 
looked at him proudly, then he trotted off to join his mate at the 
den. 

' Vulpes thought his father might have hidden a mouse while 
he paused at the edge of the clearing. So he dashed over to the 
spot. He sniffed the air, and sure enough, he caught the scent of 
a mouse. Instinctively he hunted. The scent seemed to be coming 
from a dense clump of grass. He pounced upon it. Quickly he 
._ bit down into the tangled mat. At the same time he heard a 
squeak. Vulpes had caught his-first mouse alone! 

It was the best mouse he had ever eaten. As he finished he 
looked up to see his father standing beside him. The old fox was 
there on his first triumph. 

With the coming of July, Vulpes had learned to hunt quite 
well. July along the Potomac was hot and moist and the little 
foxes stayed in the cool den during the day. Outside they could 
hear the heavy drone of insects in the hot summer sun. The birds 
* seldom sang during the day. Only the monotonous call of the 
vireos and the flycatchers sounded through the woods. 

In the cool of the evening Vulpes wandered off through the 
woods. ‘The summer foliage made heavy shadows along his favor- 
ite trail that led to the crest of the hill. He had grown confident 
—perhaps too confident of his ability as a hunter. 

This evening he was out to hunt. He trotted to the grassy knoll 
where he had caught his first mouse. Often he had caught crickets 
there and chased rabbits. As he came up over the ridge of the hill 
he sniffed the air. He smelt nothing in the hot summer evening. 
He crouched and listened. 
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Except for the crickets, the hill was silent. This evening he 
found the crickets of little interest so he trotted over to the 
fence row that bordered the farm lands. He knew that the 
shrubby fence rows where the woods met the fields were used as 
pathways for larger game. 

Vulpes looked at the old weathered chestnut rails. ‘They were 
wound with trumpet vines and honeysuckle that had grown up 
during the years. Twisted thickets of greenbrier and blackberries 
stretched along the woodland border. The wildlife found these 
fences to their liking. There was an abundance of food and at 
the same time there were many excellent hiding places near-by. 
They could scurry to cover at the threat of danger. 

So it was that these places were used as woodland avenues. 
Here the quail moved from one feeding patch to another; coons 
followed the paths to woodland streams; opossums and rabbits, 
chipmunks and squirrels constantly passed along them. 

Vulpes crept through the trumpet vines and honeysuckle and 
crouched under a fence rail where he could watch the avenues. 
Presently he saw a rabbit hopping along slowly. Its small nose 
wriggled as it smelt the new leaves and chewed the tender clover. 
Vulpes balanced himself for a spring. He scarcely stirred a leaf. 
When the rabbit was within reach, the little fox flashed out of 
his hiding place under the rail. He had misjudged. The rabbit 
burst into a gallop, with Vulpes after him losing ground rapidly. 
He was no match for the cottontail. But he enjoyed the chase, 
and followed him out through the field, over the hills and back 
to the woods. 

It wasn’t long before the rabbit was out of sight. Now Vulpes 
was following him by scent alone. Gradually the trail became 
weaker and weaker. Then he lost it. 

Vulpes sat down and scratched his head with his hind foot. 
He sniffed the air. Presently he saw what his nose had been ex- 
pecting. A chipmunk was scurrying down the side of a gnarled 
ironwood tree. 

The chipmunk looked up from his busy work and glanced at 
Vulpes. He came lower and flicked his tail, teasing the little fox 
into a chase. Vulpes sensed his play and turned his nose away, 
ignoring him. But Tamias, the chipmunk, was not to be brushed 
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off when he felt in a frivolous mood. He ran down the ironwood 
trunk to a crotch about three feet above the ground. He fussed 
noisily at the fox. Vulpes looked up at the evening sky. Tamias 
flew down the side of the tree and skidded over to a near-by oak. 
He buzzed gleefully at the little fox. 

This began to excite Vulpes. He waited for the next move that 

Tamias should make. Presently, the noisy chipmunk came down 
the oak to make a dash for the ironwood again. Vulpes pre- 
tended he didn’t see him. He looked at an oak leaf twisting in 
the light wind. ‘Tamias whizzed by. Vulpes leapt after him. ‘There 
was no squeal. Only the scratch of little feet on the ironwood 
and then a mad chatter from the limb of the tree where Tamias 
sat in safety. 
- Vulpes lifted his head into the air and trotted off toward the 
hill that overlooked the river. Maybe he didn’t catch the rabbit, 
maybe he didn’t catch the chipmunk, but he knew where some 
good crickets and grasshoppers were and he would show them 
what a fine hunter he was. 

Early one morning while Vulpes slept in the den with his nose 
at the tunnel, he smelt some men coming down the tow-path. 
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His curiosity was aroused and he crept to the end of the tunnel 
to watch them. They were. talking and laughing and their voices 
rang out clearly in the cool air of the summer morning. Vulpes 
looked back at his brothers and sisters. They were curled in tight, 
tuddy balls with their now rather pretentious tails swirled up to 
their noses. They were almost too big for the den, but they still 
came back to it to sleep and rest. It was a haven for the little 
foxes although they were almost full grown. Vulpes’ parents 
rarely slept with the cubs now. They would go out on a bare 
rock and sleep during the warm daylight hours. However, they 
were always near-by. 

Vulpes saw that everyone was sleeping, but decided he would 
follow the men. He wanted to discover for himself what made 
them his greatest enemy. His curiosity was still unsatisfied. 

The men had passed the den and were well up the path. 
Vulpes stepped lightly over the rocks and glided down into the 
grassy bottom of the canal. ‘The summer had filled the canal with 
reeds and weeds. The water ran only in a trickle down the bed. 
The frogs made less noise these hot days, and only occasionally 
on a cool night did Vulpes hear Hyla. 
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As he crossed the canal bed and darted up the bank on the 
other side, a cloud of butterflies flew up before him and scattered 
like leaves over the water. When Vulpes had passed they settled 
back to the muddy pools. 

As the fox came up on the tow-path he saw that the men had 
turned off the canal and were following a foot trail down through 
the woods toward the river. Clinging to the foliage that now al- 
most overgrew the path, Vulpes followed them silently. 

He turned down the trail where the men had gone, and fol- 
lowed them just on the other side of a low ridge. They strode 
through the woods fearlessly and came out to the river at the 
gorge. From a safe distance Vulpes could watch them. They had 
no sharp fangs or claws. There was nothing about these smooth, 
hairless animals that aroused any respect in the little fox. He 
crept closer, clinging low to the ground and barely turning a 
twig. He was not afraid, yet he naturally followed the instincts 
of the wild within him. He remained hidden. 

There were three men. They all carried rifles. One of the men 
raised his gun to his shoulder and pointed it at a log floating in 
« the river. The sharp report surprised the fox. He drew back. His 
muscles tensed and his ears shot forward. For a moment he felt 
real fear. The log that the man had shot, bobbed in the river. A 
spray of water burst into the air around it. 

Vulpes was about to run, when he saw a second man pointing 
his gun at a starling. It was digging in a pile of rubbish and drift- 
wood at the water’s edge. He sensed the meaning of this and 
poised alert. The rifle cracked. A wisp of smoke rose from the 
barrel. Vulpes saw the starling flutter and fall. It was all over in 
an instant. As the man ran to the spot where the bird lay, the 
young fox caught the smell of the burnt gunpowder. Vulpes 
watched another minute, then turned and silently slipped back 
through the woods. He understood. 

As he sped up the hill to the den, he saw his father sleeping on 
his favorite rock on the knoll. Vulpes paused and looked at him. 
The old fox lifted his head and exchanged a knowing glance with 
his son. Vulpes could smell his father’s fresh trail that led to the 
hill. His father had not been there long. He had followed Vulpes 
to the edge of the gorge and had seen his son and the men. 
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The old fox flicked his tail. His son had learned one of the 
most important lessons of his life. He knew how man hunted. 

The sun was getting high and the heat was making it uncom- 
fortable to be about. Vulpes climbed to a rock above the den and 
curled up to sleep for the first time in the open. 

As he dozed off, he could hear a red-headed woodpecker 
pounding at a dead tree above his head. The steady rat-a-tat-tat 
echoed around the hills of the canal. At first he liked the monot- 
onous hammering. Then he became aware of little pieces of bark 
dropping around him. He opened one eye. His handsome coat of 
which he was growing so proud, was peppered with sawdust from 
the woodpecker’s work. Vulpes was annoyed that his first sleep in 
the open should be marred by this bird. He got up and shook 
himself. He scowled at the bird in the dead hickory above him. 
Then he walked down to the den door. 

He did not look back to see what his father was doing. He 
knew that the old fox was watching him in amusement. He 
crawled down the dark tunnel and fell asleep. 


FROM 


Animals Nobody Knows 


IVAN SANDERSON 


It may be hard to believe, but Ivan Sanderson tells us that 
“of the thousands of different animals that still inhabit the 
earth, there are but a handful that everybody knows for sure. 
The vast majority are unknown, and of these quite a half 
do not even have English names.” The author, a modern 

naturalist, has set out to correct that state of affairs. Here he 
tells us of three strange creatures: the Jerboas, the Aye-aye 
and the Echidnas, living in far away places. 


Jerboas 


Wes you see a Jerboa for the first time you may get a great 
surprise, because as far as you will be able to make out it has only 
two legs instead of four like all other land animals. 

If you can once hold one of these beautiful little creatures in 

_your hand you will find that all is well and that it has a pair of 
tiny front legs or arms with little paws resembling those of any 
other mouse-like animal, except that they are so small and the 
silky fur of the chest is so long that they may be completely hid- 
den. Unless the Jerboa has some definite work to do with its 
hands it keeps its whole arm pressed close to its chest and con- 
cealed beneath its fur. Sometimes they even feed without using 
their hands. 

There are many kinds of Jerboas and they all look rather like 
little birds because of their neat little oval bodies which are 
perched on the top of such long stilt-like legs. Some kinds have 
four toes and long rabbit-shaped ears; others such as the Egyptian 
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Jerboa, which you will see pottering about on a sand-dune on the 
next page, have only three toes that touch the ground. They are 
all very small animals, seldom as big as a rat and often as small 
as an ordinary mouse, and they all have long soft fur that is some 
pale sandy color above and white below. The reason for this you 
will soon see. 

Jerboas are really a very special kind of small rat belonging to 
the group of animals called Rodents or gnawing ones, which in- 
cludes squirrels, rats, rabbits, and porcupines. ‘The Jerboas, how- 
ever, form quite a distinct group or family of their own, differing 
from each other only in small points of their make-up but being 
as a whole altogether different from all other animals. 

They are found in many countries, extending from the eastern 
part of Europe right across the great central plains of Asia to 
China and southward from there into India, Persia, Arabia, and 
north and northeast Africa. Now, the Jerboas are found in all 
the drier parts of all these countries and you will know that this 
part of the world is in any case the great desert belt. That is the 
reason for their peculiarly pale coloration. Animals that live in 
open desert spaces are usually colored that way in order to be 
able to hide themselves more easily in the yellow sands and dusty 
shingle beds. 

Jerboas inhabit open, dry country preferably where it is hot, 
though it need be hot for only half the year, as in the higher 
lands of central Asia. They loathe rain, and when it comes to the 
dry places where they live they go below ground and become 
torpid, as northern animals do when they hibernate. One of my 
pet Jerboas once got caught in a thunder shower when playing in 
the garden. There was nowhere near by where it could run to 
keep dry and the poor little mite stood forlornly in the middle of 
an open patch shivering and uttering minute squeals like a baby. 
Small wonder too, for its long, silky, almost plume-like fur got 
all out of shape and hung down in streamers like “old-man’s- 
beard.” 

In some parts of the world—Arabia, for instance—where rain 
may be unknown for years at a stretch, the Jerboas, along with 
other desert animals, go below ground and stay there, following 
the moisture and the small life that goes with it down into the 
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ground. The entrances to their holes become covered, so that a 
whole little world of life is hidden away beneath a place that 


appears barren and lifeless. 


These animals, like so many todents, feed very largely on in- 
sects, but they also gnaw roots, the pith of grass stems, and will 
gobble any soft green food, though that must be an extreme 
rarity in their home lands. They live together in colonies and as- 
sist each other in digging their complicated burrows in the hard 
stony desert soil. To do this the teeth and the tiny front paws 
are used. These burrows have endless passages and exits and the 


.Jerboas dive into them at the slightest provocation. 


In normal times, the Jerboas play about on the surface mostly 
at night, though sometimes in the broiling, tropical, noonday 
sunlight. They are exceedingly shy, and as soon as they are dis- 
turbed streak off like the long-eared Jerboas shown here, with 
their tiny front limbs pressed against the chest and hidden by the 
long fur. The tail is stuck straight out behind to act as a rudder 
and the animal progresses by a series of tremendous leaps. When 
going flat out like this they look just like birds skimming over 
the ground, because one cannot follow the motions of their 
feet and they hardly appear to touch the ground. 





Over short distances some Jerboas go faster than an ostrich 
or a horse. You would need a motorcycle to overtake them. 


The Aye-aye 


All of the animals of Madagascar are strange, peculiar, and 
both a nuisance and a delight to zoologists. ‘The Aye-aye is per- 
haps the most puzzling of all, and one of the greatest conun- 
drums of the animal world. When it was first discovered it caused 
a lot of quite necessary talk to decide just where it belonged in 
the order of animals and who its nearest relatives were. This is 
not so stupid as it sounds. If you look only at the skull of the 
Aye-aye, with its two front teeth for gnawing, you would think 
it was some sort of squirrel and so could be called a rodent. 

But the matter is more difficult than that. The Aye-aye’s body 
looks more like that of a shaggy black cat than anything else. It 
walks like one, springs like one, and in fact generally assumes 
poses that are altogether like those of a cat. Now most small 
mammals are very alike—four legs, two ears, and a tail. The 
most distinctive characteristic among them is the way in which 
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they move their bodies, the attitudes they adopt and the poses 
they take when they are not moving. This is usually a pretty sure 
test for spotting an animal. But here again the Aye-aye misleads 
us. In spite of its cat-like look and walk, it is not a cat. 

It is only after the Aye-aye is dead that you can examine it and 
tell that it resembles neither a cat nor a squirrel so much as it 
resembles a lemur. And so now scientists have given the Aye-aye 
a family of its own, at the lowest end of the order called “Pri- 
mates,” which includes men, apes, monkeys, and the lemurs. 

Its mixed-up family connections are not the only remarkable 
thing about the Aye-aye. Take its feet, for example. The hind 
ones have a thumb, like yours and mine, with an ordinary nail 
on it. All the rest of the toes and fingers, however, bear pointed, 
arched claws. The fingers are long and slender, the middle one 
being far thinner than the rest. It is a special instrument and we 
shall hear more about it later. 

Aye-ayes live in the dense bamboo thickets on the mountain 
slopes on the eastern edge of the great plateau that covers the 

‘middle of the island of Madagascar. ‘They move about singly or 
in pairs and are completely night animals except during the 
‘period when they are searching for a mate. At that time they 
move slowly about the thickets, by day uttering a continuous 
rather unearthly sound. 

Up in the forks of branches, the Aye-aye builds a globe-shaped 
nest of dry leaves and bamboo twiglets. In this the young are 

_ born—usually only one, but sometimes more. 

. It is always considered important to know what animals eat. 
Most of them, like ourselves, are omnivorous—that is, they feed 
on both meat and vegetables. (Did you know that monkeys eat 
meat and leopards sometimes like cabbages?) But in the case of 
the Aye-aye there is real interest, and here is where the strange 
front teeth and that peculiar middle finger come in. It has been 
stated that the teeth are used for stripping the hard outer coat 
from sugar cane, which grows wild in that part of Madagascar 
and upon the juice of which the Aye-aye is known to thrive. The 
finger is known to be employed for digging out wood-boring 
grubs and insects from holes in the branches of trees which are 
opened by the Aye-aye with its front teeth. 
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Probably the teeth are also used for stripping bamboo shoots 
and constructing the nest; and the finger is used to comb the 
long fur, which has a very dense, woolly undercoat. 

Aye-ayes drink by dipping their hands into the water and then 
sucking or nibbling their fingers in turn, starting from the bot- 
tom and ending at the tip. They clean sticky plant juices from 
their fingers in the same way. 

The fur is very dark brown to black in color, often with a 
slightly yellowish patch on the throat and chest and reddish 
wash below, and with the small hairs around the muzzle slightly 
grizzled. 

The natives of Madagascar dread the Aye-aye and if they catch 
one by mistake in any of their traps they go through a whole 
ceremony which they believe shows the animal how sorry they 
are, Then they let it go again. 


Echidnas 


There is not one single thing that is ordinary about these ani- 
.mals. Their habits, appearance, and behavior seem just plain 

crazy to anyone who is used to ordinary animals. 

First of all they lay eggs, eggs with leathery, parchment-like 
shells, which the mother promptly grabs up with her nose and 
fore paws and pushes into a wallet on her belly. ‘This wallet is 
formed of two folds of soft furry skin but contains a number of 
' long, stout, bristly hairs which get matted and stuck together 
round the egg and so keep it from rolling out. Echidnas sleep 
throughout the southern summer and produce their eggs some 
time before doing this, so that the babies may be hatched and 
well able to look after themselves before they too have to find a 
place to hide. 

There are only one or two eggs at a time and they are nearly all 
yolk inside, like those of crocodiles. The young have special 
horny points on their snouts with which to break the egg shells 
and when they come out they stay in their mother’s pouch while 
she removes the now useless shells. The young are tiny and 
helpless but grow rapidly. When they begin to develop the spines 
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that clothe all grown-up Echidnas, they are kicked out by their 
mother and housed in burrows in the ground. There they stay 
for a long time, the mother going out to get her own food and 
leaving them behind. 

There are two kinds of Echidnas or Spiny Anteaters. One is 
confined to the northwestern part of New Guinea only and is 
bigger and quite different from the other species, which is spread 
all over the continent of Australia and also occurs in New 
Guinea and in the island of Tasmania. This latter species is 
divided into three distinct races; one, the smallest Echidna, is 
found in New Guinea around a place called Port Moresby, an- 
other in Australia, and a third in Tasmania. This last is the big- 
gest and usually has a bold white mark on its chest, a shorter 
beak, and longer hair. They inhabit stony places on mountains. 

The kind that is found in the northwest of New Guinea usu- 
ally has only three toes whereas the others have five, but, quite 
apart from that distinction, it is really quite a different-looking 
animal. In fact, it looks exactly like a tiny elephant, especially 
when it is old and has lost most of its sharp white spines and 
all its black hair so that its skin is naked, dry, and gray. 

These creatures are clothed in thick dark hair intermingled 
with short stout spines about two inches long, yellow or white 
at the base and black at the tips. The tail is a mere stump and 
the face is made up of a long, slender, pointed beak covered with 
naked skin. At the end of this are the small nostrils and tiny 
mouth, in which there is a long, worm-like tongue covered with 
a sticky gum-like saliva. The palate and upper side of this tongue 
are covered with small, backwardly directed spines. The fore feet 
are directed forward but the back ones turn outwards and tend 
to roll over onto their inner edges when the animal is walking. 
On the heel is a strange hollow spur which has a hole through it 
and is joined inside the foot to a special gland. This gland manu- 
factures poison in the breeding season only and the spurs are 
probably used at that time for fighting between the males. The 
inner toe of the hind foot has a broad rounded nail for digging. 

All these animals eat ants. They break open the nests of these 
insects with their powerful fore claws, insert the long muzzle, 
and then put out the snaky tongue. This goes down into the 
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galleries and passages made by the ants and is allowed to lie 
there. The ants, of course, attack the tongue, thinking it to be 
some kind of enemy, and when there are hundreds of them stick- 
ing to it and trying to bite it the Echidna pulls it into its mouth, 
where, although it has absolutely no teeth at all, it mashes up 
the food along with any bits of earth that get mixed in with it. 
These lowly creatures are far from dumb and know of many 
tricks that confound their enemies. First, they can partly roll 
themselves up and so present to a marauder a surface entirely 
covered with very sharp spines. Secondly, they can dig with great 
speed, all four legs and the beak working at once so that the 
animal does not go below head first like other diggers but simply 
sinks down into the ground while you watch. Often they do not 
bother to dig themselves right in but simply sink into shallow 
holes knowing that their spiny backs will act as effective plugs. 
Thus they lie during the day, while at night they walk about to 
feed. 
Echidnas, with their distant relative the Duck-Billed Platypus, 
which also lays eggs, are offshoots of the ancestors of all the 
‘mammals that sprang from certain kinds of reptiles. Reptiles are 
cold-blooded, mammals warm-blooded; Echidnas are half-way 
‘between, being generally colder than other mammals, always 
warmer than the surrounding air, unlike reptiles, but varying in 
temperature by as much as fourteen degrees, which is the differ- 
ence between warm water and water you cannot touch. You 
know that our body temperatures don’t vary like that! 
Echidnas can go without food for two months. If they can’t 
get any, they fill themselves with earth and live on their own fat. 


King Cobra 
Takes the Stage 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


A Pullman trip with a poisonous cobra was only one of the 
many strange adventures that Dr. Ditmars had in his long 
career as the Curator of the Department of Mammals and 
Reptiles at the New York Zoological Park. Dr. Ditmars was 
one of the world’s leading authorities on snakes, and of 
course knew all that there was to be known about them. 
But the quality that is especially striking in his writings is 
his very evident admiration and fondness for his reptile 


friends. 


8 was a king cobra which backed me into the most embarrass- 
ing situation in thirty years of handling animals. 

This Indo-Malayan reptile is the world’s largest poisonous 
serpent. It attains a length of fifteen feet—and is occasionally a 
yard longer. It is slender, however, really whip-like, extremely 
active, and fearless to the point of insolence. If stirred to anger, it 
will attack with a rush. It is the most intelligent of all serpents, 
and I have more respect for its indicated thought, reasoning, and 
bravery than for some of the big, four-footed animals. I have 
protested against its importation—and also the African mamba 
—unless consigned to the few institutions competent to care for 
it. 

If a serpent comes under my care, its dangerous nature never 
arouses any feeling of antagonism. I feel we had a hand in taking 
it from its natural home. The reptile can’t be blamed for showing 
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its most devilish aspect in the changed environment of captivity. 
My thought is to calm it down, to make it feel content, or its 
life as a captive may be short. Then, again, there is another thing 
to consider. Such specimens are valuable. They must be kept 
alive and in good condition, if the expert’s reputation is to be 
sustained. 

Hence a king cobra, dangerous as it is, receives the same care 
as the other serpents, even to the extent of superficial surgery, if 
the same is needed. 

King cobras have trouble in shedding the transparent plates 
over theirlidless eyes. These plates, or caps, should come away 
when the skin is cast, but often stick over the eyes, and the snake 
becomes partially blind. Several years ago we had a big fellow in 
this condition, and by suspending a net on a big iron ring from 
the ceiling of one section of his double cage, then pulling the 
partition door and waiting for him to glide under the net, we 
managed thus to catch him. I went into the cage on that occa- 
sion, pressed down his head (through the net) and grasped him 
by the neck. The caps were removed by working a pair of tweez- 
ers through the net, but the big cobra nearly twisted free, after 

thrashing most of its body outside the ring. I vowed to myself 
that never again would I attempt to hold a king cobra. 

Quite recently the operation was repeated with another big 
specimen—a fourteen-footer—now several years in the collection. 
About a year past, it had failed to shed the cap over its right eye. 
They shed their skins every six to seven weeks. It was my hope 
that with the next shedding the obsolete cap would adhere to the 
one coming away with this skin, but when it was shed the eye 
looked duller than before. We realized there were now two old 
caps adhering to the right eye. The trouble continued through 
seven sheddings. 

As the normal eye of the king cobra is of a brilliant hue, like 
new copper, and the majestic creature is remarkable for the in- 
tensity of its stare, the serpent was badly disfigured from what 
appeared to be—and was—a blind eye. The caps had accumulated 
to such a thickness that the afflicted eye was dull white, with no 
sign of pupil. 

The headkeeper and I had tried various devices to assist the 
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big cobra. The cage quarters, as is necessary with all king cobras, 
were double. ‘There was a sliding partition door. Closing this, we 
would go into the empty cage and put down layers of heavy 
burlap sacks, moisten them thoroughly and weight them down 
with rocks. When the partition door was opened, the cobra 
would go through and do its best to rub the eye plates off against 
the bags. 

As the bags didn’t work, we tried bundles of brush, bound 
loosely together. The serpent appeared to wait for new devices 
and would start in to try them at once. For the first time, there 
appeared to be a friendly understanding between a king cobra 
and ourselves. We had the snake so interested and self-conscious 
about its eye, that at times it went around the cage rubbing the 
offending caps against sharp corners and doing its best to get rid 
of them. I thought of something, which gave a group of visitors 
a laugh, and made me wish I hadn’t tried it. 

It occurred to me that the straw jacket of a wine bottle might 
be a good thing for the cobra to craw] through and rub his head 
inside. To obtain this I visited an establishment which did not 
appear to be in accord with a much debated constitutional 
amendment. I figured, however, that the procuring of a straw 
container for the reptile was entirely legal, and placed it in the 
cage before the building was open. The cobra tried this, too. It 
didn’t work. The cobra worked about half his body through it, 
then coiled up for a nap. This was disconcerting, as a straw bot- 
tle container, decorating the middle of a cobra, elicited remarks. 

It was necessary to take a long rod and poke the cobra on the 
tail. This caused him to shed the straw jacket and evince the first 
irritability I had seen from him in weeks. Something radical 
had to be done—but I wasn’t going to get hold of him. Going 
back to my office I got a sheet of drafting paper and drew the 
plan of a device which looked as if it might solve the problem. 

The plan called for a wooden frame that would make a low 
and narrow cage, just about fitting the cobra when coiled. It 
was to be thirty inches long and eighteen inches wide. ‘The height 
was specified as eight inches. The sides were to be of strong wire 
mesh, with one-inch openings. At one end was an upright sliding 
door, controlled by a cord and automatically locking when it 
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dropped. The tricky part of the device, and that upon which its 


_ successful operation depended, was an extra top, within the top 


itself. This extra top was loose and movable. It was attached to 
two vertical rods, extending through the actual top. The inside, 
or bottom, of the movable top was to be covered with a pad of 
heavy felt, an inch thick. 

This will give the reader an idea of the plan. With the cobra 
in the compact quarters, the top of the operating cage could be 
pressed down upon the serpent, holding the reptile so it could 
barely move. The disfiguring eye caps could then be removed 


‘with surgical tweezers. 


The cage was made and set against the closed partition door. 
It was covered with a blanket, to make it look like a snug retiring 
place. Then the partition door was opened. 

The king cobra, always ready to try anything once, glided over 
to take a look at the device. Deciding that here was a nice nook 
to go in and take a nap, he coiled inside. Headkeeper ‘Toomey 
was keeping an eye on the situation, and coming along the pas- 
sageway saw a foot of green tail protruding from the box. He 
slid the cage door open slightly and poked the tail with a long 
rod. The tail was drawn in; then the head of the cobra peered 
out to see what Toomey was up to. Deciding that the distur- 
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bance didn’t amount to much, the serpent again retired within 
the box. The cord of the sliding door was released, and the door 
dropped down and locked. 

At the end of the reptile house is a big room with a glass ceil- 
ing. We sometimes use it as a photographic gallery. The cage 
was carried to this room, as I needed plenty of light for the deli- 
cate operation. We were very careful in carrying the cage, in 
anticipation of the cobra becoming enraged and biting against 
the wire mesh. There was a chance, if we were careless, that its 
fangs might hook through and scratch us. 

Strangely enough, it was not enraged, but extremely curious. 
It peered through the sides, and at us. We didn’t waste any time. 
My secretary had come in to see the job. She held an extra pair 
of spatulate tweezers I might need. 

The movable top was pressed down. Fred Taggart, an athletic 
member of the reptile-house staff, did that job. The cobra was 
pinned so it could do little more than wriggle here and there. Its 
head was forced against the netting by one of the body coils. 
The troublesome right eye was outward and in a fine position for 
working upon it. 

An operation of this kind must be carefully done. A slip of the 
tweezers might injure the eye, which was delicate from being 
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long and abnormally covered. The first step was to grasp some of 
the loose epidermis around the edge of the cap, and in that way 
to lift it off. In treating an occasional python with this trouble, 
the cap is thus readily removed, but the caps on pythons’ eyes 
are thinner than with cobras, and again, we never permit them 
to accumulate. There is no problem about treating a python. 
The creature has no poison. All you have to do is throw a blanket 
over him, then tiptoe into the cage with several husky assistants, 
and fall on him. 

The accumulated layers of caps on the king cobra’s eye didn’t 
lift off. It was necessary to go deeper, at the rear of the eyeball, 
and pry under the combined cap. A few seconds’ examination 
convinced me the cobra would never have been able to rub it off. 
Using a scraping and prying motion of the tweezers, I loosened 
an edge of the cap, so I could firmly grasp it. A rolling move of 
the instrument now brought the cap away and the actual operat- 
ing was over. 

My thought immediately reverted to the condition of our 
valuable specimen. It had been held in severe restraint. At the 
’ touch of the tweezers, it exploded a hiss, approaching a snort. At 
each move of the instrument its reaction had been a similar hiss. 
* This was not surprising. There is no more “touchy” creature in 
the world than a king cobra, nothing alive more liable to resent 
restraint. But it had not struggled, and this surprised me. 

“T can’t see through it. It’s like tortoise shell.” 

My secretary was holding the cap to her eye, was moving her 
finger in front of it. She said she could dimly see a shadow of the 
finger. 

We carried the operating box back to the big cage, placed it in- 
side, and pulled up the sliding door at the end. The cobra glided 
out. A dozen visitors stood outside the cage wondering what was 
going on. The cobra reared, higher and higher. For a moment his 
body swayed slightly, in the unique movement of cobras, large 
and small. ‘Then, posed like a gigantic candlestick, he became 
motionless, with the exception of the head, which tumed 
slightly to one side, then the other, as he surveyed the group out- 
side his cage. ‘I’o me it looked as if he were testing his vision, and 
the proud pose hinted of returning assurance of his power to 
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dominate, like other examples of his kind I have seen. Walking 
out to the front to get a look at him, it was gratifying to note 
that both eyes matched, in the curious glittering stare of his 
kind. 

Back at the office, with tweezers and sharply pointed scalpel, 
I quickly separated the layers of the cap. They were as smoothly 
fitted, one over the other, as layers of onion skin. There were 
seven of them, representing seven successive sheddings of the 
skin. Placed in a row, they looked like hollow glass beads, cut in 
halves. ‘They were cemented to a sheet of paper and marked with 
data. 

On the evening following the operation, the headkeeper de- 
cided he would try the king cobra with his weekly snake—the big 
fellow being a strict cannibal. It was a day ahead of the scheduled 
feeding, but Toomey wanted to see if he had been much dis- 
turbed by the operation. If a snake is in any way out of sorts, it 
won't eat. Toomey placed a five-foot gopher snake in the cage. 
Not long after, he was pleased to see nothing but the tail of the 
gopher protruding from the cobra’s mouth, like an elongated 
cigar. 

Hunting me up among the animal buildings, ‘Toomey told me 
that everything was well, and, reminiscing a bit, remarked about 
the king cobra not having missed a scheduled meal in a year. He 
figured an average of a five-foot snake a week, or approximately 
two hundred and fifty feet of serpents consumed in a year’s time. 

This goes to show that I am well acquainted with king cobras; 
and it serves as a prologue for my most vividly remembered king 
cobra episode. 

Occupying the cage next to the serpent of the eye operation 
was a thirteen-foot king cobra transient. This one had been a 
guest several months, awaiting completion of its suite in the 
new reptile house of the National Zoological Park at Washing- 
ton. Dr. W. M. Mann, Director of the National Zoo, had been 
very anxious to obtain a king cobra, as the reptilian star for his 
new building, which was costing about a quarter of a million 
dollars. There was a rumor that several were on the way from 
Singapore, escorted by a highly competent man. 

They arrived in New York and I bought two of them: one for 
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the government institution, and the one having the trouble with 
his eye. 

They were taken from the steamer to the animal farm of 
Henry Bartels, near Jersey City. 

While these serpents were in strong teakwood boxes, with ob- 
servation ports covered with netting, I considered it a hazardous 
thing to trust them to an express company. We hunted around 
for some large and heavy burlap bags, placed each box in a bag, 
and tied the bags securely. I drove the snakes to the park in my 
own car. The idea of placing the boxes in the bags seemed safer, 
in case of an accident. 

These were the largest king cobras I had seen, but both of 
them were very thin. Dr. Mann was delighted to know I had pur- 
chased a specimen for him, but was worried about their condi- 
tion. It meant careful attention in feeding and spraying them 
with tepid water, to induce shedding of dry, wrinkled skins. Both 
had badly bruised snouts, from striking at the wire netting of the 


_ shipping boxes. They were seething with nerves and rage, and 


would swerve and dart at the merest shadow. It took a couple of 
months to calm them down, soften their old skins, and spray 
them so their bruised snouts healed, as well as the scars of 
nooses, inflicted by the native hunters. They were lightly fed at 
first, then the food “stepped up.” They were both blooming 
with health and rounded to graceful outlines before the new 
building in Washington was ready. Dr. Mann was delighted. A 
spacious cage, with sloping tree and tropical plants, was being 


“made ready as a feature exhibit for his specimen. 


Modern animal buildings are complicated in their lighting, 
heating, and automatic devices. I had expected to ship the cobra 
to Washington during the autumn, and one of the teakwood 
boxes, in which the serpents had traveled, was to be encased in 
stiff and heavy wire mesh to guard against it being broken in an 
express car by something dropping on it. But the autumn passed 
by and the winter was well along when Dr. Mann mailed invita- 
tions to the opening of his new building, and requested that I 
get his king cobra to his zoo not later than the morning of the 
day set for the reception. 

Here was something to think about. ‘The weather was cold 
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and freezing. A tropical snake cannot endure a temperature 
around the freezing point. Dealers had received whole shipments 
of them dead from carelessness in setting crates on a pier, or the 
weather changing while reptiles were in transit on express wag- 
ons. There wasn’t going to be any hazard of this kind with Dr. 
Mann’s king cobra. ‘That reptilian star wasn’t going to be out of 
my sight from the time it left our park to the moment it was de- 
livered to its new quarters. So Toomey and I got together for 
one of our conferences, which range from the crating of deer to 
restraining the orangutans from smashing their skylights. 





We decided there was but one thing to do. That was to get the 
cobra into a deep cloth bag and place the bag in a heavy satchel. 
I could take the satchel to the National Zoo without any more 
trouble than carrying ordinary baggage. 

Weight was not a bothersome factor. King cobras are slender. 
While the specimen for the new building was about thirteen 
feet long, it was not over two inches in diameter at the thickest 
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part. We estimated its weight to be around fifteen pounds. Our 
plans were simple, and Toomey started to get things ready. 

The first thing he hunted up was a bag about five feet deep of 
tough white material. We had several of these. They are called 
millers’ bags, and are the kind I always take when going out on a 
rattlesnake hunt. For the mouth of this bag Toomey made a 
frame looking like a box kite. He fastened the bag around this 
with thumb tacks. This formed a short tunnel leading into the 
bag, which was attached to the border of the partition door. 

A piece of sash cord was fastened to the front of the cage, a 
turn taken around the mouth of the bag just below the “tunnel,” 
thus forming a tying loop, and the end carried through the 
slightly opened door. Toomey pulled the partition door and 
went on a tour of inspection among his animal buildings. He 
had pictured what he would find when he got back, and his 
visualization of the cage was quite correct. 

Coming back to the cobra cage, he found the king cobra had 
disappeared, and the bag bulging slightly. He yanked the cord, 
tolled. back the door, and went into the cage. Cutting away a 


‘ section of the cord, he tied the bag securely. The course of this 


procedure I afterwards learned from Toomey. Busy with a versa- 
tile mail, and making marginal memoranda for my secretary, 
who was away, I heard a step at the door. Looking up, I saw 
Toomey entering, carrying a bag. 

He was the same calm Toomey I have known for twenty-five 
years. 

“Here’s your cobra,” he remarked. “You'd better label it.” 

He put the bag in a comer of the office. It reared a foot or so, 
then became as motionless as if it were a dust cloth, covering a 
model. 

‘Toomey’s remark about labeling the bag related to an old rule 
of the reptile house. We never put a poisonous snake in a bag 
without immediately tying a warning tag on the bag. 

In this instance, I decided on an additional precaution, and 
flicking off the cover of my secretary’s typewriter, inserted a 
sheet of our formal letterhead. 

“We'll take another precaution in this instance, Toomey,” I 
said, and tapped off the following: 
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“THIS BAG CONTAINS A LIVING COBRA. IT IS BEING TAKEN 
TO THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, IN WASHINGTON.” 


I showed this to “Toomey. 

“You're going to put that in the satchel with the bag?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. There’s one chance in a thousand of somebody grabbing 
the wrong bag. I’m thinking of that chance.” 

We got out a sole-leather traveling case, which had been with 
me on two trips along the Mediterranean, in Brazil, and in Cen- 
tral America—had traveled many thousands of miles. It had 
withstood the rough treatment of baggage slings, been shot 
down slides, and banged by luggage smashers of at least six na- 
tions. It was tough, and nothing had happened to it beyond a 
dimming of its originally glossy surface. In this the king cobra 
was placed, with the emergency memoranda. The leather case 
locked at both ends. No snake on earth could have bitten 
through the walls of that container. 

As my train left at night, I took the cobra home in my car 
and had dinner. Then I was driven to the railroad station in a 
heated automobile, the cobra case reposing on the rear seat. A 
porter took the traveling case at the station and carried it to the 
car. I had engaged a full section. The sleeping-car attendant 
stowed the case under the berth in the usual way. Feeling pretty 
tired, I went to bed at once. 

As a tule, I sleep soundly on trains, but I woke up on this one, 
feeling chilly. They must have turned off the heat, for the car 
was cold. It took a minute or so to get my senses. The first thing 
I thought of was my overcoat, folded on a shelf at the foot of the 
berth. I reached for this and pulled it open, over the bedding. 
This bit of action brought me to my senses and I thought of the 
king cobra. It was decidedly too chilly for him—and what was to 
be done? It took a minute to think it out. 

I’d been cooled off in sleeping sections before, and the over- 
coat had always remedied matters. Well, here was the overcoat 
and I’d be all right again in a few minutes, so the best thing to 
do was to share the protection with the cobra. The only differ- 
ence it would make would be to shorten the berth. 


a 
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Taking a look up and down the aisle, which was deserted, I 
ducked out, slid the case from under the berth, pushed the covers 
all the way down to the foot, placed the satchel at the extreme 
end of the berth, and pulled the covers, and the overcoat, back 
over it. There was a little readjusting to do, as the height of the 
satchel shortened the blanket so it wouldn’t come up to my 
chin, but this was regulated by yanking the covers along a bit. 
By taking an oblique position, and doubling my knees a little, 
sleep soon returned. I was wakened by a pulling of the covers. I 
had arrived at my destination. 

A taxi whisked me and the cobra to the National Zoo. Dr. 
Mann sent for William H. Blackburne, superintendent of the 
collections. Blackburne is the dean of America’s “boss animal 
men.” No abler chaperon for a big collection of wild beasts can 
anywhere be found. By keen and sympathetic observation, years 
of study, and by intuition, he is the ideal in a position of the 
kind. 

He unlocked and slid back the rolling door at the rear of the 
king cobra’s quarters, and I had-a chance to look inside. It was 
like a glade in a jungle. There was no difficulty about liberating 
the cobra. The deep cloth bag was lifted from the case and placed 
in the cage. Then the bag was twisted beyond the portion where 
it was tied. The cord was cut, and we quickly closed the door. 
Blackburne shoved a bamboo pole through an auxiliary port in 
the door and prodded the bag. The cobra glided from it and 


reared to motionless pose in his new home. 


They were all much interested about the way I brought the 
cobra down, and as I was to give a lecture at the United States 
National Museum as a part of the ceremonies of opening the 
new reptile house, they suggested that during the discourse I 
explain to the audience how their feature exhibit had arrived. It 
was that explanation in the auditorium which provided the 
whirlwind finish of this story. 

Ascending the steps to the rostrum of the classic structure, 
which is the master scientific institution of the nation, and fac- 
ing an audience of assembled scientists and guests, I swung into 
a prologue to lead the five motion-picture reels so critically as- 
sembled in my laboratory for this occasion. The reels were 
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straight scenes, with no titles, so my talk was running without a 
break. ‘The lecture was a third over, so I had my gait. A sheet of 
memoranda for the introduction was crumpled in my hand. I 
thoroughly enjoy a lecture when it develops to this stage, and 
was putting over my points, when a shadowy form loomed be- 
side me. There was a voice: “Don’t forget the king cobra.” 

I nodded, and swung along. There was a reel to come, elucidat- 
ing the habits of cobras. I would tell the story then. The scenes 
of the reel flashed on and the method of bagging and delivering 
the cobra was explained. 

Right there the seed was sown for a newspaper story which 
was to appear all over the country, from coast to coast. This 
was apparent from clippings which came in fat envelopes from 
a press-clipping service. Had I sensed the effect of that story, I 
never would have told it. 

Along with the clippings came a lengthy and most emphati- 
cally protesting letter from a high official of the sleeping-car 
corporation. He stated he had received many letters of bitter 
complaint. He took the point that I had violated railroad rules 
and ethics, exposed the passengers and the train crew to grave 
danger, and shocked the traveling public. Moreover, I was for- 
bidden to ride in the cars of his corporation if I ever again at- 
tempted to repeat the procedure. 

A letter of this kind is liable to make a scientist see red. As I 
read it, the thoughts crowding into my mind were of real hazards 
I had willingly assumed, in handling hundreds of poisonous 
snakes to extract their venoms, in perfecting snake-bite serum. 
Right at the time I was extracting, every few days, the venom 
from a series of Indian hooded cobras to turn this over, and 
gratuitously too, for some important experiments going on in 
the United States and France, in applying certain elements of 
the poison in minute and adulterated form, in the treatment of a 
tragic human malady. 

In my mind, there had been no danger in the transportation 
of the king cobra. The serpent was of great value and the prop- 
erty of a government institution. I was responsible for getting it 
to them on time—and in good condition. 

Calming down, in an endeavor to analyze the official’s points 
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of protest, I answered his letter in detail, stating the facts, and 
taking exception to some of his statements. I went into detail 
about our care in shipping dangerous animals in containers 
carefully designed to eliminate hazard, and cited past accep- 
tances of the railroads, as carriers, of precariously packed speci- 
mens, which had escaped in express cars. I assured him that the 
transportation of the king cobra had been extremely exceptional, 
occasioned by unique conditions, and promised that I wouldn’t 
do anything of the kind again. 

There was no answer. 

One thing possibly resulted from this letter—or it may have 
been purely incidental. I was visited by several gentlemen repre- 
senting the railway shipping interests and asked about what I 
considered a properly built and safe container for traveling 
snakes. We had a long talk. I insisted upon boxes an inch thick, 
and the whole covered with strong wire mesh to reduce or elimi- 
nate possibility of Bstape if the boxes were broken during ship- 
ment. 

One point brought out in the newspaper stories was unfair to 
the cobra. It was intimated that the serpent wheezed and hissed 
.all night, and a passenger in a near-by berth thought somebody 
was snoring. ‘This was not the case. It was unfair criticism of my 
reptilian companion. As an immediately adjacent passenger, his 
conduct was of the best. He slept silently, rustled no newspapers 
after hours, didn’t explosively cough in a crowded washroom, or 
splatter the mirrors with a toothbrush. 

Despite the explanation of the sleeping-car official that he had 
received many letters of complaint, I received but one, other 
than his own. 


The Well-Meaning 
Skunk 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Seton delighted especially in writing about animals that 
he felt were unjustly disliked or feared. You'll find in this 
book stories of his about a mischievous, thieving coyote and 
an almost indestructible wolf. In this story he writes about 
one of the most common and most mistrusted of all our 
native animals, the skunk. What he has to say about him 
will almost certainly give you a new opinion of this shy 
and harmless little citizen. 


I HAVE a profound admiration for the Skunk. Indeed, I once 
maintained that this animal was the proper emblem of America. 
It is, first of all, peculiar to this continent. It has stars on its 
head and stripes on its body. It is an ideal citizen; minds its own 
business, harms no one, and is habitually inoffensive, as long as 
it is left alone; but it will face any one or any number when 
aroused. It has a wonderful natural ability to take the offensive; 
and no man ever yet came to grips with a Skunk without being 
sadly sorry for it afterward. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, and the fact that several 
other countries have prior claims on the Eagle, I could not se- 
cure, for my view, sufficient popular support to change the na- 
tional emblem. 

From Atlantic to Pacific and from Mexico far north into the 
wilds of Canada the Skunk is found, varying with climate in 
size and colour indeed, but everywhere the same in character 
and in mode of defense. 
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It abounds in the broken country that lies between forest and 
prairie, but seems to avoid the thicker woods as well as the higher 
peaks. ‘ 

In Yellowstone Park it is not common, but is found occasion- 
ally about Mammoth Hot Springs and Yancey’s, at which latter 
place I had much pleasant acquaintance with its kind. 


Every one knows that the animal can make a horrible smell in 
defending itself, but most persons do not realize what the smell 
is, or how it is made. First of all, and this should be in capitals, 
it has nothing at all to do with the kidneys or with the sex 
organs. It is simply a highly specialized musk secreted by a gland, 
or rather, a pair of them, located under the tail. It is used for de- 
ferise when the Skunk is in peril of his life, or thinks he is. But a 
Skunk may pass his whole life without using it. 

He can throw it to a distance of seven to ten feet according to 
his power or the wind. If it reaches the eyes of his assailant it 

‘ blinds him temporarily. If it enters his mouth it sets up a fright- 
ful nausea. If the vapour gets into his lungs, it chokes as well as 

* nauseates. There are cases on record of men and dogs being per- 
manently blinded by this awful spray. And there is one case of a 
boy being killed by it. 

Most Americans know somewhat of its terrors, but few of 
them realize the harmlessness of the Skunk when let alone. In 
remote places I find men who still think that this creature goes 
about shooting as wildly and wantonly as any drunken cowboy. 


A few days ago while walking with a friend in the woods we 
came on a Skunk. My companion shouted to the dog and cap- 
tured him to save him from a possible disaster, then called to me 
to keep back and let the Skunk run away. But the fearless one in 
sable and ermine did not run, and I did not keep back, but I 
walked up very gently. The Skunk stood his ground and raised 
his tail high over his back, the sign of fight. I talked to him, still 
drawing nearer; then, when only ten feet away, was surprised to 
see that one of his feet was in a trap and terribly mangled. 

I stooped down, saying many pleasant things about my friend- 
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liness, etc. The Skunk’s tail slowly lowered and I came closer up. 
Still, I did not care’to handle the wild and tormented thing on 
such short acquaintance, so I got a small barrel and quietly 
placed it over him, then removed the trap and brought him 
home, where he is now living in peace and comfort. 

I mention this to show how gentle and judicious a creature 
the Skunk is when gently and judiciously approached. It is a 
sad commentary on our modes of dealing with wild life when I 
add that as afterward appeared this Skunk had been struggling in 
the tortures of that trap for three days and three nights. 


These remarks are preliminary to an account of my adventures 
with a family of Skunks in the Park. During the summer I spent 
in the little shanty still to be seen opposite Yancey’s, I lost no 
opportunity of making animal investigations. One of my meth- 
ods was to sweep the dust on the trail and about the cabin quite 
smooth at night so that any creature passing should leave me 
his tracks and I should be sure that they were recent. 

One morning on going out I found the fresh tracks of a Skunk. 
Next night these were seen again, in fact, there were two sets of 
them. A day or so later the cook at the nearby log hotel an- 
nounced that a couple of Skunks came every evening to feed at 
the garbage bucket outside the kitchen door. That night I was 
watching for them. About dusk one came, walking along se- 
dately with his tail at half mast. The house dog and the house 
cat both were at the door as the Skunk arrived. They glanced at 
the newcomer; then the cat discreetly went indoors and the dog 
_ rumbled in his chest, but discreetly he walked away, very stiffly, 

and looked at the distant landscape, with his hair on his back 
still bristling. The Skunk waddled up to the garbage pail, 
climbed in, though I was but ten feet away, and began his eve- 
ning meal. 

Another came later. Their tails were spread and at each sharp 
noise rose a little higher, but no one offered them harm, and they 
went their way when they were filled. 

After this it was a regular thing to go out and see the Skunks 
feed when evening came. 
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I was anxious to get a picture or two, but was prevented by the 
poor light; in fact, it was but half light, and in those days we had 
no brilliant flash powders. So there was but one thing to do, that 
was trap my intended sitters. 

Next night I was ready for them with an ordinary box trap, 
and even before the appointed time we saw a fine study in black 
and white come marching around the cow stable with banner- 
tail aloft, and across the grass toward the kitchen. The box trap 
was all ready and we—two women including my wife, and half a 
dozen men of the mountaineer type—were watching. The cat 
and the dog moved sullenly aside. The Skunk, with the calm 
confidence of one accustomed to respect, sniffed his way to the 
box trap with its tempting odorous bait. A Mink or a Marten, 
not to say a Fox, would have investigated a little before entering. 
The Skunk indulged in no such waste of time. What had he to 
fear—he the little lord of all things with the power of smell? He 
went in like one going home, seized the bait, and down went the 
door. The uninitiated onlookers expected an explosion from the 
Skunk, but I knew quite well he never wasted a shot, and did not 
hesitate to approach and make all safe. Now I wanted to move 
the box with its captive to my photographic studio, but could 
not carry it alone, so I asked the mountaineers to come and 
help. Had I asked them to join me in killing a man, shooting up 
the town, or otherwise taking their lives in their hands, I would 
doubtless have had half a dozen cheerful volunteers; but to carry 
a box in which was a wild Skunk—“not for a hundred dollars,” 
and the warriors melted into the background. 

Then I said to my wife, “Haven’t you got nerve enough to help 
with this box? I’ll guarantee that nothing will happen.” So she 
came and we took the box to my prepared enclosure, where next 
day I photographed him to my heart’s content. More than once 
as I worked around at a distance of six or eight feet, the Skunk’s 
tail flew up, but I kept perfectly still then; talked softly, apologiz- 
ing and explaining: “Now don’t shoot at me. We are to be 
good friends. I wouldn’t hurt you for anything. Now do drop 
that fighting flag, if you please, and be good.” 

Gradually the tail went down and the captive looked at me in 
mere curiosity as I got my pictures. 
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I let him go by simply removing the wire netting of the fence, 
whereupon he waddled off under the cabin that I called “home.” 


The next night as I lay in my bunk I heard a snifing and scratch- 
ing on the cabin floor. On looking over the edge of the bed I 
came face to face with my friend the Skunk. Our noses were but 
a foot apart and just behind him was another; I suppose his 
mate. I said: “Hello! Here you are again. I’m glad to see you. 
Who’s your friend?” He did not tell me, neither did he seem 
offended. I suppose it was his mate. That was the beginning of 
his residence under the floor of my cabin. My wife and I got very 
well acquainted with him and his wife before the summer was 
over. For though we had the cabin by day, the Skunks had it by 
night. We always left them some scraps, and regularly at dusk 
they came up to get them. They cleaned up our garbage, so 
helped to rid us of flies and mice. We were careful to avoid hurt- 
ing or scaring our nightly visitors, so the summer passed without 
offense: We formed only the kindest feelings toward each other, 
‘and we left them in possession of the cabin, where, so far as I 
_know, they are living yet, if you wish to call. 


It would not be doing justice to the Skunk if I did not add a 
word about certain of the kind that I have at home. 

For many years I have kept at least one pet Skunk. Just now I 
have about sixty. I keep them close to the house and would let 
- them run loose indoors but for the possibility of some fool dog 
or cat coming around, and provoking the exemplary little brutes 
into a perfectly justifiable endeavour to defend themselves as 
nature taught them. But for this I should have no fear. Not only 
do I handle them myself, but I have induced many of my wild- 
eyed visitors to do so as a necessary part of their education. For 
few indeed there are in the land to-day that realize the gentle- 
ness and forbearance of this righteous little brother of ours, who, 
though armed with a weapon that will put the biggest and bold- 
est to flight or disastrous defeat, yet refrains from using it until 
in absolute peril of his life, and then only after several warnings. 


The Island 
of Penguins 


CHERRY KEARTON 


Penguins are fascinating creatures—mainly because they re- 
semble people in so many ways. In this story the author 
tells of his experiences on a tiny Pacific island which is the 
home and nesting place of more than four million of these 
wonderful birds. Kearton writes delightfully of their antics 
as they live, work and play together in an almost human 
society. 


W. nosed forward towards a little bay—the only possible 
landing-place—the skipper watchful lest we should strike the sub- 
merged end of a reef; for then my arrival on the island would 
certainly have been in the traditional manner. As it was, how- 
ever, we anchored safely and a few minutes later my wife and I 
started for the shore in a small boat. 

It is not easy to describe that moment. In front of us was 
smooth water rippling on to a sandy beach that sloped upward 
to a height of forty feet. On that beach were about a thousand 
penguins. It was a truly astounding sight. We were of course in 
some measure prepared for it, yet for all that the sight of that 
beach, crowded, not with men and women, but with birds stand- 
ing, walking and lying down, quite literally made us gasp. It was 
a great moment in our lives. Those comic-looking black and 
white creatures were to be our immediate neighbors for several 
months. What sort of reception, we wondered, would they give 
us? 
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As we drew near we got the impression that they were waiting 
to receive us, in eagerness to discover who these strange visitors 
could be. That impression, however, was entirely a mistaken one, 
for events proved that all they felt about us was a little curiosity 
which was insufficient seriously to disturb their daily routine. 
They were, in fact, not even watching us; they simply stood, 
meditatively, like an army of philosophers gazing into space. 

But before we landed we passed several groups bathing in the 
deep water, and these certainly did stop to stare at us. They 
showed no fear, only interested wonderment; and as soon as we 
had passed, the attractions of the water occupied their attention 
once more—it was exactly like a party of human bathers stopping 
in their sport to gaze casually at a passing boat. 

Indeed, the whole scene reminded us then, as it constantly re- 
minded us later, of an English seaside resort. We met first the 
swimmers, too busily occupied to care about anything but their 
morning dip; then we came to the family bathing parties, bob- 
bing up and down in the water, fathers and mothers and a few 

‘ children; and then as we landed we saw the paddlers at the edge 
of the water (surely that is an old gentleman, there, with his 
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trousers rolled up to his knees?); and finally, the gossiping moth- 
ers standing just above high-water mark. 

Still nobody paid any marked attention to us. One group 
turned to look at us, heads tilted on one side, as if to say, “Hullo, 
some new people down this morning!” A mother waddled off to 
make sure that her children were safe from these rough-looking 
new arrivals; others went calmly on with their conversation or 
remained apparently deep in slumber. One penguin, with exactly 
the manner of a rotund head-waiter, placed himself before us, 
looked at us over his shoulder, and then waddled ahead as if he 
were guiding us to a seat where we could have our morning 
apéritif. Another, full of inquisitiveness, came right up to us, 
pecking at the strap of my camera tripod. 

There was, of course, one marked difference between that 
scene and the seaside beach to which we compared it: there was 
no colour. There were none of the gay frocks that do so much to 
enliven our holiday resorts: no beach suits, bathing dresses, bath- 
ing wraps; no tents; no red-coated bandsmen on the promenade 
above. All was a study in black and white; everyone present, ex- 
cept my wife and myself, was dressed severely in black coat, white 
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waistcoat, short-legged white trousers, white socks and black 
boots—everyone, that is, except the smaller children, who wore a 
uniform garb of grey. But the scene was none the less effective 
for that. The sun was shining, and the glistening doe and white 
stood out sharply against the sand. 


As soon as the weather cleared, I went down to the seashore, 
clambered out along the rocks, and sat watching the scene on 
the beach. Apparently I had arrived just at the time of the morn- 
ing dip. Hundreds of birds were splashing in shallow water, bob- 
bing in the waves, walking and apparently talking on the sands. 

I watched the animated scene for some time, and then it sud- 
denly struck me that there was something very odd about it. All 
the while, penguins were coming out of the sea, mixing for a 
time with those on the beach, and then moving further inland. 
But surely, during the hour or more that I had watched, I had 
not seen anything like the number of birds going into the water 
that were coming out of it! It was just like the conjuring trick in 
which a single handkerchief is put into a hat and yards and yards 

. of other handkerchiefs appear, all tied together in a chain. The 
penguins were now coming out of the sea in a constant stream, 

‘and although birds were continually waddling up to the nesting- 
places, the crowd on the beach was growing every minute more 
dense. I couldn’t understand it. 

And then I happened to glance out to sea. In the bay, penguin 
heads rose out of the water for an instant and then disappeared, 
just like those of swimmers pausing in their course—and that, of 
course, told me what was happening. The birds I had seen on the 
island during the last two days were but the few who had stayed 
behind, because of sickness or moulting or for other reasons, at 
the end of the last season. Now, swimming to the bay, rising for 
a second to breathe and then disappearing again for the final 
swim to land, the real population of the island was approaching. 
The advance guard of the five million penguins of whom I had 
read, and in whose existence I suppose I had only half believed, 
was actually landing on the island before my eyes. 


Penguins are found in many parts of the southern seas. But no- 
where are they to be seen in such profusion as on this island— 
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the principal breeding-ground of the Black-footed Penguins who, 
because of the unpleasant noise of braying which they make, are 
also known as Jackass Penguins. Here they are so numerous that 
in places one can barely walk between their nesting-burrows, and 
it is no uncommon thing for two pairs of nesting penguins to 
find themselves so crowded for space that their burrows run into 
each other. In the four square miles of the island there are six 
principal colonies—and each of them contains, at a rough esti- 
mate, three-quarters of a million penguins. 


It is not easy to describe this rocky little island, for at one place 
or another it contains almost every kind of scenery except trees, 
lakes and mountains. 

There are no hills of any kind—indeed, the highest spot is not 
more than ninety feet above sea-level; and there is no fresh water 
except a few little pools where the rain collects. On the other 
hand, parts of the coast are exactly like the shores of Cornwall, 
with jagged edges of rock; others show a fine, clear sand that ri- 
vals that of the English east coast; and others again look very 
like miniature sand-dunes. There are patches of smooth rock, 
polished during centuries by the action of the waves until it 
is impossible for booted feet to stand upon them; there are 
stretches of flat, dry sand, scattered with stunted bushes; there 
are great round, smooth boulders, such as children—and pen- 
guins—would love to climb upon; and there are jagged, uneven 
rocks rising needle-fashion near the edge of the angry sea. 

There is very little vegetation: some untidy and windswept 
bushes a foot or two feet high grow here and there, in patches of 
earthy sand and other patches of shallow earth which the rains 
turn into mud; a little grass appears in the wet season, and oc- 
casionally a kind of arum lily springs up amid the smaller rocks. 
The climate is very variable, sometimes insufferably hot during 
the day and then becoming so cold in the night that I required 
two or three blankets before I could get to sleep. 

It is just the sort of lonely island that is loved by wild birds. 

Cormorants, oyster catchers, gulls, ibis and sandplovers are 
there all the year round. So are penguins—a few of them, com- 
paratively speaking—although they cannot be counted among 
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the permanent inhabitants, for they are only “in temporary resi- 
dence.” 

Except for the few patches of bare rock, the whole surface of 
the island is pitted with holes a few feet or less apart—the nest- 
ing-burrows of penguins; indeed, I doubt whether it would be 
possible, apart from those flat rocks, to find a single patch of 
thirty square yards that was bare of these nests or burrows. Ev- 
ery patch of earthy ground, every overhanging rock, every spot 
where tunnelling can be performed, is made use of, and late ar- 
rivals who are so unlucky as to find all the best places already 
occupied have to make what they can of shallow earth where it 
is possible to make only a slight indentation. 


If the ground is hard, it may take several days before a nesting- 
burrow is completed. And for that matter, very soft sand (as 
anyone knows who has tried to dig trenches amid the Belgian 
sand-dunes) may be even worse, for the sides will cave in. I have 
watched a pair of penguins faced with enormous difficulties of 
‘that kind, the hole which they dug each day being half filled-in 
each night; and I have seen them persevere for ten days on end, 
‘so that they eventually reached a spot twenty feet from where 
they started, perhaps only to find then that they had come 
against a wall of solid rock. 
Often I felt that I would like to give these little fellows a les- 
son in the art of rivetting; but as I doubted whether the instruc- 
_ tion would be really profitable to them, I used to compromise by 
going to another spot where the ground was so hard that the la- . 
bouring penguins could hardly make any impression, fetching a 
spade and lending a hand with the work. It was comic—and also 
a trifle pathetic—to see how they appreciated that. They would 
stand aside and watch while I worked; and directly I stopped 
they would set to with an entirely new hopefulness and throw 
out all the earth that I had loosened. 

One day I got the idea that it would be interesting to photo- 
graph penguins from the level of the ground. So I dug a hole in 
the sand two yards square and nearly five feet deep. About a 
dozen penguins came to watch the operation, standing on the 
edge of the pit and observing me with the greatest interest. I im- 
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agined them as saying to one another, “Oh, so this strange crea- 
ture does make a nest for himself, after all.” When I had finished 
I took my photographs and went away without troubling to put 
back the earth. 

Two days later I discovered that they had turned one of the 
steep sides of the pit into a gradual slope, so that there was now 
an easy pathway down into it; and in one corner a pair of pen- 
guins had hollowed out a nest in readiness for the egg which ar- 
rived a few days afterwards. 


The penguins often do not see land for weeks, but however far 
they may journey, the time must eventually come when they will 
go ashore. For though a bird may be very much at home in the 
sea, it cannot lay its eggs there, nor rear its young there: For that 
it must seek land. The penguins accordingly go to islands—par- 
ticularly to that which I call “The Island of Penguins” because 
of the numbers that assemble there twice each year. If you ask 
me how they know exactly where the island lies in the ocean, I 
answer that they know because all of them have been there be- 
fore; not only were they born in holes dug by their parents in its 
earth and sand, but they go to it year after year, always to the 
same island, always to the same nesting-place. This has been 
quite definitely proved when a penguin was marked with a ring 
and a note was kept of the position of its nest; twice a year for 
three successive years it laid its eggs in the same burrow. 

So in February and again in September the birds will feel the 
call to mate and away they will swim, then and during the next 
six or eight weeks, a million crowding in from one direction, two 
million or so others from the east, half a million from the west— 
all with one instinctive accord making for the island which, al- 
though not their most natural home, is, nevertheless, the birth- 
place of them all. 


The trouble with newly-married peacefulness is that it doesn’t 
last. 

At first it is delightful. Even when, as with the penguins, the 
husband and wife are so house-proud and so fearful of burglars 
that they cannot both leave home at once, there is, nevertheless, 
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such delight in the house itself, and in life generally, that that 
hardly seems to matter. And even the short separations seem to 
add to happiness, because they must end some time and then 
there is the joy of being re-united. Mr. Penguin, for instance, 
goes down to the sea in search of his dinner, leaving his wife 
drowsily meditating on the perfect bliss of married life. She is 
very happy and probably she imagines that if only life will go on 
just like that, she will never want anything more. Mr. Penguin is 
just as contented, with, at the moment, the added joy of going 
into the sea and of catching succulent fish. He is lucky today in 
the hunting, and gets a meal to be remembered. He comes back, 
clambers on to the rock, and starts waddling up the slope, finding 
progress just a little bit difficult because, if the truth must be 
told, he really is rather excessively, and almost uncomfortably, 
full of food. But though he goes slowly, he nevertheless, goes 
steadily, eager to see his wife. And there she is, with her head at 
the edge of the nesting-hole, watching for him! He tries to break 
into a run, nearly falls over in his eagerness, stops for a moment 
to think how beautiful she is, and then, coming nearer, he leans 
' down to put his head affectionately against hers. Then he goes 
_ into the hole beside her, caresses her, and embraces her with his 
flippers. How good it is to be home again, feeling so comfortably 
well fed, and to have such an adorable wife awaiting him! 

Of course I do not know, any more than anybody else does, 
to what extent penguins manage to convey ideas to each other, 
but if you watch Mr. and Mrs. Penguin together it seems per- 
fectly certain that they do manage it somehow. At any rate, they 
‘do a-great deal of lovemaking, becoming vastly sentimental in 
the process. A penguin’s expression at these times is easily recog- 
nizable. The feathers round his throat seem to puff out and he 
lowers his head into them, so that his general attitude is rather 
in the shape of a question mark. His eyes, too, become a little 
more distinct, he sets his head slightly on one side, and every 
shade of his expression is that of a love-sick coon. 

I have no doubt that he is very genuinely in love. He is cer- 
tainly not an opportunist. He does not confine his love-making 
to the time of wooing, but continues it right through his mar- 
ried life, kissing and embracing his wife merely to show his con- 
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stant joy in her. Almost every separation ends in an embrace, and 
often you will see Mr. and Mrs. Penguin in the middle of doing 
nothing in particular suddenly get up and start making love to 
one another. 

But although the joy continues, there comes, as I have said, 
an interruption in the feeling of rest and peacefulness. In other 
words, Mr. and Mrs. Penguin, newly wedded and by no means 
“settled down,” suddenly find themselves faced with the respon- 
sibilities of married life. 

The egg out of which the first of those responsibilities will 
emerge comes as a tule within the second week after the wedding, 
although it may be a little later than that or even earlier. But it 
comes almost inevitably, and its arrival causes great excitement. 
Mrs. Penguin, of course, though she may be a little surprised, is 
not in the least disconcerted and she knows exactly what to do 
with the egg, gently lowering her body onto it, so that it will be 
warm under her feathers. But these things require practice; the 
egg does not easily get into the right position and she has con- 
stantly to move it with her beak. Meanwhile, Mr. Penguin has a 
great deal to say. He appears to chatter constantly, doubtless ex- 
tolling his own cleverness and drawing the attention of all listen- 
ers to the fact that he has had quite a lot to do with the egg. Cer- 
tainly he gives advice to his wife about the proper method of 
sitting and the best way of getting the egg into the right posi- 
tion. He waggles his head as he chatters, and Mrs. Penguin, not 
to be outdone, waggles hers. 

But Mr. Penguin, though he may talk rather a lot and may 
overdo his very natural pride, is quite a model in fatherhood. He 
takes his turn in the hatching of the egg, sitting on it as long and 
as frequently as his wife does, and as time goes on he as well as 
his wife acquires the distinctive mark of penguin parenthood—a 
kind of crease down the centre of the lower half of the body, in 
which the eggs lie among the feathers. Each parent sits for about 
twelve hours, at the end of which there is a little ceremony. 

Whoever has been off-guard comes back to the nesting-hole 
after a visit to the feeding grounds, hurrying for the last ten or 
fifteen yards in eagerness to see that all is well. He (or it may be 
she) puts his head down over the edge of the hole with a peculiar 
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shivering movement which I take to be a sign of pride and joy, 
and then both father and mother make a noise which may or 
may not tell the story of all that has happened during the day. 
Sometimes that part of the ceremony is repeated several times, 
then the sitting penguin leaves the eggs, and on the lip of the 
nesting-hole both penguins stand to make a further demonstra- 
tion of affection which frequently ends in a rapturous kiss. 

A short distance from my tent, two penguins had a home 
which in one particular at least was superior to all others in the 
district. It had a stone roof. (Of course, the penguins had not 
built the roof on to the house: they had skilfully burrowed the 
house under the roof, leaving untouched the earth and sand that 
supported the stone.) But the neighborhood was a popular one, 
so that homes were dug very close to one another. New families 
were constantly arriving and making homes for themselves, a 
great deal of earth was dug up and—as always happens where 
underground works on a large scale are in progress—the founda- 
tions of neighbouring edifices became loosened. None of the pen- 


. guins noticed what was happening, but in due course the earth 


shifted under one end of this great stone roof and the whole 
thing collapsed. 

It fell, by an evil fate, at a time when the home was occupied 
by one of the two penguins who owned it. And there I found her 
crushed and mangled body. 

When I came upon the scene, I managed, with an effort, to 
move the fallen stone; but nothing could be done for the poor 


_penguin beneath it. She must have been killed instantly as she 


sat awaiting her husband’s return from the fishing grounds. 

I took a spade from the tent and dug a grave, wondering as I 
did so what the husband would think when he returned to the 
wrecked house and saw no sign of his wife. . . . But it seemed 
better than to leave her to that scavenger, the ibis. 

When the burial was finished, I looked up and saw a penguin 
sitting on a stone close by, intently watching the remains of the 


- nest and the new grave. 


Anyone who is not well acquainted with wild creatures—any- 
one who is accustomed to regard man as the only emotional be- 
ing on earth—anyone who has not seen the affection which many 
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wild things bear for one another—will call this incident absurd or 
will hardly credit it. Yet it is fact. 

That bereaved bird remained on that spot for the next six days, 
watching the wreck of his home and waiting, I cannot doubt, 
for the return of his mate. 

What that constant vigil must have cost him can be gauged 
when it is realized that during it he went entirely without food 
or drink. The signs of starvation appeared on him, and at last, 
at the end of the sixth day, he went slowly down to the sea. But 
even then hope was not dead, for two days later he reappeared 
and then stayed beside the grave for five more days. 


There is a regular bathing-parade every morning, and all except 
the moulters and the parents on duty go to it as a matter of 
course. I could never discover whether or not there was a fixed 
time for it. But early in the moming, if you were, let us say, on 
that part of the island which I called “Salisbury Plain”—acres of 
flat, earthy sand, dotted with low bushes and very thick indeed 
with nesting-burrows—you would see penguins come out of their 
homes and set off. 

There would be a father from this nest and a mother from 
that, one or two newly married couples who had not yet learnt 
the essential wisdom of leaving a sentry, family parties of father 
and mother and the two children—sometimes with a neighbour 
or two apparently attached to their group—here a smart young 
beau looking very pleased about the appearance of his feathers, 
there a sly-looking creature apparently torn between love of the 
water and the thought of what he might be able to steal if he 
stayed behind—all starting in the same direction, that of the sea. 
. . . A party of moulters, looking very miserable, watch the oth- 
ers go; then they too follow, although they cannot dive for the 
time being. The call of the sea is irresistible. 

Suppose we follow this family that has just left its nest. ‘The 
two chicks lead the way, the younger looking extremely eager 
about it all and inclined to race on ahead, the other—his senior 
by exactly three days—looking pleased but just a trifle superior. 
Then come mother and father, always watchful, but with ex- 
pressions which seem to suggest that they are only going down 
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to the beach for the sake of the children—though that, of course, 
is entirely untrue. 

The sight of the family party makes other penguins look up 
and realize what time of day it is; in a minute or fmt they will 
leave their other interests and follow. 

The family takes a definite path. Penguins rae do. Some- 
times there is not the slightest apparent necessity for a path, but 
they will always go by the exact way they have gone before and 
as all the others go. There is a well-worn track across the rock as 
well as over the earth, and there they go, waddling along and 
jumping down from rock to rock. And as they go, although they 
make no sound, they appear to chatter to one another and to 
other penguins who leave their nests to join them. 

In one place, rain has turned the earth into slime, which 
doesn’t provide much of a foothold: but that contingency has 
been provided for, the ground having been scored into a series of 
furrows so that it looks rather like a gridiron. ‘That has been done 
entirely by the penguins themselves—communal service, cer- 
tainly.. It is done with beaks, pecking and scraping at the slip- 
' pery earth and banking it up into little ridges, close together: 
hard work, but the path is vital and a slippery path is worse than 
* useless, so it has to be kept always in a proper state of repair. On 
the furrowed earth it is not so easy to slip—one can prance along 
and even put on a sprint in eagerness to reach the sea. 

By now other considerable parties have joined the little pro- 
cession, so that there are twenty penguins or more all going the 
same way: and another group from another set of nesting-bur- 
tows. is converging on it, to swell its numbers. 

The family with whom we started have three-quarters of a 
mile to walk to reach the sea—or at any rate to reach that part of 
the shore where the bathing-parade is held. One such parade is 
held daily at each of the sandy bays on the island, for though one 
can do some very creditable and enjoyable high diving where the 
shore is edged with rock, half the fun of a bathe, as everybody 
knows, consists in lying about on the sand. 

As they go, the procession grows continually. Here comes a 
great contingent from that section of the island which is so ex- 
actly like Cornwall. . . the numbers must now have swelled to a 
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couple of hundred and this addition will bring them up to half a 
thousand. The two streams converge and mix, still forming a 
procession in column of route, for there is no spreading out—the 
path must be kept to. 

Looking at this most extraordinary scene, with several smaller 
processions constantly linking themselves to the main body, one 
is irresistibly reminded of political processions among our own 
people. It is absurd and incredible that these birds should march 
six or eight abreast and keep to a road. Yet it is exactly what they 
are doing; and when once we have got over our astonishment at 
the sight we are prepared to believe anything of them. It would 
no longer surprise us if they carried banners . . . or wore red 
neckties . . . or sang the songs of their party. 

And then we remember that the procession is certainly not 
political—it is merely the bathing-parade, and it takes place regu- 
larly every morning. It is all the more amazing for that. 

The penguins, constantly growing in numbers, have now 
reached the big rocks which we named “The Mappin Terraces.” 
Here, two other processions join them, and a great many other 
birds leave their rock-homes and fall in at the rear. The column 
must surely be two or three thousand strong—it seems to stretch 
for half a mile. . . . There is a good deal of jostling and treading 
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on other people’s toes—that is because the sea is at last in sight 
and everybody is in a hurry. 

Now at last comes the great moment when the sands them- 
selves are reached by the advance guard. All the younger mem- 
bers, as they feel the sand under their feet, become too excited to 
walk. They try to break into a run, but when your legs are only 
about one-ninth of the length of your body, that is hardly possi- 
ble, and the only thing to do is to go down on to “all fours” and 
scramble along, knocking up a great cloud of dust as you go, on 
flippers aswell as feet. 

The more sedate and elderly parties follow with dignity. 
What’s the sense in hurrying when there’s all the day before you? 
There’ll be room enough for all in the sea, anyhow. So they wad- 
dle forward, watching their neighbours and trying, despite the 
crowd, to keep an eye on their own children. 

The family with which we started—though I am afraid we 
rather lost sight of it in the huge crowd, now several thousand 
strong—is already there. They haven’t lost any time, nor lost the 
advantage that they had from leading the whole procession. The 


youngsters are in the sea, paddling through the ripples, father 


has stopped among his friends on the sand, and mother is rather 
anxiously hurrying after the children. She has to see that they 
have their lessons before they play any games; they weren’t at all 
good yesterday at the diving. She swims a few feet from the 
shore, then suddenly lowers her head and disappears. It is as near 
to instantaneous movement as anything you can imagine. Then 
up she comes again, twenty yards away, and looks back to make 


‘ sure that the chicks are copying her. 


Father, having finished his chat, looks at the water, and decides 
that it would be pleasant to have a quiet paddle at the edge be- 
fore going farther in. Looking exactly like an elderly gentleman 
at Margate, he walks with great seriousness through the shallow 
water, where it can just ripple gently across his feet; and now and 
then he stops, watching the more adventurous bathers and think- 
ing, apparently, how very pleasant a penguin’s life can be. Later, 
he too will become adventurous, but he likes to do things by de- 
grees, first a gentle paddle, then a swim, and finally a glorious 
burst of diving. 
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It is one of the strangest things on this remarkable island that 
penguins always keep to a path. Of course, they are not alone 
in that. The rhinoceros, to give only one example, does much the 
same thing. But he lives alone, makes a path for his own use, and 
then always keeps to it; whereas the penguins keep, not to indi- 
vidual paths, but to tribal paths, which appear to be centuries 
old. 

The paths do not lie at random across the island: they lead, in 
each case, from the nesting-ground of a colony to the sea. And 
they run practically straight, despite the many natural obstacles 
that cross them. 

On one side of the island a colony is cut off from the sea by a 
line of round boulders, ranging from one to three feet high, piled 
one upon another, and thus rising rapidly from the sea up to a 
height of forty feet. There is no gap in this line of boulders for 
about a mile, and accordingly the penguins’ pathway goes 
straight across it. The path first runs for three hundred yards over 
sandy earth from the nesting-burrows to the beginning of the 
stone ridge. Then it is clearly marked over a series of boulders, 
the stone being polished smooth by the repeated action of count- 
less feet, where penguins for ages past have walked that way, up 
to the top of the highest rock and then down, with alternate 
steps and jumps, to the level of the sea. 

In another place the path, like the bed of a river, has worn its 
way in hollows between rocks and across occasional patches of 
earth. 

Here and there, when a patch crosses flat ground, the earth 
easily becomes oozy and slippery in damp weather, and where 
that condition has become particularly serious, the penguins 
themselves set to work to correct it. With their beaks they score 
lines across it, forcing the earth between the lines into little 
ridges. In a previous passage I have referred to this as giving the 
ground the effect of a gridiron. I do not know whether the pen- 
guins’ main idea is to drain away the water or to make a better 
foothold somewhat on the principles which we adopt in making 
non-skid tyres: but, in any case, both objects are achieved, the 
muddy ground soon drying in a series of hard ridges. 

This and some other things show quite clearly that the pen- 
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guins have a definite social sense. I do not think it is only a case 
of the herd instinct, for penguins live markedly individual lives. 
But when they are on these curious roads they work for the com- 
mon good. There is no doubt that two or three will toil for the 
advantage of a hundred or a thousand others, the majority of 
whom must be strangers to them. 


Another type of penguin that appears to aim at making the is- 
land a brighter place is rather more common: the conceited 
dandy who thinks that his mere presence must be a delight to all 
beholders. Of course, his prototype exists also in humanity, but 
we are inclined to regard such a man as being merely rather a 
bore; whereas, whatever the other penguins may think, to me 
the “swanker” on the Island of Penguins was a constant source 
of amusement. He loved posturing and could frequently be seen 
in the most comical of attitudes, body stretched out and head 
on one side—the living presentment of the famous lines: 


“I’m known round the town as a fearful Blood, 
For I’ve come straight down from the dear old Flood.” 


One of these creatures we christened, in a moment of levity, 
“Priceless Percy”—and I must say that no other name could pos- 
sibly have suited him so well. But although his self-satisfaction 
appeared to provide him with constant joy, it certainly did not 
give an equal amount of delight to the lady who—being his wife 
—was so unfortunate as to be constantly in his company. She, 
poor thing, must have got very tired of his antics; at least she 
* gave that impression, and eventually she afforded ample proof of 
it. 

She had no difficulty in finding a good excuse for not watch- 
ing her husband, for a couple of eggs had recently arrived. But 
she made no attempt to hide her boredom, lying over the eggs 
with her back towards her husband and his group of admiring 
satellites. (It is odd that however much the generality either of 
mankind or of penguin-kind may despise a “swanker,” he will al- 
ways find a few who will watch his every movement with ad- 
miration. I suppose that is why he is always with us—because he 
is sure of an audience.) 
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“Priceless Percy” stood only a few yards from his home, ex- 
hibiting his splendour first to one admirer and then to another, 
putting his head now on one side and now on the other, throw- 
ing out his chest, waddling to and fro, turning and twisting his 
body into most grotesque shapes. And all the time, on one side 
his faithful adherents glowed their appreciation, while on the 
other side his wife emphasized her contempt for all he was doing 
by refusing to take the slightest notice of him. Looking at her, 
as she lay with her neck held stiffly and her eyes staring straight 
in front of her, I knew that she was aware of it all and was using 
a great deal of self-control. But suddenly that control snapped. 
She got up—and the fury that prompted her action can be 
guessed when it is realized that through it she must have for- 
gotten that she was leaving her eggs at the mercy of gull and 
ibis—and, climbing out of the burrow, she rushed straight at her 
husband, caught him by the neck and gave him the hiding that 
he thoroughly deserved! 

At the moment of her attack his back was turned to the nest, 
so that he cannot have known who was his assailant. Nor did 
he wait to find out. The moment he got free he rushed off as 
hard as he could—all the “swank” for the time being thoroughly 
knocked out of him. The audience of course scattered—it always 
does on such occasions, as our history books, in describing the 
fall of great men, frequently tell us. And it is probable that the 
next time the gentleman started to put on airs before that com- 
pany he was jeered at for his pains. 

But for the moment Percy was in no mood to put on airs at 
all; he was an exceedingly surprised penguin, standing on the 
sands to which he had run at full tilt, and wondering what had 
hit him and why. It was quite an hour before he climbed the hill 
again. But then, from the rare timidity with which he ap- 
proached his home, IJ rather fancy that the truth must have 
dawned on him at last. 


I have compared penguins to many types of people (and I trust 
such people will appreciate it as a compliment): to old gentle- 
men, young men about town, youthful mothers, sedate matrons. 
But more than anything else they are like children. 
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For several years I kept a much-loved chimpanzee, and I often 
remarked how closely her mind resembled that of a child who 
yearned for greater understanding than could possibly be hers. 
The penguins are spared that yearning: they have the minds of 
children, and are content. They love to play “bogy,” in the sea 
as well as on land; they instinctively follow a leader. They are 
very easily depressed when “out of sorts”; they squabble readily 
and when they fight, they do it with great determination; and 
they love their homes and hurry to them at times of danger. 

And yet, although they have the outlook of children, they are 
living lives comparable to those of grown men and women, 
with sickness and sorrow, trials, dangers and responsibilities. 
Life is not simple for penguins any more than it is for us, though 
I do not imagine that they have our sensitiveness nor our mem- 
ory. But when one sees, on the one hand, tragedies such as I have 
related . . . , and on the other hand, the high spirits of pen- 
guins in the water and their eternal curiosity about things new 
and things interesting, one is compelled to feel sympathy and 
friendliness towards these creatures who are so very like our- 

‘ selves—and even more like our children. 


FROM 


Walden 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 





Thoreau had a more intense and sympathetic kinship with 
nature than any other American and he could communicate 
this superbly. He was not a great naturalist, but he saw the 
simple things of life about him with a clarity that has never 
been surpassed. What he saw and heard and felt he set 
down in his journal and his books. His most famous work, 
Walden, is an account of the two years that he lived alone 
in a house he had built on the shores of Walden Pond in 
Concord, Massachusetts. In the brief excerpts given here 
you will see why this book has influenced more people and 
been one of the most widely read of all books written in 
America. 


Winter Animals 


> ee I heard the foxes as they ranged over the snow- 
crust, in moonlight nights, in search of a partridge or other game, 
barking raggedly and demoniacally like forest dogs, as if laboring 
with some anxiety, or seeking expression, struggling for light and 
to be dogs outright and run freely in the streets; for if we take 
the ages into our account, may there not be a civilization going 
on among brutes as well as men? ‘They seemed to me to be rudi- 
mental, burrowing men, still standing on their defence, awaiting 
their transformation. Sometimes one came near to my window, 
attracted by my light, barked a vulpine curse at me, and then 
retreated. 

Usually the red squirrel (Sciurus Hudsonius) waked me in the 
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dawn, coursing over the roof and up and down the sides of the 
house, as if sent out of the woods for this purpose. In the course 
of the winter I threw out half a bushel of ears of sweet corn, 
which had not got ripe, on to the snow-crust by my door, and 
was amused by watching the motions of the various animals 
which were baited by it. In the twilight and the night the 
rabbits came regularly and made a hearty meal. All day long the 
red squirrels came and went, and afforded me much entertain- 
ment by their manoeuvres. One would approach at first warily 
through the shrub oaks, running over the snow-crust by fits and 
starts like a leaf blown by the wind, now a few paces this way, 
with wonderful speed and waste of energy, making inconceivable 
haste with his “trotters,” as if it were for a wager, and now as 
many paces that way, but never getting on more than half a rod 
at.a time. Then suddenly pausing with a ludicrous expression 
and a gratuitous somersault, as if all the eyes in the universe 
were fixed on him—for all the motions of a squirrel, even in the 
most solitary recesses of the forest, imply spectators as much 
as those of a dancing girl—wasting more time in delay and cir- 
cumspection than would have sufficed to walk the whole dis- 
tance—I never saw one walk—and then suddenly, before you 
could say Jack Robinson, he would be in the top of a young pitch 
pine, winding up his clock and chiding all imaginary spectators, 
soliloquizing and talking to all the universe at the same time— 
for no reason that I could ever detect, or he himself was aware 
of, I suspect. 

At length he would reach the corn, and selecting a suitable 
‘ ear, frisk about in the same uncertain trigonometrical way to 
the topmost stick of my wood-pile, before my window, where he 
looked me in the face, and there sat for hours, supplying himself 
with a new ear from time to time, nibbling at first voraciously 
and throwing the half-naked cobs about; till at length he grew 
more dainty still and played with his food, tasting only the inside 
of the kernel, and the ear, which was held balanced over the stick 
by one paw, slipped from his careless grasp and fell to the ground, 
when he would look over at it with a ludicrous expression of 
uncertainty, as if suspecting that it had life, with a mind not 
made up whether to get it again, or a new one, or be off; now 
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thinking of corn, then listening to hear what was in the wind. 
So the little impudent fellow would waste many an ear in a 
forenoon; till at last, seizing some longer and plumper one, con- 
siderably bigger than himself, and skilfully balancing it, he 
would set out with it to the woods, like a tiger with a buffalo, 
by the same zigzag course and frequent pauses, scratching along 
with it as if it were too heavy for him and falling all the while, 
making its fall a diagonal between a perpendicular and horizon- 
tal, being determined to put it through at any rate;—a singularly 
frivolous and whimsical fellow;—and so he would get off with 
it to where he lived, perhaps carry it to the top of a pine tree 
forty or fifty rods distant, and I would afterwards find the cobs 
strewn about the woods in various directions. 

At length the jays arrive, whose discordant screams were heard 
long before, as they were warily making their approach an 
eighth of a mile off, and in a stealthy and sneaking manner they 
flit from tree to tree, nearer and nearer, and pick up the kernels 
which the squirrels have dropped. Then, sitting on a pitch pine 
bough, they attempt to swallow in their haste a kernel which 
is too big for their throats and chokes them; and after great labor 
they disgorge it, and spend an hour in the endeavor to crack it 
by repeated blows with their bills. They were manifestly thieves, 
and J had not much respect for them; but the squirrels, though 
at first shy, went to work as if they were taking what was their 
own. 

Meanwhile also came the chickadees in flocks, which, picking 
up the crumbs the squirrels had dropped, flew to the nearest 
twig, and, placing them under their claws, hammered away at 
them with their little bills, as if it were an insect in the bark, till 
they were sufficiently reduced for their slender throats. A little 
flock of these titmice came daily to pick a dinner out of my 
wood-pile, or the crumbs at my door, with faint flitting lisping 
notes, like the tinkling of icicles in the grass, or else with 
sprightly day day day, or more rarely, in springlike days, a wiry 
summery phe-be from the woodside. ‘They were so familiar that 
at length one alighted on an armful of wood which I was carry- 
_ ing in, and pecked at the sticks without fear. I once had a spar- 
row alight upon my shoulder for a moment while I was hoeing 
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in a village garden, and I felt that I was more distinguished by 
that circumstance than I should have been by any epaulet I 
could have worn. The squirrels also grew at last,to be quite 
familiar, and occasionally stepped upon my shoe, when that was 
the nearest way. 

When the ground was not yet quite covered, and again near 
the end of winter, when the snow was melted on my south hill- 
side and about my wood-pile, the partridges came out of the 
woods morning and evening to feed there. Whichever side you 
walk in the woods the partridge bursts away on whirring wings, 
jarring the snow from the dry leaves and twigs on high, which 
comes sifting down in the sunbeams like golden dust, for this 
brave bird is not to be scared by winter. It is frequently covered 
up by drifts, and, it is said “sometimes plunges from on wing 
into the soft snow, where it remains concealed for a day or two.” 
I used to start them in the open land also, where they had come 
out of the woods at sunset to “bud” the wild apple trees. They 
will come regularly every evening to particular trees, where the 
cunning sportsman lies in wait for them, and the distant 
orchards next the woods suffer thus not a little. I am glad that 
the partridge gets fed, at any rate. It is Nature’s own bird which 
lives on buds and diet-drink. 

In dark winter mornings, or in short winter afternoons, I 
sometimes heard a pack of hounds threading all the woods with 
hounding cry and yelp, unable to resist the instinct of the chase, 
‘ and the note of the hunting-horn at intervals, proving that man 
was in the rear. The woods ring again, and yet no fox bursts 
forth on to the open level of the pond, nor following pack pursu- 
ing their Actzon. And perhaps at evening I see the hunters 
returning with a single brush trailing from their sleigh for a 
trophy, seeking their inn. They tell me that if the fox would 
remain in the bosom of the frozen earth he would be safe, or if 
he would run in a straight line away no foxhound could overtake 
him; but, having left his pursuers far behind, he stops to rest 
and listen till they come up, and when he runs he circles round 
to his old haunts, where the hunters await him. Sometimes, 
however, he will run upon a wall many rods, and then leap off 
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far to one side, and he ota to know that water will not retain 
his scent. 

A hunter told me that he once saw a fox pursued by hounds 
burst out on to Walden when the ice was covered with shallow 
puddles, run part way across, and then return to the same shore. 
Ere long the hounds arrived, but here they lost the scent. Some- 
times a pack hunting by themselves would pass my door, and 
circle round my house, and yelp and hound without regarding 
me, as if afflicted by a species of madness, so that nothing could 
divert them from the pursuit. Thus they circle until they fall 
upon the recent trail of a fox, for a wise hound will forsake 
everything else for this. One day a man came to my hut from 
Lexington to inquire after his hound that made a large track, 
and had been hunting for a week by himself. But I fear that he 
was not the wiser for all I told him, for every time I attempted 
to answer his questions he interrupted me by asking, “What do 
you do here?’ He had lost a dog, but found a man. 


Sounds 


Regularly at half-past seven, in one part of the summer, after 
the evening train had gone by, the whippoorwills chanted their 
vespers for half an hour, sitting on a stump by my door, or upon 
the ridge-pole of the house. They would begin to sing almost 
with as much precision as a clock, within five minutes of a partic- 
ular time, referred to the setting of the sun, every evening. I 
had a rare opportunity to become acquainted with their habits. 
Sometimes I heard four or five at once in different parts of the 
wood, by accident one a bar behind another, and so near me that 
I distinguished not only the cluck after each note, but often 
that singular buzzing sound like a fly in a spider’s web, only pro- 
portionally louder. Sometimes one would circle round and round 
me in the woods a few feet distant as if tethered by a string, 
when probably I was near its eggs. ‘They sang at intervals 
throughout the night, and were again as musical as ever just 
before and about dawn. 

When other birds are still, the screech owls take up the strain, 
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like mourning women their ancient u-lu-lu. Their dismal scream 
is truly Ben Jonsonian. Wise midnight hags! It is no honest and 
blunt tu-whit tu-who of the poets, but, without jesting, a most 
solemn graveyard ditty, the mutual consolations of suicide lovers 
remembering the pangs and the delights of superna love in the 
infernal groves. Yet I love to hear their wailing, their doleful 
responses, trilled along the woodside; reminding me sometimes 
of music and singing birds; as if it were the dark and tearful side 
of music, the regrets and sighs that would fain be sung. They 
are the spirits, the low spirits and melancholy forebodings, of 
fallen souls that once in human shape night-walked the earth 
and did the deeds of darkness, now expiating their sins with 
their wailing hymns or threnodies in the scenery of their trans- 
gressions. They give me a new sense of the variety and capacity 
of that nature which is our common dwelling. Oh-o-0-0-0 that 
I never had been bor-r-r-r-n! sighs one on this side of the pond, 
and circles with the restlessness of despair to some new perch on 
the gray oaks. Then—that I never had been bor-r-r-r-n! echoes 
another on the farther side with tremulous sincerity, and— 
bor-r-r-r-n! comes faintly from far in the Lincoln woods. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. Near at hand you could 
fancy it the most melancholy sound in Nature, as if she meant by 
this to stereotype and make permanent in her choir the dying 
moans of a human being—some poor weak relic of mortality 
who has left hope behind, and howls like an animal, yet with 
human sobs, on entering the dark valley, made more awful by 
a certain gurgling melodiousness—I find myself beginning with 
. the_letters gl when I try to imitate it—expressive of a mind which 
has reached the gelatinous, mildewy stage in the mortification 
of all healthy and courageous thought. It reminded me of ghouls 
and idiots and insane howlings. But now one answers from far 
woods in a strain made really melodious by distance—Hoo hoo 
hoo, hoorer hoo; and indeed for the most part it suggested only 
pleasing associations, whether heard by day or night, summer 
or winter. 

I rejoice that there are owls. Let them do the idiotic and ma- 
niacal hooting for men. It is a sound admirably suited to swamps 
and twilight woods which no day illustrates, suggesting a vast 
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and undeveloped nature which men have not recognized. They 
represent the stark twilight and unsatisfied thoughts which all 
have. All day the sun has shone on the surface of some savage 
swamp, where the single spruce stands hung with usnea lichens, 
and small hawks circulate above, and the chickadee lisps amid 
the evergreens, and the partridge and rabbit skulk beneath; but 
now a more dismal and fitting day dawns, and a different race of 
creatures awakes to express the meaning of Nature there. 


The Pond 


Standing on the smooth sandy beach at the east end of the 
pond, in a calm September afternoon, when a slight haze makes 
the opposite shore-line indistinct, I have seen whence came the 
expression, “the glassy surface of a lake.” When you invert your 
head, it looks like a thread of finest gossamer stretched across 
the valley, and gleaming against the distant pine woods, separat- 
ing one stratum of the atmosphere from another. You would 
think that you could walk dry under it to the opposite hills, and 
that the swallows which skim over might perch on it. Indeed, 
they sometimes dive below the line, as it were by mistake, and 
are undeceived. 

As you look over the pond westward you are obliged to em- 
ploy both your hands to defend your eyes against the reflected 
as well as the true sun, for they are equally bright; and if, be- 
tween the two, you survey its surface critically, it is literally as 
smooth as glass, except where the skater insects, at equal in- 
tervals scattered over its whole extent, by their motions in the 
sun produce the finest imaginable sparkle on it, or, perchance, a 
duck plumes itself, or, as I have said, a swallow skims so low as 
to touch it. It may be that in the distance a fish describes an arc 
of three or four feet in the air, and there is one bright flash where 
it emerges, and another where it strikes the water; sometimes the 
whole silvery arc is revealed; or here and there, perhaps, is a 
thistle-down floating on its surface, which the fishes dart at and 
so dimple it again. It is like molten glass cooled but not con- 
gealed, and the few motes in it are pure and beautiful like the 
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imperfections in glass. You may often detect a yet smoother and 
darker water, separated from the rest as if by an invisible cob- 
web, boom of the water nymphs, resting on it. From a hilltop 
you can see a fish leap in almost any part; for not a pickerel or 
shiner picks an insect from this smooth surface but it manifestly 
disturbs the equilibrium of the whole lake. It is wonderful with 
what elaborateness this simple fact is advertised—this piscine 
murder will out—and from my distant perch I distinguish the 
circling undulations when they are half a dozen rods in diameter. 
You can even detect a water-bug (Gyrinus) ceaselessly progress- 
ing over the smooth surface a quarter of a mile off; for they bur- 
row the water slightly, making a conspicuous ripple bounded by 
two diverging lines, but the skaters glide over it without rippling 
it perceptibly. When the surface is considerably agitated there 
are no skaters nor water-bugs on it, but apparently, in calm days, 
they leave their havens and adventurously glide forth from the 
shore by short impulses till they completely cover it. 

It is a soothing employment, on one of those fine days in the 
fall when all the warmth of the sun is fully appreciated, to sit on 
a stump on such a height as this, overlooking the pond, and 
study the dimpling circles which are incessantly inscribed on its 
otherwise invisible surface amid the reflected skies and trees. 
Over this great expanse there is no disturbance but it is thus at 
once gently smoothed away and assuaged, as, when a vase of 
water is jarred, the trembling circles seek the shore and all is 
smooth again. Not a fish can leap or an insect fall on the pond 
but it is thus reported in circling dimples, in lines of beauty, as it 
were the constant welling up of its fountain, the gentle pulsing 
of its life, the heaving of its breast. The thrills of joy and thrills 
of pain are undistinguishable. How peaceful the phenomena of 
the lake! Again the works of man shine as in the spring. Ay, every 
leaf and twig and stone and cobweb sparkles now at mid-after- 
noon as when covered with dew in a spring morning. Every mo- 
tion of an oar or an insect produces a flash of light; and if an oar 
falls, how sweet the echo! 

In such a day, in September or October, Walden is a perfect 
forest mirror, set round with stones as precious to my eye as if 
fewer or rarer. Nothing so fair, so pure, and at the same time so 
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large, as a lake, perchance, lies on the surface of the earth. Sky 
water. It needs no fence. Nations come and go without defiling 
it. It is a mirror which no stone can crack, whose quicksilver 
will never wear off, whose gilding Nature continually repairs; no 
storms, no dust, can dim its surface ever fresh;—a mirror in 
which all impurity presented to it sinks, swept and dusted by the 
sun’s hazy brush—this the light dust-cloth—which retains no 
breath that is breathed on it, but sends its own to float as clouds 
high above its surface, and be reflected in its bosom still. 

A field-of water betrays the spirit that is in the air. It is con- 
tinually receiving new life and motion from above. It is inter- 
mediate in its nature between land and sky. On land only the 
grass and trees wave, but the water itself is rippled by the wind. 
I see where the breeze dashes across it by the streaks or flakes of 
light. It is remarkable that we can look down on its surface. We 
shall, perhaps, look down thus on the surface of air at length, and 
mark where a still subtler spirit sweeps over it. 

The skaters and water-bugs finally disappear in the latter part 
of October, when the severe frosts have come; and then and in 
November, usually, on a calm day, there is absolutely nothing to 
ripple the surface. One November afternoon, in the calm at the 
end of a rain-storm of several days’ duration, when the sky was 
still completely overcast and the air was full of mist, I observed 
that the pond was remarkably smooth, so that it was difficult to 
distinguish its surface; though it no longer reflected the bright 
tints of October, but the sombre November colors of the sur- 
rounding hills. Though I passed over it as gently as possible, the 
* slight undulations produced by my boat extended almost as far 
as I could see, and gave a ribbed appearance to the reflections. 
But, as I was looking over the surface, I saw here and there at a 
distance a faint glimmer, as if some skater insects which had 
escaped the frosts might be collected there, or, perchance, the 
surface, being so smooth, betrayed where a spring welled up from 
the bottom. Paddling gently to one of these places, I was sur- 
prised to find myself surrounded by myriads of small perch, 
about five inches long, of a rich bronze color in the green water, 
sporting there, and constantly rising to the surface and dimpling 
it, sometimes leaving bubbles on it. In such transparent and 
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seemingly bottomless water, reflecting the clouds, I seemed to 
be floating through the air_as in a balloon, and their swimming 
impressed me as a kind of flight or hovering, as if they were a 
compact flock of birds passing just beneath my level on the right 
or left, their fins, like sails, set all around them. 

There were many such schools in the pond, apparently im- 
proving the short season before winter would draw an icy shutter 
over their broad skylight, sometimes giving to the surface an 
appearance as if a slight breeze struck it, or a few rain-drops fell 
there. When I approached carelessly and alarmed them, they 
made a sudden plash and rippling with their tails, as if one had 
struck the water with a brushy bough, and instantly took refuge 
in the depths. At length the wind rose, the mist increased, and 
the waves began to run, and the perch leaped much higher than 
before, half out of water, a hundred black points, three inches 
long, at once above the surface. Even as late as the fifth of De- 
cember, one year, I saw some dimples on the surface, and think- 
ing it was going to rain hard immediately, the air being full of 
mist, I made haste to take my place at the oars and row home- 
ward. Already the rain seemed rapidly increasing, though I felt 
none on my cheek, and I anticipated a thorough soaking. But 
suddenly the dimples ceased, for they were produced by the 
perch, which the noise of my oars had scared into the depths, and 
I saw their schools dimly disappearing; so I spent a dry afternoon 
after all. 

An old man who used to frequent this pond nearly sixty years 
ago, when it was dark with surrounding forests, tells me that in 
those days he sometimes saw it all alive with ducks and other 
water-fowl, and that there were many eagles about it. He came 
here a-fishing, and used an old log canoe which he found on the 
shore. It was made of two white pine logs dug out and pinned 
together, and was cut off square at the ends. It was very clumsy, 
but lasted a great many years before it became water-logged and 
perhaps sank to the bottom. He did not know whose it was; it 
belonged to the pond. He used to make a cable for his anchor of 
strips of hickory bark tied together. An old man, a potter, who 
lived by the pond before the Revolution, told him once that 
there was an iron chest at the bottom, and that he had seen it. 
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Sometimes it would come floating up to the shore; but when you 
went toward it, it would go back into deep water and disappear. 
I was pleased to hear of the old log canoe, which took the place 
of an Indian one of the same material but more graceful con- 
struction, which perchance had first been a tree on the bank, 
and then, as it were, fell into the water, to float there for a gen- 
eration, the most proper vessel for the lake. I remember that 
when I first looked into these depths there were many large 
trunks to be seen indistinctly lying on the bottom, which had 
either been blown over formerly, or left on the ice at the last 
cutting, when wood was cheaper; but now they have mostly 
disappeared. 

When I first paddled a boat on Walden, it was completely sur- 
rounded by thick and lofty pine and oak woods, and in some of 
its coves grapevines had run over the trees next the water and 
formed bowers under which a boat could pass. The hills which 
form its shores are so steep, and the woods on them were then 
so high, that, as you looked down from the west end, it had the 
appearance of an amphitheatre for some kind of sylvan spectacle. 
I have spent many an hour, when I was younger, floating over 
its surface as the zephyr willed, having paddled my boat to the 
middle, and lying on my back across the seats, in a summer fore- 
noon, dreaming awake, until I was aroused by the boat touching 
the sand, and I arose to see what shore my fates had impelled me 
to; days when idleness was the most attractive and productive 
industry. Many a forenoon have I stolen away, preferring to 
spend thus the most valued part of the day; for I was rich, if not 
. In money, in sunny hours and summer days, and spent them 
lavishly; nor do I regret that I did not waste more of them in the 
workshop or the teacher’s desk. But since I left those shores the 
woodchoppers have still further laid them waste, and now for 
many a year there will be no more rambling through the aisles of 
the wood, with occasional vistas through which you see the 
water. My Muse may be excused if she is silent henceforth. How 
can you expect the birds to sing when their groves are cut down? 

Now the trunks of trees on the bottom, and the old log canoe, 
and the dark surrounding woods, are gone, and the villagers, who 
scarcely know where it lies, instead of going to the pond to bathe 
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or drink, are thinking to bring its water, which should be as 
sacred as the Ganges at least, to the village in a pipe, to wash 
their dishes with!—to earn their Walden by the turning of a 
cock or drawing of a plug! That devilish Iron Horse, whose ear- 
rending neigh is heard throughout the town, has muddied the 
Boiling Spring with his foot, and he it is that has browsed off all 
the woods on Walden shore, that Trojan horse, with a thousand 
men in his belly, introduced by mercenary Greeks! Where is the 
country’s champion, the Moore of Moore Hall, to meet him at 
the Deep Cut and thrust an avenging lance between the ribs of 
the bloated pest? 

Nevertheless, of all the characters I have known, perhaps 
Walden wears best, and best preserves its purity. Many men 
have been likened to it, but few deserve that honor. Though the 
woodchoppers have laid bare first this shore and then that, and 
the Irish have built their sties by it, and the railroad has infringed 
on its border, and the ice-men have skimmed it once, it is itself 
unchanged, the same water which my youthful eyes fell on; all 
the change is in me. It has not acquired one permanent wrinkle 
after all its ripples. It is perennially young, and I may stand and 
see a swallow dip apparently to pick an insect from its surface as 
of yore. It struck me again tonight, as if I had not seen it almost 
daily for more than twenty years— Why, here is Walden, the 
same woodland lake that I discovered so many years ago; where a 
forest was cut down last winter another is springing up by its 
shore as lustily as ever; the same thought is welling up to its 
surface that was then; it is the same liquid joy and happiness to 
itself and its Maker, ay, and it may be to me. It is the work of a 
brave man surely, in whom there was no guile! He rounded this 
water with his hand, deepened and clarified it in his thought, and 
in his will bequeathed it to Concord. 
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An Upside-Down 
Sleeper 


IVAH GREEN 


Sse of you may have been confused about the odd creature, 
the bat. You may not ask, “Do bats eat cats?” as Alice in Won- 
derland did, but perhaps you’ve thought, “What is a bat, any- 
how? Is it a mouse—with wings? Is it a bird—with fur?” 

No, a bat is neither a mouse nor a bird. It is a mammal, just as 
a cat is. And, like a cat, it has fur, and it nurses its young. Yet the 
remarkable thing is that it can do what no cat can possibly do— 


' it can fly. And it often carries its baby while flying at night, the 


bat youngster clinging to its mother’s breast. When Mother 
Brown Bat has eaten her fill for the evening she just hangs her- 
self up to sleep, suspended by her hind claws, with Baby Bat 
tenderly wrapped in her wings. 

Ever examine a bat’s wings? You'll see that they’re bare and 
bony, with slender ribs extending down the length of them. 
They’re really only the bat’s front legs grown wider and longer, 


. with a hook at the end of each rib. 


And the bat’s face. I guess you could call it ugly. Yet for all his 
fierce looks the bat isn’t bloodthirsty, although he does eat live 
prey. Insects make up most of his diet. If you could have a 
close-up view of the Brown Bat when he’s feeding you’d see that 
he doesn’t stick out his tongue, the way a toad does, to catch an 
insect. Nor does he snatch insects with a sharp beak like that of 
a bird. He just speeds through the night, gathering various kinds 
of small insects into his “mouth trap.” He gets the large insects, 
too, by scooping them into a pocket or pouch formed by his 
tail and back legs. 
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You may have heard the expression “blind as a bat.” But bats 
are not blind, although their eyes are very small. Most nighttime 
hunters—the owls for example—have very large eyes which help 
them find their prey easily in near or complete darkness. 

It’s hard for you to see a mosquito at twilight., (It’s much 
easier to feel one, isn’t it?) A bat can’t see mosquitoes either, 
and he would find them difficult to catch if he had to depend on 
sight alone. But he has huge ears which collect sound very easily. 
Also, he’s gifted with remarkably keen senses of smell and sound 
which make up for his lack of good eyesight. 

You don’t see Brown Bat much during the daytime, for he’s 
hidden away in some dark place, perhaps in a pitch-black under- 
ground cave. But as he sleeps, the insects he enjoys eating come 
out to do their feeding and mating. Swarms of gnats are wafted 
here and there by delicate breezes. Moths vie with each other in 
displaying their beautiful wings. 

Perhaps the sounds and scents of all these night fliers make 
themselves known to the hungry bat. Anyway, out of his cave 
he comes in a noiseless, graceful flight, darting here and there 


_ like a swallow. And alas for the moths, the gnats, the mosqui- 


toes! They’re swooped up into -his wide-open jaws. 

Do you know why he can fly so swiftly in the dark and yet 
never collide with objects? His “radar” helps him! While he’s 
flying he utters almost continuously, high, shrill sounds which 
no human ear can hear. These sounds act as radar for the bat. 
They echo back from whatever receives the sounds, such as a 
tree or a building. The echoes prevent him from bumping into 
things. 

Most underground animals build themselves nests of some 
kind to lie or sit in while resting or napping. But not the bat who 
likes to sleep in a cave. And he doesn’t lie down at all. He just 
hangs himself up. Many of his kind huddle in the same cave with 
him and they keep each other warm. You’d think that they pre- 
fer sleeping to eating, for they sleep all the time, except for the 
short periods when they are cruising about in search of food. 

Perhaps you can imagine the bat saying to you: 

I am the bat—a winged mouse of the air by night and a dweller 
in darkness by day; a hunter in the dusk and a sleeper in the sun- 
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light. What a thrill it is to swoop through the grayness of the 
oncoming night, or across the silver shadows of moonlight, 
knowing that I and my kind are rulers of the dark for a time. Oh, 
the owls, too, are abroad, but I am swifter on wing than they, 
and I pass so lightly by them that they are aware of me only as a 
breeze against their feathers. 

No one has told the insects that twilight is our appointed 
hour for feeding. They come out in such hordes that they even 
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seem to be welcoming us to their revels. Poor, foolish ones! 
Their night is short. What a frolic we bats have chasing moths 
through the dusk and driving them away from the flowers! How 
we gorge ourselves feasting on those too-daring insects! 
Afterward we drift down to a shadowed stream for a cool 
drink, and as swiftly as we came, we return to our cave. There we 
sleep until we sense that the sky is beginning to show sunrise. 
Then out we may flit again for another feasting before our dusty, 
black shelters call us to sleep while the world stirs abroad. 
Rather than think about our ugliness, you would do well to 
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consider how we toil for you. Next to your other good friends, 
the birds, you have no greater benefactor. Can you even guess at 
the number of harmful insects just one of us can do away with 
in an evening's flight? While you sleep we are guarding your very 
life by destroying hundreds and hundreds of the insects which 
endanger the fruits and vegetables that you need to eat. So— 
don’t kill us. Just sleep peacefully. We shall continue to be vigi- 
lant. 


FROM 
Exploring with Beebe 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


While he was Director of Tropical Research for the New 
York Zoological Society, Mr. Beebe made many trips to 
such primitive places as the volcanic Indefatigable Island, 
one of the Galdpagos group in the South Pacific. Human 
beings hardly ever set foot on these islands, and the animals 
were completely unafraid, living in a sort of Garden of 
Eden. That made the author’s encounter with wild life on 
Indefatigable more interesting than usual, because here he 
could study even the most timid animals at close range. 


My First Walk on Indefatigable Island 


FE, out in the Pacific, and yet not in the South Seas, is a clus- 
ter of cold volcanos which, over three hundred and fifty years 
ago, was known as the Enchanted Isles. The Seventh Lord Byron 
has seen them, has stumbled over their rugged lava, and has been 
astonished at the tameness of the birds; Robinson Crusoe was 
brought here by his buccaneer rescuers and must have rejoiced 
that his luck had not cast him upon these inhospitable shores. 

The thrill which came to us at dawn on the fourth day out 
from Panama is indescribable in words, yet lies so lightly and 
abidingly in memory that it can be recalled by odor, sound or 
abstract color. From the bridge of the yacht I perceived a low 
cloud on the southwest horizon undissolving with the other 
horizontal mists gathered from sea or sky during the night, 
which at daybreak hesitated between allegiance to the sea as rain, 
or to the sky as clouds. 
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At this moment of dawn-gray light I forgot the clouds for a 
mighty school of dolphins, rolling so lazily, breathing so lei- 
surely, that they must all have been sound asleep. Like the shaft 
of an engine barely turning over the propellers, they came up, 
curved and dived with a single magnificent motions All in the 
same instant they caught the sound of the yacht and if there 
were two hundred in the school, two hundred leaps came as one, 
and like the fragments of a bomb they churned off and bounded 
high in the air, turning at the first touch of water and heading 
straight for us. They passed just ahead, still leaping skyward, 
flippers spread, slapping back with cracks like rifle shots. 

The upper edge of the strange horizon cloud sloped upward, 
which is unusual with clouds, and at last the solid mist shredded 
away from the tenuous peaks, and I saw land—a crater—an is- 
land—Galapagos—Indefatigable itself—World’s Very End. It 
was so huge, so unlike any descriptions we had read, that for 
long we were uncertain of its identity, until we had sighted and 
checked off the Gordon Rocks, Barrington, North and South 
Seymour, Daphne, Jervis, James, Duncan, and Albemarle. 
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On to the northwest of Indefatigable we steamed slowly, 
wishing for a dozen eyes, so filled was the sea with strange, living 
things. For three days we.had seen hardly a feather, and no 
aquatic life, and now, from appearances, we might have been 
near Mount Ararat on the twenty-seventh of a certain second 
month. Petrels fluttered here and there over the waves like parti- 
colored butterflies, shearwaters with steadier wing-beats recalled 
martins, and two albatrosses floated over the yacht, an unex- 
pected sight, as I had not thought to see them at this time of 
year. Sharks swam alongside, two fur seals turned and looked us 
over from wireless antenne to waterline—the only two I saw at 
the islands. The most spectacular sight was a giant sailfish, at 
least eight feet in length, which leaped three times in succession, 
bringing down his mighty blade each time in a different direc- 
tion. I have since learned that this is a unique record for this part 
of the world, but there can be no possibility of error. Mr. McKay 
and I saw this one distinctly; on another day he saw another and 
I two smaller ones. Pelicans and frigate-birds flew around and 
around us, and boobies swooped low to quench their curiosity. 
The rumbling clang of our anchor chain rang out like a desecra- 
tion, and we came to rest in Conway Bay, the very harbor where 
the most famous pirates of all time had anchored. I looked 
around at the island spread out before me, listened in vain for 
any sound from shore, and let the fact sink deep within me—in 
my turn I had come to the Galapagos and another dream of my 
boyhood had become real. 

Charles Darwin spent over a month in these islands, and from 
observations on the varying forms of bird life he derived perhaps 
the first inspiration for his “Origin of Species.” From that day to 
this, the islands had remained almost unchanged. At rare in- 
tervals a schooner passed or was wrecked on some outjutting 
lava reef. But for month after month, and year after year, on 
most of the islands the reptiles and birds and sea-lions knew only 
each other’s forms and alone watched the sun rise and set. Gen- 
erations of these creatures came and went without ever seeing a 
human being. On the twenty-eighth of March of the present 
year I slipped overboard from a motor life-boat and waded ashore 
through crystal clear water. A little duck flew down, paddled and 
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waddled to our very feet, looked up into our faces, and quacked 
in curiosity and astonishment. I knew it for the fearlessness of 
the Garden of Eden, the old tales of Cook and Dampier come 
true again. 

A first walk in any new country is one of the things which 
makes life on this planet worth being grateful for, and in a won- 
derland such as this it is an event so absorbing, so replete with 
the impinging of a myriad new impressions that any coherent 
account of it is almost impossible. That was the case with my 
first stroll on Indefatigable, but in spite of it a score of things 
stand out-with astonishing clearness. Almost before we reached 
dry land I believe one of us pointed a camera at the absurdly 
tame little duck and pressed the button without removing the 
slide. Then we came down to earth, carried all our dunnage 
ashore and put up a big canvas fly for general headquarters and 
shade for the artists. 

By sheer good luck we had landed upon a most charming little 
beach which we named Harrison Cove—a crescent of white sand 
tipped at either horn with a reef of jet lava boulders, and enclos- 
ing a lagoon of clear emerald water. In the sand were rooted two 

- great, dead, bleached, straggly bushes, landmarks for a long dis- 
tance. Months from now, a taxi-cab driver in New York was to 
recognize them as marking the place where his pal had died 
seventeen years before. 

The beach was exactly what I always expected a buccaneers’ 
and shipwrecked mariners’ beach was like. Henty and Kingston, 
Stevenson and Conrad had pictured it in words, Howard Pyle 
- had made it live in two dimensions. I appreciated it all the more 

because of the many times in past travels when I had been dis- 
appointed in tropical beaches—finding them as barren of strange 
shells and as anemic in color as a Coney Island or Margate 
strand. 

Here, generously scattered over and in the soft, fine white 
sand, were shells which I had not seen since, as a boy, they came 
to me as treasures in barter for birds’ eggs, stamps and cigarette 
pictures. Here were cones, turrets, conches, glorious murex, chi- 
tons and rare colored cowry shells, and I found myself on my 
knees, picking and choosing, filling pockets and handkerchief 
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and becoming more and more miserly and avaricious by the 
moment. Then I looked up and there, almost within arm’s reach, 
were four birds, two oyster-catchers and a pair of gray Galapagos 
lava gulls watching me. I was a sea-lion—that I could almost read 
in their trust—but I was not an ordinary sea-lion—that was evi- 
dent in their concentrated interest. The oyster-catchers, al- 
though bearing the name Hermatopus galapagensis, and being 
residents of the Archipelago, are almost identical with the birds 
of lower California, and in their black and white plumage and 
scarlet beaks were colorful inhabitants of our little cove. And the 
gulls in their beautiful deep grayish brown looked like graceful 
bits of animate volcanic ash. They were Larus fuliginosa, a na- 
tive, found nowhere else in the world. During all our stay in 
Conway Bay these birds were our constant companions. Even 
before we did any seining they trotted up and down the beach 
after us, watching us with never-flagging interest, as we sketched, 
pursued butterflies, photographed and botanized. Sometimes an- 
other pair of gulls would appear, but the first four birds were the 
real tenants of Harrison Cove. When we began to draw the 
seine, then their enthusiasm increased to keenest excitement. 
They fairly hopped up and down as the fish began to leap over 
the net, and we flipped them small titbits which they ate until 
we began to be alarmed. With the tail of the last one swallowed 
still protruding from their beaks, they would make futile dabs 
at another fishlet flopping tantalizingly on the sand at their feet. 
After a few days if we came ashore with only easels, guns and 
cameras, they watched silently. But when the long poles of the 
seine were in the boat, the gulls would recognize them and greet 
us with rollicking peals of laughter, while the oyster-catchers 
ran about with half raised wings and cackled with anticipation. 

Even before I reached the top of the sandy beach I was greeted 
by the first land birds of Indefatigable—three mockingbirds 
which ran rapidly down toward me—one singing as his feet flew 
over the sand. They stopped a yard away and looked me over. 
Here I was in a strange foreign land, hundreds of miles out in the 
Pacific Ocean and yet any one who had ever watched the mock- 
ers in a Virginia garden could never have mistaken these even at 
first sight; the same jaunty pose, tail slightly raised, the identical 
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grayish brown colors, with dull white underparts and dark wings 
and tail with conspicuous white spots. The white in the wing 
was lacking and this islander had tried to disguise himself by 
drawing a black mask over his eyes and face, but even if he had 
clad himself in blue or gold, the moment he opened his mouth 
he would have given himself away. He was more original in his 
song, less of a mimus than our bird of the north, perhaps because 
of the poor quality of other songsters in these islands, but the 
spirit, the timbre, the relaxed mélange of all the notes in the 
world—liquid and harsh inextricably mingled—this was sheer 
mocker medley. 

First, as:always in days to come, I was surprised and charmed 
by their tameness. There were two old birds and a youngster in 
spotted baby plumage and when they stopped he came on and 
picked off a grain of wet sand from my shoe. 

I went on slowly, and the two kept me company, and mounted 
the first bush to have a close look at my face. It was a bush 
worthy of these strange islands, a bush of ten thousand green 


' thorns, growing close together in lieu of leaves. A human finger 


could not touch it anywhere without being pricked, yet the 
mockingbirds perched and hopped about as if it were velvet leaf. 
I threw my mockers a few crumbs and they flew down at once 
to my very feet and ate them as though every buccaneer and 
visitor of past centuries had done likewise, and inherited memory 
was a real and operative thing. 
Another family joined me as I walked slowly inland, keeping 


Closely parallel in branches or on the ground, and sending to 


each other, now and then, a loud, high, shrill peeent! the call or 
flock note, I took it to be. Each individual came close at first and 
his bright, intelligent eye studied me—soon dropping behind or 
close beside. Then came the first note of fear or suspicion I had 
heard, and at the same moment something struck my helmet a 
slight blow, and clung. I put up my hand and touched a feath- 
ered leg, and then whatever it was flew and I saw that a short- 
eared owl had attempted to alight on my hat. The mockers had 
retired to a short distance, and the old birds watched the new- 
comer intently, and with wavering crest feathers uttered a short, 
harsh, scolding note. I never heard this again, for I never again 
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saw the island mockers suspicious or afraid, and even now they 
did not act as though in great dread of this bird of prey. At an- 
other time I saw a small ground finch strike its head against a 
branch, in such haste was it to leave the vicinity of an owl. Those 
I secured were feeding on grasshoppers and crabs, but in dried 
pellets which I picked up under roosting places, I found the 
skulls of mice, small ground finches, two ground lizards, and the 
carapaces of giant centipedes. This owl is a native Asio gala- 
pagensis, differing but slightly from the typical species which is 
found in almost all parts of the world. It varied almost exactly in 
the same way that the mockers did, having a larger bill and much 
larger feet, but shorter wings. 

~My owl flew a few feet away, perched on a slab of lava and 
looked with great, round, yellow eyes, unblinking even in the 
full light of day. I walked up within four feet, when it flew, 
softly and gently as a bird of cotton. Again it perched, and a 
big grasshopper immediately blundering against its breast, it 
reached down, caught the unfortunate insect, transferred it to 
its feet and ate it unconcernedly. When the bird flew again, a 
.mocker at once scaled down and began eating a wing of the in- 
sect which the owl had dropped. These sound like trivial hap- 
penings, but the effect was tremendous, they appeared all so in 
keeping with the spirit of the islands—a spirit of unexpectedness, 
of bizarre phenomena on every hand. I felt that if a diminutive 
mud-pie of a volcano should erupt at my feet, or if I should find 
a web-fingered pterodactyl or a real pirate’s cache, I would not be 
more-astonished than to see owls that alighted on hats, grass- 
hoppers committing suicide, mockers playing sandpipers. 

No sooner had I passed beyond the open sandy beach than 
little lizards began to dart along my path. As the mockers looked 
a trifle askance at the owl, so the small Tropidurus lizards 
watched the mockers warily. They were more afraid of these 
small birds than of me, and when I went on hands and knees I 
could almost get within touch. 

These lizards, from four to eight inches in length, were marked 
with colors which I was beginning to expect in these islands, 
gray and black and scarlet-ash, and lava and flame—appropriate 
for a land where every hill was a volcano, every path a flow of 
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lava, and with the plants growing from tufa beds and ash heaps. 
The male lizards were gray and brown above, mottled and 
banded with black, with the throat and underparts a mixture of 
pink, red and contrasting black. The females were usually more 
of a monochrome brown, with a brilliant slash of fiery scarlet 
over face, shoulders and sides. 

They ran and frolicked about, running in and out of the lava 
crevices, with always a lookout for marauding birds. Of course 
they were absurdly tame and investigated all our luggage. When 
pursued, they would impudently pause until almost within 
reach, at the last moment going through a great show of intimi- 
dation, nodding the whole head and body violently up and down, 
and expanding the scarlet and black throat pouch to its fullest. 
When caught, they accepted confinement philosophically, and 
spent their time catching flies or taking them from our fingers. 
At night, even in preference to taking shelter beneath an over- 
arching stone, they burrowed as deeply as possible beneath the 
sand. In a small cage a half dozen would thus completely efface 
themselves, leaving no hint of disturbed surface. When dug up, 
they were always very sleepy, and it was some time before their 
eyes would open wide, and with a wild struggle and rush they 
would realize that this was not a dream. 

I crept up to the first one I saw, anxious to get a photograph, 
and, while looking into my Graflex, almost trod upon it, so tame 
was it. While waiting for it to turn sideways, a big male crawled 
between my feet and nodded frantically to a scarlet-throated 
female sunning herself on a bit of lava. He crept a little nearer, 
nodded again, whereupon the lady lizard rose as high as possible 
upon all four legs, making them look like straight little sticks, 
arched her body and blew herself up with air until she lost all 
semblance to a lizard, and turning her head slowly, spat upon 
her admirer. He turned, nonchalantly caught a fly, and sadly 
made his way elsewhere. Never have I seen such a sudden trans- 
formation or a more unmistakable indication of disposition. 

I walked back along the shore to Harrison Cove where the 
tide was coming gently in and with patient fingers obliterating 
the scratchy furrows of my unlovely grubbings after shells. A 
pelican soared over my head, almost brushing my cap and fan- 
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ning me with a swirl of air from his great wings. He alighted a 
short distance away and burying his beak in his neck or vice 
versa, he watched what was perhaps the first human being of his 
young life. A giant grasshopper flopped against the tent-fly which 
we had erected, and I caught it. It was very large, its name was 
Schistocerca melanocera and it was splashed with red and yellow 
and blue pigments, a much more brilliant insect than any of the 
butterflies which I saw on the islands. Climbing over a narrow 
reef of lava I surprised a big red and black centipede just disap- 
pearing into an inaccessible crevice. Wherever I went on the 
sands, the oyster-catchers and gulls trotted after me, just as 
though man were not the inventor of guns and sport for sport’s 
sake, 

' In the lee of the reef I saw a large dark patch on the water. I 
thought at first it was bottom reflection, and then cloud shadow, 
but when I waded out a few feet, the mass became troubled and 
moved slowly away. I discovered that this surface film was alive, 
a solid sheet of thousands of blue and black water-striders. This 
. was of the greatest interest because it was salt water, and marine 
insects are rare beyond estimate.’ With a swoop of my net I cap- 
‘ tured a whole fleet and found, to my delight, that they were 

Halobates, almost the only group of strictly marine insects. They 

were variegated above with pale blue and black, and beneath 

were tinged with terra-cotta, which would become deeper as they 
grew older. Would that every scientific name was as apt as Halo- 
bates—Treaders of the Sea! 

Pioneers are always worth cultivating, and from the first time 
‘I ever heard about them, these insects have always excited my 
admiration. ‘They alone have left their half million fellow species, 
who find life agreeable on mountains and plains, in air or under- 
ground, in fresh waters or as parasites, and have pushed out into 
the open oceans all over the globe, where they must pass their 
lives with no contact except the surface of the water and what- 
ever floating sea-weed or other jetsam may drift across their path. 

In every ocean in the world, far out at sea, I have seen these 
little creatures skating ahead of the bow of vessels, leaping fran- 
tically at the last moment to escape the wash of the ship. Twice 
only have I ever succeeded in capturing them, by a lucky swoop 
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of the net as I hung from the anchor chains. In a basin of water 
I have watched them struggle for a few minutes, then sink to the 
bottom and die. This was as astonishing as the invariable ten- 
dency of albatrosses to become seasick on the deck of a ship, or 
the old joke about the death of a pet trout by drowning. The 
second time I caught a Halobates was in the Indian Ocean on a 
P. & O. steamer, and I remembered the former tragedy and at- 
tempted to avoid it. I placed the insect on a rough towel where 
it could not move about. When it was thoroughly dry I let it slip 
on to a piece of glass, whence I gently lowered it into water. It 
floated off buoyantly and skated about for two days. The insects 
cannot endure getting their backs wet, and apparently sink and 
die as a result. This handicap appears to an inquiring scientist 
about as reasonable as an Arctic creature susceptible to cold, or 
a mountain sheep with a weak heart. It is inconceivable how in 
a storm or heavy rain these insects can keep dry. 

So it was wholly unexpected to find them in such numbers and 
near land. It is evident that they do not count oceanic islands as 
part of the forbidden mainland territory. I repeated the water 
experiment with these young Gal4pagos Halobates and, when 
thoroughly soaked, three out of five failed to reright themselves 
and again float. 

Little is known about the habits of these insects. A floating 
feather has been found far out at sea covered with their eggs, 
and each female is said to deposit about twenty-five. Here in this 
cove, close under the lee of a tumbled reef of lava were, I esti- 
mated, about four thousand immature sea-striders. When un- 
disturbed they were motionless and so close together as to appear 
a solid mass. But when my approach and my net stirred them 
up, each began to move in its own small orbit, and the whole 
turned into a boiling, blurry maze. 

In a basin I saw that the insects were supported only by the 
surface tension of the water, each foot resting in a very slight 
depression or liquid dimple. Imagine spending your entire life 
skating over a thin, yielding skim of ice, the breaking of which 
would mean certain death. When the basin was placed in sun- 
light, the extent of the dimple was evident in the six large circular 
shadows cast on the bottom. 
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Halobates has six oars, but he is actually a two-oared shell, as 
the bow oars are chiefly passive supports and the stern pair do 
most of the steering. The legs amidships have a free sweep from 
level with the head clear back to the abdominal thwarts. ‘They 
are long, slender and the blades are composed of a line of very 
fine but stiff hairs a feathering which any oarsman would envy. 
The speed and control of direction which can be attained is 
amazing. 

As soon as I realized what I had found, I searched carefully 
for any younger individuals or trace of adult or eggs, but found 
none. Whether the ever-flowing currents had herded the eggs 
from mid-ocean into this little sheltered cove, or whether many 
females had united in depositing their ova close to the shore I 
could not learn. The fact remained that here were several thou- 
sand immature Halobates, gathered in a dense swarm within a 
few inches of dry land. When I scooped a net full out on the wet 
sand, they skated about on the film of water, or where there was 
not sufficient liquid to row upon, became crippled and helpless 


_ at once; they had nothing of the versatility of Captain Shard of 


the bad ship Desperate Lark. 

I saw the insects on only one other day, when the sun was 
very warm, and they were correspondingly more active. The 
movement on the whole was much less zigzagging than the er- 
ratic darts of our mill-pond water-striders. Sometimes fifty or 
more would shoot steadily along in one direction for several 
yards, as if they were rowing trial heats in anticipation of the 
skill needed in the terrible storms which they must learn to ride 
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And so ends the tale of small happenings of my first walk in 
the Galapagos—all unimportant in the telling, but of vital inter- 
est to me. There were no large, dangerous animals, or poisonous 
snakes, no thrilling adventures, no incidents of great import, and 
yet if I have failed to give the strange, mysterious atmosphere of 
the place, the sensing of unreasonable happenings, of unearthli- 
ness, then there is nothing in my walk but my own memories. 


FROM 


Amik, the Life Story 
of a Beaver 


LUIS M. HENDERSON 


The wisdom and skill of the beavers—those models of in- 
dustry, and of peaceful and democratic living—make an 
absorbing story. Amik, meaning “beaver” in Chippewa In- 
dian, is a young beaver who learned quickly from his mother 
Nojemik. If he seems endowed with too much human in- 
telligence, the author reminds us that engineers have long 
admired beavers as master builders; and that instinct alone 
fails to account for the way they overcome many problems 
in their daily lives. “I have given Amik power to reason,” he 
says, “for he gives every proof of having it.” 


The World Outside 


E or some time Amik did nothing but eat and sleep. Then as 
his little legs grew stronger he was able to crawl about. He could 
not see anything in the darkness, but he could smell strange 
odors with his tiny, quivering nostrils and hear curious sounds 
outside. 

He began to explore. Hugging the smooth wall, he came to an 
opening in the floor. He poked an inquisitive paw into the hole 
and pulled it back quickly, whimpering a little as it struck some- 
thing wet and cold. Amik had touched water for the first time. 
It was the strangest and most forbidding thing he had encoun- 
tered, but it fascinated him. Although the beaver babies could 
not really see much yet, they knew that it was into this hole 
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their mother disappeared when she left them. They would hud- 
dle as close to the edge of the hole as they dared and whimper 
until she returned. . 

One day, during his mother’s absence, while Amikwvas playing 
rough-and-tumble with his brother, he was pushed into one of 
the holes. He lit with a splash and a tiny squeal of panic. It was 
cold, but as the water washed over him Amik struggled violently 
and suddenly realized he was swimming. He was no longer cold 
or frightened, but much pleased to be doing something new and 
daring. As Amik swam around in the hole he liked it better every 
minute. This was fun! 

He stuck his head boldly under water and tried to dive as his 
mother did. This, however, was not so much fun. It seemed 
colder beneath the surface and he could not see where he was 
going, so he immediately struggled upward and in so doing made 
a thrilling discovery. If he pointed his nose straight up and gave 
a vigorous push with his webbed hind feet, while keeping the 
forefeet close to his body, he came up suddenly to the surface. 


. This felt so pleasant that Amik was still trying it when his 


mother returned and gently nudged him back to the floor of the 
lodge. She seemed to think there was nothing at all unusual in 
so daring a feat and calmly licked him dry. 

As the days went by, one after another of the young beavers 
ventured into the water. It soon became a new form of play to 
chase one another around the lodge in a kind of game of tag, 
until all had dived into the holes over and-over again. In such 


games Amik was the acknowledged leader. This was partly be- 


cause of his size, for he was the largest and strongest of the litter, 
but his boldness aided him too. Having been the first to brave 
the water, even though by accident, he was not afraid of any- 
thing in his little world and where he led the others merely fol- 
lowed. 

When the youngsters were about two weeks old, Nojemik 
gathered them around one of the tunnel openings and made 
them understand that they were to follow her. She slid down the 
hole and one after another the young ones dived, with Amik in 
the lead. As he entered the dark passage behind his mother he 
became aware of the gray-green water ahead. There was more 
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light here than Amik had ever known. He swam as fast as he 
could. It grew lighter and lighter until he reached the surface. 
There he came out into a world of such dazzling brilliance that 
it hurt his eyes. With a little cry of astonishment he blinked and 
turned so that the strongest light fell at his back. His mother 
swam around her brood, uttering little encouraging sounds, and 
led them to a shelving bank where they could crawl up and rest. 

As his eyes grew more used to the glaring light, Amik began 
to look around. Although he could not see very far, he could 
make out-the forms of many beavers swimming in a pool which 
seemed very big to him. After the dark and limited space inside 
of the lodge, it was surprising to discover that the world was so 
large. Overhead there was a great expanse of brightness, center- 
ing in a spot so brilliant that Amik could not look at it at all. 
But there came from it a pleasant warmth in which he stretched 
his little body happily. 

He could hear all kinds of sounds, some near, others farther 
off. Some of them would have frightened him if his mother had 
not been there to reassure him. All sorts of pungent odors filled 
his quivering nostrils. ‘The air around him smelled wonderfully 
good. Strange creatures went skimming by, not in the water 
but above it. They terrified him at first, but he noticed that his 
mother paid no attention to them, so his fears soon vanished. 

Behind him rose a high wall which felt to the touch somewhat 
like the inside of his familiar home. Amik couldn’t know it, of 
course, but he and his family were sitting on the sloping ledge 
of their own lodge. 

Suddenly his mother shrilled a quick alarm and slapped her 
tail on the water. An instinct stronger than any other force 
gripped the young beavers. They dived as one and followed 
their mother’s blurred shape back to the entrance of the under- 
water tunnel and up it to the inside of their house. Amik never 
learned the cause of the sudden alarm and he was more excited 
than frightened. 

As the youngsters grew stronger, Nojemik led them more fre- 
quently to the open air. They spent nearly all day now in the 
bright sunshine, swimming about and playing in the water 
around the lodge. When they felt tired, they would rest on the 
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bank formed by its outer edge and bask in the mild spring air. 
Frequent alarms from their mother sent them scurrying to the 
bottom, but it was not always necessary to go inside the lodge. 
Nojemik guarded them carefully, her keen ears always alert and 
her nose aware of the first scent of danger. At first it seemed to 
Amik that the world must be full of enemies, and his little heart 
pounded as he dived at each alarm, but he soon began to accept 
these dangers as part of his daily life. He did not become careless, 
however; he learned more and more about what was to be feared. 

Still bolder than the rest, Amik was not content with sun- 
ning himself at the edge of the water but began to climb to a flat 
place on the side of the lodge where he could stretch out in com- 
fort. Dozing there one afternoon, he heard his mother’s frantic 
signal and opened his eyes just in time to see a great shadow 
pass over him. He felt the breath of beating wings upon him as 
he dodged and rolled to the water. His mother’s warning was 
barely in time; the great eagle had been cheated of his prey by 
inches. Amik had learned that unseen death could dive from the 
sky above. 

At one end of the pond there was a larg patch of water lilies. 
Nojemik took her brood there and showed them how to dive 
and dig out the juicy roots. Amik and the others dived repeatedly 
and came up holding the bulbs in their front paws, which were 
very much like tiny human hands. 

After they had eaten their fill, Amik was idly playing among 
the lily pads when he saw a huge, brown animal come out of the 
forest and walk directly toward him. In a panic he spatted an 
alarm with his tail and dived. Beneath the water he saw his 
brother and sisters follow him down, but he could not see his 
mother. Amik clutched a stem and trembled with fear until 
Nojemik came swimming by and made it plain that he was to 
come up. Up he came, but when he found the strange creature 
still there, Amik threw a wild glance in the direction of his 
mother and went under again hurriedly. 

From the shelter of the bottom he gazed upward and was 
surprised to see his mother swimming calmly on the surface. 
Amik could not understand. He was sure no animal that big 
could be harmless, yet there was his mother, and he remem- 
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bered now that she had not given any danger signal. Neverthe- 
less, he remained on the bottom until his little lungs cried out 
for air, and then he went up cautiously. He looked at his mother 
in surprise and again at the great brown animal that towered out 
of the water, paying no attention to him but calmly munching 
great mouthfuls of water lilies. Amik was no coward and his 
natural fear quieted down as his mother gave no sign of being 
disturbed. He tried to appear calm as he swam close beside her. 
He learned later that the frightening monster was only Mons, the 
moose, peaceful and harmless for all his size. That was how 
Amik found that danger did not always lie in big things. 

In company with Nojemik and the others he often returned 
to the lily pads and explored among the tall reeds that grew near 
by. One day he was surprised to see a small, bird-like creature 
swimming at the edge of the marsh. He was sure nothing so 
small could do him any harm, so he swam closer for a better 
view. The little creature appeared to be covered with light fur, 
but not like the fur that covered Amik. Then he noticed more 
of the tiny swimmers going in and out among the reeds. As he 
tried to get near them, they gave a series of shrill peeps and their 
short wings beat upon the water in their frantic efforts to get 
away from him. It was a new experience to have something run 
away from him and Amik swam after them. He meant no harm; 
he was merely curious. As he came near, the grass in front of 
him suddenly parted, a blurred shape with feathers came out 
with beating wings, and a sharp bill pecked him on the head 
before he could dive. Instantly Amik recalled the eagle over 


“ the lodge and was struck with terror. His first impulse was head- 


long flight and he dived down under the water. Soon he remem- 
bered his mother and swam back to see what had happened to 
her. He found Nojemik looking for him, not at all alarmed at 
what had taken place. When he came up close beside her he 
heard peeping in the reeds again and a peculiar low quacking 
sound. ‘The mother wood duck was still scolding him. The mem- 
ory of that vicious peck curbed his curiosity about ducklings for 
some time to come. Amik was learning. 


The Bees 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


In Burroughs’ day there were two main ways to get honey 
—you could “keep” bees, or you could “hunt” bees. That is, 
you could have hives of tame bees, or you could track wild 
bees to their tree-hives in the woods. Naturally, Burroughs 
did both. And just as naturally, he studied the habits of the 
bees and wrote about them more entertainingly than any 
American ever has before or since. 


oj ete is no creature with which man has surrounded himself 
that seems so much like a product of civilization, so much like 
the result of development on special lines and in special fields, 
as the honey-bee. Indeed, a colony of bees, with their neatness 
and love of order, their division of labor, their public spiritedness, 
their thrift, their complex economies and their inordinate love of 
gain, seems as far removed from a condition of rude nature as 
does a walled city or a cathedral town. 

Our native bee, on the other hand, “the burly, dozing humble- 
bee,” affects one more like the rude, untutored savage. He has 
learned nothing from experience. He lives from hand to mouth. 
He luxuriates in time of plenty, and he starves in times of scar- 
city. He lives in a rude nest or in a hole in the ground, and in 
small communities; he builds a few deep cells or sacks in which 
he stores a little honey and bee-bread for his young, but as a 
worker in wax he is of the most primitive and awkward. 

The Indian regarded the honey-bee as an ill-omen, She was 
the white man’s fly. In fact she was the epitome of the white 
man himself. She has the white man’s craftiness, his industry, 
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his architectural skill, his neatness and love of system, his fore- 
sight; and above all, his eager, miserly habits. The honey-bee’s 
great ambition is to be rich, to lay up great storeg, to possess 
the sweet of every flower that blooms. She is more than provi- 
dent. Enough will not satisfy her; she must have all she can get 
by hook or by crook. She comes from the oldest country, Asia, 
and thrives best in the most fertile and long-settled lands. 

Yet the fact remains that the honey-bee is essentially a wild 
creature, and never has been and cannot be thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Its proper home is the woods, and thither every new 
swarm counts on going; and thither many do go in spite of the 
care and watchfulness of the bee-keeper. If the woods in any 
given locality are deficient in trees with suitable cavities, the bees 
resort to all sorts of makeshifts; they go into chimneys, into 
barns and out-houses, under stones, into rocks, and so forth. Sev- 
eral chimneys in my locality with disused flues are taken posses- 
sion of by colonies of bees nearly every season. 

One day, while bee-hunting, I developed a line that went 
toward a farm-house where I had reason to believe no bees were 
kept. I followed it up and questioned the farmer about his bees. 
He said he kept no bees, but that a swarm had taken possession 
of his chimney, and another had gone under the clapboards in 
the gable end of his house. He had taken a large lot of honey out 
of both places the year before. Another farmer told me that one 
day his family had seen a number of bees examining a knot-hole 
- in the side of his house; the next day as they were sitting down 
to dinner their attention was attracted by a loud humming noise, 
when they discovered a swarm of bees settling upon the side of 
the house and pouring into the knot-hole. In subsequent years 
other swarms came to the same place. 

Apparently, every swarm of bees before it leaves the parent 
hive sends out exploring parties to look up the future home. 
The woods and groves are searched through and through, and 
no doubt the privacy of many a squirrel and many a wood mouse 
is intruded upon. What cozy nooks and retreats they do spy out, 
so much more attractive than the painted hive in the garden, so 
much cooler in summer and so much warmer in winter! 
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The honey-bee goes forth from the hive in spring like the dove 
from Noah’s ark, andit is not till after many days that she brings 
back the olive leaf, which in this case is a pellet of golden pollen 
upon each hip, usually obtained from the alder or the swamp 
willow. In a country where maple sugar is made, the bees get 
their first taste of sweet from the sap as it flows from the spiles, 
or as it dries and is condensed upon the sides of the buckets. 
They will sometimes, in their eagerness, come about the boiling 
place and be overwhelmed by the steam and the smoke. But bees 
appear to be more eager for bread in the spring than for honey; 
their supply of this article, perhaps, does not keep as well as their 
stores of the latter; hence fresh bread, in the shape of new pollen, 
is diligently sought for. My bees get their first supplies from the 
catkins of the willows. How quickly they find them out. If but 
one catkin opens anywhere within range, a bee is on hand that 
very hour to rifle it, and it is a most pleasing experience to stand 
near the hive some mild April day and see them come pouring 
in with their little baskets packed with this first fruitage of the 
spring. They will have new bread now; they have been to mill in 
good earnest; see their dusty coats, and the golden grist they 
bring home with them. 

When a bee brings pollen into the hive, he advances to the 
cell in which it is to be deposited and kicks it off as one might his 
overalls or rubber boots, making one foot help the other; then 
he walks off without ever looking behind him. Another bee, one 
of the indoor hands, comes along and rams it down with his 
head and packs it into the cell as the dairymaid packs butter 
into a firkin. 

The first honey is perhaps obtained from the flowers of the 
ted maple and the golden willow. The latter sends forth a wild, 
delicious perfume. The sugar maple blooms a little later, and 
from its silken tassels a rich nectar is gathered. My bees will not 
label these different varieties for me as I really wish they would. 
Honey from the maple, a tree so clean and wholesome, and full 
of such virtues every way would be something to put one’s 
tongue to. Or that from the blossoms of the apple, the peach, 
the cherry, the quince, the currant,—one would like a card of 
each of these varieties to note their peculiar qualities. ‘The apple- 
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blossom is very important to the bees. A single swarm has been 
known to gain twenty pounds in weight during its continuance. 
Bees love the ripened fruit, too, and in August and September 
will suck themselves tipsy upon varieties such as the sops-of- 
wine. 

Yet evidently it is not the perfume of any flower that attracts 
the bees; they pay no attention to the sweet-scented lilac, or to 
heliotrope, but work upon sumach, silkweed, and the hateful 
snapdragon. In September they are hard pressed, and do well if 
they pick up enough sweet to pay the running expenses of their 
establishment. The purple asters and the golden-rod are about 
all that remain to them. 
~ Bees will go three or four miles in quest of honey, but it is a 
great advantage to move the hive near the good pasturage, as has 
been the custom from the earliest times in the Old World. Some 
enterprising person, taking a hint perhaps from the ancient Egyp- 
tians,. who had floating apiaries on the Nile, has tried the ex- 
periment of floating several hundred colonies north on the 
Mississippi, starting from New Orleans and following the open- 
ing season up, thus realizing a sort of perpetual May or June, the 
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chief attraction being the blossoms of the river willow, which 
yield honey of rare excellence. Some of the bees were no doubt 
left behind, but the amount of virgin honey secured must have 
been very great. In September they should have begun the return 
trip, following the retreating summer South. 

It is the making of the wax that costs with the bee. As with 
the poet, the form, the receptacle, gives him more trouble than 
the sweet that fills it, though, to be sure, there is always more 
or less empty comb in both cases. The honey he can have for the 
gathering, but the wax he must make himself—must evolve 
from his own inner consciousness. When wax is to be made the 
wax-makers fill themselves with honey and retire into their cham- 
ber for private meditation; it is like some solemn religious rite; 
they take hold of hands, or hook themselves together in long 
lines that hang in festoons from the top of the hive, and wait 
for the miracle to transpire. After about twenty-four hours their 
patience is rewarded, the honey is turned into wax, minute scales 
of which are secreted from between the rings of the abdomen of 
each bee; this is taken off and from it the comb is built up. It is 
calculated that about twenty-five pounds of honey are used in 
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elaborating one pound of comb, to say nothing of the time that 
is lost. Hence the importance, in an economical point of view, of 
a recent device by which the honey is extracted and the comb 
retumed intact to the bees. But honey without the comb is the 
perfume without the rose,—it is sweet merely, and soon degener- 
ates into candy. Half the delectableness is in breaking down these 
frail and exquisite walls yourself, and tasting the nectar before 
it has lost its freshness by the contact with the air. Then the 
comb is.a sort of shield or foil that prevents the tongue from 
being overwhelmed by the shock of the sweet. 

The drones have the least enviable time of it. ‘Their foothold 
in the hive is very precarious. They look like the giants, the lords 
of the swarm, but they are really the tools. Their loud, threaten- 
ing hum has no sting to back it up, and their size and noise 
make them only the more conspicuous marks for the birds. 

Toward the close of the season, say in July or August, the fiat 
goes forth that the drones must die; there is no further use for 
them: Then the poor creatures, how they are huddled and 
hustled about, trying to hide in corners and by-ways. There is 

no loud, defiant humming now, but abject fear seizes them. They 
’ cower like hunted criminals. I have seen a dozen or more of them 
wedge themselves into a small space between the glass and the 
comb, where the bees could not get hold of them, or where they 
seemed to be overlooked in the general slaughter. They will also 
crawl outside and hide under the edges of the hive. But sooner 
or later they are all killed or kicked out. The drone makes no 
. resistance, except to pull back and try to get away; but (putting 
yourself in his place) with one bee a-hold of your collar or the 
hair of your head, and another a-hold of each arm or leg, and 
still another feeling for your waistbands with his sting, the odds 
are greatly against you. 

It is a singular fact, also, that the queen is made, not bom. If 
the entire population of Spain or Great Britain were the offspring 
of one mother, it might be found necessary to hit upon some 
device by which a royal baby could be manufactured out of an 
ordinary one, or else give up the fashion of royalty. All the bees 
in the hive have a common parentage, and the queen and the 
worker are the same in the egg and in the chick. The patent of 
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royalty is in the cell and in the food; the cell being much larger, 
and the food a peculiar stimulating kind of jelly. In certain 
contingencies, such as the loss of the queen with no eggs in the 
royal cells, the workers take the larva of an ordinary bee, enlarge 
the cell by taking in the two adjoining ones, and nurse it and 
stuff it and coddle it, till at the end of sixteen days it comes out 
a queen. But ordinarily, in the natural course of events, the 
young queen is kept a prisoner in her cell till the old queen has 
left with the swarm. Later on, the unhatched queen is guarded 
against the reigning queen, who only wants an opportunity to 
murder every royal scion in the hive. At this time both the 
queens, the one a prisoner and the other at large, pipe defiance 
at each other, a shrill, fine, trumpet-like note that any ear 
will at once recognize. This challenge, not being allowed to be 
accepted by either party, is followed, in a day or two, by the 
abdication of the reigning queen; she leads out the swarm, and 
her successor is liberated by her keepers, who, in her time, ab- 
dicates in favor of the next younger. 

When the bees have decided that no more swarms can issue, 
the reigning queen is allowed to use her stiletto upon her un- 
hatched sisters. Cases have been known where two queens issued 
at the same time, when a mortal combat ensued, encouraged by 
the workers, who formed a ring about them, but showed: no 
preference, and recognized the victor as the lawful sovereign. 
For these and many other curious facts we are indebted to the 
blind Huber. 

It is worthy of note that the position of the queen cells is al- 
ways vertical, while that of the drones and workers is horizontal; 
majesty stands on its head, which fact may be a part of the secret. 
_ The notion has always very generally prevailed that the queen 
of the bees is an absolute ruler, and issues her royal orders to 
willing subjects. Hence Napoleon the First sprinkled the sym- 
bolic bees over the imperial mantle that bore the arms of his 
dynasty; and in the country of the Pharaohs the bee was used as 
the emblem of a people sweetly submissive to the orders of its 
king. But the fact is, a swarm of bees is an absolute democracy, 
and kings and despots can find no warrant in their example. The 
power and authority are entirely vested in the great mass, the 
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workers. They furnish all the brains and foresight of the colony, 
and administer its affairs. Their word is law, and both king and 
queen must obey. They regulate the swarming, and give the 
signal for the swarm to issue from the hive; they select and make 
ready the tree in the woods and conduct the queen to it. 

The peculiar office and sacredness of the queen consists in the 
fact that she is the mother of the swarm, and the bees love and 
cherish her as a mother and not as a sovereign. She is the sole 
female bee in the hive, and the swarm clings to her because she 
is their life. Deprived of their queen, and of all brood from which 
to rear one, the swarm loses all heart and soon dies, though 
there be an abundance of honey in the hive. 

The common bees will never use their sting upon the queen; 
if she is to be disposed of they starve her to death; and the queen 
herself will sting nothing but royalty—nothing but a rival queen. 

The queen, I say, is the mother bee; it is undoubtedly com- 
plimenting her to call her a queen and invest her with regal 
authority, yet she is a superb creature, and looks every inch a 


. queen. It is an event to distinguish her amid the mass of bees 


when the swarm alights; it awakens a thrill. Before you have seen 
a queen you wonder if this or that bee, which seems a little larger 
than its fellows, is not she, but when you once really set eyes 
upon her you do not doubt for a moment. You know that is 
the queen. That long, elegant, shining, feminine-looking creature 
can be none less than royalty. How beautifully her body tapers, 
how distinguished she looks, how deliberate her movements! 
The bees do not fall down before her, but caress her and touch 


her person. The drones or males, are large bees too but coarse, 


blunt, broad-shouldered, masculine-looking. There is but one 
fact or incident in the life of the queen that looks imperial and 
authoritative: Huber relates that when the old queen is re- 
strained in her movements by the workers, and prevented from 
destroying the young queens in their cells, she assumes a peculiar 
attitude and utters a note that strikes every bee motionless, and 
makes every head bow; while this sound lasts not a bee stirs, but 
all look abashed and humbled, yet whether the emotion is one of 
fear, or reverence, or of sympathy with the distress of the queen 
mother, is hard to determine. The moment it ceases and she 
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advances again toward the royal cells, the bees bite and pull 
and insult her as before. 

I always feel that I have missed some good fortune if I am 
away from home when my bees swarm. What a delightful sum- 
mer sound it is; how they come pouring out of the hive, twenty 
or thirty thousand bees each striving to get out first; it is as when 
the dam gives way and lets the waters loose; it is a flood of bees 
which breaks upward into the air, and becomes a maze of whirl- 
ing black lines to the eye and a soft chorus of myriad musical 
sounds to the ear. This way and that way they drift, now con- 
tracting, now expanding, rising, sinking, growing thick about 
some branch or bush, then dispersing and massing at some other 
point, till finally they begin to alight in earnest, when in a few 
moments the whole swarm is collected upon the branch, forming 
a bunch perhaps as large as a two-gallon measure. Here they 
will hang from one to three or four hours, or until a suitable 
tree in the woods is looked up, when, if they have not been of- 
fered a hive in the meantime, they are up and off. In hiving them, 
if any accident happens to the queen the enterprise miscarries at 
once. 

One day I shook a swarm from a small pear-tree into a tin pan, 
set the pan down on a shawl spread beneath the tree, and put 
the hive over it. The bees presently all crawled up into it, and all 
seemed to go well for ten or fifteen minutes, when I observed 
that something was wrong; the bees began to buzz excitedly and 
to rush about in a bewildered manner, then they took to the 
wing and all returmed to the parent stock. On lifting up the pan, 
I found beneath it the queen with three or four other bees. She 
had been one of the first to fall, had missed the pan in her de- 
scent, and I had set it upon her. I conveyed her tenderly back to 
the hive, but either the accident terminated fatally with her or 
else the young queen had been liberated in the interim, and one 
of them had fallen in combat, for it was ten days before the 
swarm issued a second time. 

No one, to my knowledge, has ever seen the bees house-hunt- 
ing in the woods. Yet there can be no doubt that they look up 
new quarters either before or on the day the swarm issues. For 
all bees are wild bees and incapable of domestication; that is, the 
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instinct to go back to nature and take up again their wild abodes 
in the trees is never eradicated. Years upon years of life in the 
apiary seems to have no appreciable effect towards their final, 
permanent domestication. That every new swarm contemplates 
migrating to the woods, seems confirmed by the fact that they 
will only come out when the weather is favorable to such an 
enterprise, and that a passing cloud, or a sudden wind, after the 
bees are in the air, will usually drive them back into the parent 
hive. Or an attack upon them with sand or gravel, or loose earth 
or water, will quickly cause them to change their plans. I would 
not even say but that, when the bees are going off, the apparently 
absurd practice, now entirely discredited by regular bee-keepers 
but still resorted to by unscientific folk, of beating upon tin 
pans, blowing horns, and creating an uproar generally, might not 
be without good results. Certainly not by drowning the “orders” 
of the queen, but by impressing the bees as with some unusual 


. commotion in nature. Bees are easily alarmed and disconcerted, 


and I have known runaway swarms to be brought down by a 
farmer ploughing in the field who showered them with handfuls 
of loose soil. 

I love to see a swarm go off—if it is not mine, and if mine must 
go I want to be on hand to see the fun. It is a return to first 
principles again by a very direct route. The past season I 
witnessed two such escapes. One swarm had come out the day 


_before, and, without alighting, had returned to the parent hive 


—some hitch in the plan, perhaps, or maybe the queen had found 
her wings too weak. The next day they came out again, and were 
hived. But something offended them, or else the tree in the 
woods—perhaps some royal old maple or birch, holding its head 
high above all others, with snug, spacious, irregular chambers 
and galleries—had too many attractions; for they were presently 
discovered filling the air over the garden, and whirling excitedly 
around. Gradually they began to drift over the street; a moment 
more, and they had become separated from the other bees, and, 
drawing together in a more compact mass or cloud, away they 
went, a humming, flying vortex of bees, the queen in the centre, 
and the swarm revolving around her as a pivot,—over meadows, 
across creeks and swamps, straight for the heart of the mountain, 
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about a mile distant,—slow at first so that the youth who gave 
chase kept up with them, but increasing their speed till only a 
fox hound could have kept them in sight. I saw their pursuer 
laboring up the side of the mountain; saw his white shirt-sleeves 
gleam as he entered the woods; but he returned a few hours 
afterward without any clew as to the particular tree in which 
they had taken refuge out of the ten thousand that covered the 
side of the mountain. 

The other swarm came out about one o’clock of a hot July 
day, and at once showed symptoms that alarmed the keeper, 
who, however, threw neither dirt nor water. The house was 
situated on a steep side-hill. Behind it the ground rose, for a hun- 
dred rods or so, at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, and the 
prospect of having to chase them up this hill, if chase them we 
should, promised a good trial of wind at least; for it soon became 
evident that their course lay in this direction. 

Determined to have a hand, or rather a foot, in the chase, I 
threw off my coat and hurried on, before the swarm was yet 
fairly organized and under way. The route soon led me into a 
field of standing rye, every spear of which held its head above 
my own. Plunging recklessly forward, my course marked to those 
watching from below by the agitated and wriggling grain, I 
emerged from the miniature forest just in time to see the run- 
aways disappearing over the top of the hill, some fifty rods in 
advance of me. Lining them as well as I could, I soon reached 
the hill-top, my breath utterly gone and the perspiration stream- 
ing from every pore of my skin. On the other side the country 
opened deep and wide. A large valley swept around to the north, 
heavily wooded at its head and on its sides. It became evident 
at once that the bees had made good their escape, and that 
whether they had stopped on one side of the valley or the other, 
or had indeed cleared the opposite mountain and gone into 
some unknown forest beyond, was entirely problematical. I 
turned back, therefore, thinking of the honey-laden tree that 
some of these forests would hold before the falling of the leaf. 

I heard of a youth in the neighborhood, more lucky than my- 
self on a like occasion. It seems that he had got well in advance 
of the swarm, whose route lay over a hill, as in my case, and as 


a 
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he neared the summit, hat in hand, the bees had just come up 
and were all about him. Presently he noticed them hovering 
about his straw hat, and alighting on his arm; and m almost as 
brief a time as it takes to relate it, the whole swarm had followed 
the queen into his hat. Being near a stone wall, he coolly de- 
posited his prize upon it, quickly disengaged himself from the 
accommodating bees, and returned for a hive. The explanation 
of this singular circumstance no doubt is, that the queen, unused 
to such long and heavy flights, was obliged to alight from very 
exhaustion. It is not very unusual for swarms to be thus found 
in remote fields, collected upon a bush or branch of a tree. © 
When a swarm migrates to the woods in this manner, the 
individual bees, as I have intimated, do not move in right lines 
or straight forward, like a flock of birds, but round and round, 
like chaff in a whirlwind. Unitedly they form a humming, revolv- 
ing, nebulous mass, ten or fifteen feet across, which keeps just 
high enough to clear all obstacles, except in crossing deep valleys, 


. when, of course, it may be very high. The swarm seems to be 


guided by a line of couriers, which may be seen (at least at the 
outset) constantly going and coming. As they take a direct 
course, there is always some chance of following them to the 
tree, unless they go a long distance, and some obstruction, like 
a wood, or a swamp, or a high hill, intervenes—enough chance, 
at any rate, to stimulate the lookers-on to give vigorous chase 
as long as their wind holds out. If the bees are successfully fol- 
lowed to their retreat, two plans are feasible: either to fell the 


‘tree at once, and seek to hive them, perhaps bring them home 


in the section of the tree that contains the cavity; or to leave 
the tree till fall, then invite your neighbors, and go and cut it, 
and see the ground flow with honey. The former course is more 
business-like; but the latter is the one usually recommended by 
one’s friends and neighbors. 

Perhaps nearly one third of all the runaway swarms leave when 
no one is about, and hence are unseen and unheard, save, per- 
chance, by some distant laborers in the field, or by some youth 
ploughing on the side of the mountain, who hears an unusual 
humming noise, and sees the swarm dimly whirling by overhead, 
and, maybe, gives chase; or he may simply catch the sound, when 
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he pauses, looks quickly around, but sees nothing. When he 
comes in at night he-tells how he heard or saw a swarm of bees 
go over; and, perhaps from beneath one of the hives in the garden 
a black mass of bees has disappeared during the day. 

They are not partial as to the kind of tree,—pine, hemlock, 
elm, birch, maple, hickory,—any tree with a good cavity high up 
or low down. A swarm of mine ran away from the new patent 
hive I gave them, and took up their quarters in the hollow trunk 
of an old apple-tree across an adjoining field. The entrance was 
a mouse-hole near the ground. 

Another swarm in the neighborhood deserted their keeper 
and went into the cornice of an out-house that stood amid ever- 
greens in the rear of a large mansion. But there is no accounting 
for the taste of bees, as Samson found when he discovered the 
swarm in the carcass, or more probably the skeleton, of the lion 
he had slain. 

In any given locality, especially in the more wooded and 
mountainous districts, the number of swarms that thus assert 
their independence forms quite a large per cent. In the Northern 
States these swarms very often perish before spring; but in such 
a country as Florida they seem to multiply, till bee-trees are very 
common. In the West, also, wild honey is often gathered in large 
quantities. I noticed not long since, that some wood-choppers 
on the west slope of the Coast Range felled a tree that had 
several pailfuls in it. 

One night on the Potomac a party of us unwittingly made 
our camp near the foot of a bee-tree, which next day the winds 
of heaven blew down, for our special delectation, at least so we 
read the sign. Another time while sitting by a waterfall in the 
leafless April woods I discovered a swarm in the top of a large 
hickory. I had the season before remarked the tree as a likely 
place for bees, but the screen of leaves concealed them from 
me. This time my former presentiment occurred to me, and, 
looking sharply, sure enough there were the bees, going out and 
in a large, irregular opening. In June a violent tempest of wind 
and rain demolished the tree, and the honey was all lost in the 
creek into which it fell. I happened along that way two or three 
days after the tornado, when I saw a remnant of the swarm, 


ca 
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those, doubtless, that escaped the flood and those that were 
away when the disaster came, hanging in a small black mass to 
a branch high up near where their home used to be. They looked 
forlorn enough. If the queen was saved the remnant probably 
sought another tree; otherwise the bees would have soon died. 

I have seen bees desert their hive in the spring when it was 
infested with worms, or when the honey was exhausted; at such 
times the swarm seems to wander aimlessly, alighting here and 
there, and perhaps in the end uniting with some other colony. 
In case of such union, it would be curious to know if negotia- 
tions were first opened between the parties, and if the houseless 
bees are admitted at once to all the rights and franchises of their 
benefactors. It would be very like the bees to have some pre- 
liminary plan and understanding about the matter on both sides. 

Bees will accommodate themselves to almost any quarters, yet 
no hive seems to please them so well as a section of a hollow 
tree—“gums” as they are called in the South and West where 
the sweet gum grows. In some European countries the hive is 


. always made from the trunk of a tree, a suitable cavity being 


formed by boring. The old-fashioned straw hive is picturesque, 
and a great favorite with the bees also. 

The life of a swarm of bees is like an active and hazardous 
campaign of an army; the ranks are being continually depleted, 
and continually recruited. What adventures they have by flood 
and field, and what hair-breadth escapes! A strong swarm during 
the honey season loses, on an average, about four or five thou- 
sand per month, or one hundred and fifty per day. ‘They are over- 


‘whelmed by wind and rain, caught by spiders, benumbed by cold, 


crushed by cattle, drowned in rivers and ponds, and in many 
nameless ways cut off or disabled. In the spring the principal 
mortality is from the cold. As the sun declines they get chilled 
before they can reach home. Many fall down outside the hive, 
unable to get in with their burden. One may see them come 
utterly spent and drop hopelessly into the grass in front of their 
very doors. Before they can rest the cold has stiffened them. I 
go out in April and May and pick them up by the handfuls, their 
baskets loaded with pollen, and warm them in the sun or in the 
house, or by the simple warmth of my hand, until they can crawl 
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into the hive. Heat is their life, and an apparently lifeless bee 
may be revived by warming him. I have also picked them up 
while rowing on the river and seen them safely to shore. It is 
amusing to see them come hurrying home when there is a thun- 
derstorm approaching. ‘They come piling in till the rain is upon 
them. Those that are overtaken by the storm doubtless weather 
it as best they can in the sheltering trees or grass. It is not prob- 
able that a bee ever gets lost by wandering into strange and un- 
known parts. With their myriad eyes they see everything; and 
then, their sense of locality is very acute, is, indeed, one of their 
tuling traits. When a bee marks the place of his hive, or of a bit 
of good pasturage in the fields or swamps, or of the bee-hunter’s 
box of honey on the hills or in the woods, he returns to it as 
unerringly as fate. 


FROM 


Under the Sea Wind 


RACHEL L. CARSON 


In the sea live hundreds and thousands of the world’s most 
interesting creatures. Some of them we know very well, but 
many live all or part of their lives in the mysterious, sunless 
depths where no one can follow. One of the most interest- 
ing of these is the eel, and nobody has ever told the extraor- 
dinary story as beautifully as Rachel Carson does here—the 
. story of the adult eel that travels thousands of miles from 
inland streams to spawn and die in the depths of the ocean, 
and of the tiny young that return again to the fresh water. 


Anguilla the Eel: Journey to the Sea 


shew. is a pond that lies under a hill, where the threading 
roots of many trees—mountain ash, hickory, chestnut oak, and 
hemlock—hold the rains in a deep sponge of humus. The pond 
is fed by two streams that carry the runoff of higher ground to 
- the west, coming down over rocky beds grooved in the hill. Cat- 
tails, bur reeds, spike rushes, and pickerel weeds stand rooted 
in the soft mud around its shores and, on the side under the hill, 
wade out halfway into its water. Willows grow in the wet ground 
along the eastern shore of the pond, where the overflow seeps 
down a grass-lined spillway, seeking its passage to the sea. 

From Bittern Pond to the sea is two hundred miles as a fish 
swims. ‘Thirty miles of the way is by narrow hill streams, seventy 
miles by a sluggish river crawling over the coastal plain, and a 
hundred miles through the brackish water of a shallow bay where 
the sea came in, millions of years ago, and drowned the estuary 
of a river. 
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Every spring a number of small creatures come up the grassy 
spillway and enter Bittern Pond, having made the two-hundred- 
mile journey from the sea. They are curiously formed, like pieces 
of slender glass rods shorter than a man’s finger. They are young 
eels, or elvers, that were born in the deep sea. Some of the eels 
go higher into the hills, but a few remain in the pond, where 
they live on crayfish and water beetles and catch frogs and small 
fishes and grow to adulthood. 


Now it was autumn and the end of the year. From the moon’s 
quarter to its half, rains had fallen, and all the hill streams ran 
in flood. The water of the two feeder streams of the pond was 
deep and swift and jostled the rocks of the stream beds as it 
hurried to the sea. The pond was deeply stirred by the inrush 
of water, which swept through its weed forests and swirled 
through its crayfish holes and crept up six inches on the trunks 
of its bordering willows. 

The wind had sprung up at dusk. At first it had been a gentle 
breeze, stroking the surface of the pond to velvet smoothness. 
At midnight it had grown to a half gale that set all the rushes 
to swaying wildly and rattled the dead seed heads of the weeds 
and plowed deep furrows in the surface waters of the pond. The 
wind roared down from the hills, over forests of oak and beech 
and hickory and pine. It blew toward the east, toward the sea 
two hundred miles away. 

Anguilla, the eel, nosed into the swift water that raced toward 
the overflow from the pond. With her keen senses she savored 
the strange tastes and smells in the water. They were the bitter 
tastes and smells of dead and rain-soaked autumn leaves, the 
tastes of forest moss and lichen and root-held humus. Such was 
the water that hurried past the eel, on its way to the sea. 

Anguilla had entered Bittern Pond as a finger-long elver ten 
years before. She had lived in the pond through its summers 
and autumns and winters and springs, hiding in its weed beds 
by day and prowling through its waters by night, for like all eels 
she was a lover of darkness. She knew every crayfish burrow that 
ran in honeycombing furrows through the mudbank under the 
hill. She knew her way among the swaying, rubbery stems of 
spatterdock, where frogs sat on the thick leaves; and she knew 
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where to find the spring peepers clinging to grass blades, bubbling 
shrilly, where in spring the pond overflowed its grassy northern 
shore. 

Now it was autumn again, and the water was chilling to the 
cold rains shed off the hard backbones of the hills. A strange 
restiveness was growing in Anguilla the eel. For the first time in 
her adult life, the food hunger was forgotten. In its place was a 
strange, new hunger, formless and ill-defined. Its dimly per- 
ceived object was a place of warmth and darkness—darker than 
the blackest night over Bittern Pond. She had known such a 
place once—in the dim beginnings of life, before memory began. 
She could not know that the way to it lay beyond the pond out- 
let over which she had clambered ten years before. But many 
times that night, as the wind and the rain tore at the surface 
film of the pond, Anguilla was drawn irresistibly toward the 
outlet over which the water was spilling on its journey to the 
sea. When the cocks were crowing in the farmyard over the hill, 

_ saluting the third hour of the new day, Anguilla slipped into the 
channel spilling down to the stream below and followed the 
.moving water. 

At daybreak Anguilla came to a bright, shallow riffle where 
the stream chattered sharply over gravel and small rubble. ‘The 
water moved with a sudden acceleration, draining swiftly to- 
ward the brink of a ten-foot fall where it spilled over a sheer rock 
face into a basin below. The rush of water carried Anguilla with 
it, down the steep, thin slant of white water and into the pool. 
The basin was deep and still and cool, having been rounded out 
of the rock by centuries of falling water. Dark water mosses 
grew on its sides and stoneworts were rooted in its silt, thriving 
on the lime which they took from the stones and incorporated 
in their round, brittle stems. Anguilla hid among the stoneworts 
of the pool, seeking a shelter from light and sun, for now the 
bright shallows of the stream repelled her. 

Before she had lain in the pool for an hour another eel came 
over the falls and sought the darkness of the deep leaf beds. The 
second eel had come from higher up in the hills, and her body 
was lacerated in many places from the rocks of the thin upland 
streams she had descended. ‘The newcomer was a larger and more 
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powerful eel than Anguilla, for she had spent two more years 
in fresh water before coming to maturity. 

At dusk, as the owls began to hoot in the woods, Anguilla left 
the pool and traveled downstream alone. Soon the stream 
flowed through rolling farm country. Twice during the night it 
dropped over small milldams that were white in the thin moon- 
light. In the stretch below the second dam, Anguilla lay for a 
time under an overhanging bank, where the swift currents were 
undercutting the heavy, grassy turf. The sharp hiss of the water 
over the slanting boards of the dam had frightened her. As she 
lay under the bank the eel that had rested with her in the pool 
of the waterfall came over the milldam and passed on down- 
stream. Anguilla followed, letting the current take her bump- 
ing and jolting over the shallow rifles and gliding swiftly through 
the deeper stretches. Often she was aware of dark forms moving 
in the water near her. They were other eels, come from many 
of the upland feeder creeks of the main stream. Like Anguilla, 
the other long, slender fishes yielded to the hurrying water 
and let the currents speed their passage. All of the migrants 
were roe eels, for only the females ascend far into the fresh-water 
streams, beyond all reminders of the sea. 

Anguilla came to a shallow pool formed when an oak had 
been uprooted in a great autumn storm ten years before and had 
fallen across the stream. Oak dam and pool were new in the 
stream since Anguilla had ascended it as an elver in the spring of 
that year. Now a great mat of weeds, silt, sticks, dead branches, 
and other debris was packed around the massive trunk, plastering 
all the crevices, so that the water was backed up into a pool two 
feet deep. During the period of the full moon the eels lay in 
the oak-dam pool, fearing to travel in the moon-white water of 
the stream almost as much as they feared the sunlight. 

In the mud of the pool were many burrowing, wormlike 
larvae—the young of lamprey eels. They were not true eels, but 
fishlike creatures whose skeleton was gristle instead of bone, 
with round, tooth-studded mouths that were always open be- 
cause there were no jaws. Some of the young lampreys had 
hatched from eggs spawned in the pool as much as four years 
before and had spent most of their life buried in the mud flats 
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of the shallow stream, blind and toothless. These older larvae, 
grown nearly twice the length of a man’s finger, had this fall 
been transformed into the adult shape, and for the first time 
they had eyes to see the water world in which they lived. Now, 
like the true eels, they felt in the gentle flow of water to the sea 
something that urged them to follow, to descend to salt water 
for an interval of sea life. There they would prey semiparasitically 
on cod, haddock, mackerel, salmon, and many other fishes and 
in time would return to the river, like their parents, to spawn 
and die. A few of the young lampreys slipped away over the log 
dam every day, and on a cloudy night, when rain had fallen and 
white mist lay in the stream valley, the eels followed. 
The water of the main river was gray with approaching day 
when the eels entered it. The river channel was twelve feet deep 
and its water was turbid because of the inpouring of many 
tributary streams swollen with autumn rains. The eels did not 
fear the gloomy channel water by day as they had feared the 
bright shallows of the hill streams, and so this day they did not 
‘ rest but pushed on downstream. There were many other eels in 
the river—migrants from other tributaries. With the increase in 

‘their numbers the excitement of the eels grew, and as the days 
passed they rested less often, pressing on downstream with 
fevered haste. 

As the river widened and deepened, a strange taste came into 
the water. It was a slightly bitter taste, and at certain hours of 
the day and night it grew stronger in the water that the eels drew 
into their mouths and passed over their gills. With the bitter 
taste came unfamiliar movements of the water—a period of pres- 
sure against the downflow of the river currents followed by slow 
release and then swift acceleration of the current. 

The strange, bitter taste grew in the water and the pulse of 
the tides beat stronger. On one of the ebb tides a group of small 
eels—none more than two feet long—came out of a brackish- 
water marsh and joined the migrants from the hill streams. They 
were males, who had never ascended the rivers, but had remained 
within the zone of tides and brackish water. 

In all of the migrants striking changes in appearance were 
taking place. Gradually the river garb of olive brown was chang- 
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ing to a glistening black, with underparts of silver. These were 
the colors worn only by mature eels about to undertake a far 
sea journey. ‘Their bodies were firm and rounded with fat—stored 
energy that would be needed before the journey’s end. Already 
in many of the migrants the snouts were becoming higher and 
more compressed, as though from some sharpening of the sense 
of smell. Their eyes were enlarged to twice their normal size, 
perhaps in preparation for a descent along darkening sea lanes. 

The eels spent a week descending the bay, hurrying through 
water of increasing saltiness. The currents moved with a rhythm 
that was of neither river nor sea, being governed by eddies at the 
mouths of the many rivers that emptied into the bay, and by 
holes in the muddy bottom thirty or forty feet beneath. The 
ebb tides ran stronger than the floods, because the strong out- 
flow of the rivers resisted the press of water from the sea. 

At last Anguilla neared the mouth of the bay. With her were 
thousands of eels, come down, like the water that brought them, 
from all the hills and uplands of thousands of square miles, from 
every stream and river that drained away to the sea by the bay. 
The eels followed a deep channel that hugged the eastern shore 
of the bay and came to where the land passed into a great salt 
marsh. Beyond the marsh, and between it and the sea, was a vast 
shallow arm of the bay, studded with islands of green marsh 
grass. The eels gathered in the marsh, waiting for the moment 
when they should pass to the sea. 

The next night a strong southeast wind blew in from the sea, 
and when the tide began to rise the wind was behind the water, 
pushing it into the bay and out into the marshes. That night 
the bitterness of brine was tasted by fish, birds, crabs, shellfish, 
and all the other water creatures of the marsh. The eels lay deep 
under water, savoring the salt that grew stronger hour by hour 
as the wind-driven wall of sea water advanced into the bay. The 
salt was of the sea. The eels were ready for the sea—for the deep 
sea and all it held for them. Their years of river life were ended. 

The wind was stronger than the forces of moon and sun, and, 
when the tide turned an hour after midnight, the salt water 
continued to pile up in the marsh, being blown upstream in a 
deep surface layer while the underlying water ebbed to the sea. 





Soon after the tide turn, the seaward movement of the eels 
‘began. In the large and strange rhythms of a great water which 
each had known in the beginning of life, but each had long since 
forgotten, the eels at first moved hesitantly in the ebbing tide. 
The water carried them through an inlet between two islands. 
It took them under a fleet of oyster boats riding at anchor, wait- 
_ ing for daybreak. When morning came, the eels would be far 
away. It carried them past leaning spar buoys that marked the 
inlet channel and past several whistle and bell buoys anchored 
on shoals of sand or rock. The tide took them close under the 
lee shore of the larger island, from which a lighthouse flashed a 
long beam of light toward the sea. 

From a sandy spit of the island came the cries of shore birds 
that were feeding in darkness on the ebb tide. Cry of shore bird 
and crash of surf were the sounds of the edge of the land—the 
edge of the sea. 

The eels struggled through the line of breakers, where foam 
seething over black water caught the gleam of the lighthouse 
beacon and frothed whitely. Once beyond the wind-driven 
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breakers they found the sea gentler, and as they followed out 
over the shelving sand they sank into deeper water, unrocked by 
violence of wind and wave. 

As long as the tide ebbed, eels were leaving the marshes and 
running out to sea. Thousands passed the lighthouse that night, 
on the first lap of a far sea journey—all the silver eels, in fact, 
that the marsh contained. And as they passed through the surf 
and out to sea, so also they passed from human sight and almost 
from human knowledge. 


Return 


The record of the eels’ journey to their spawning place is 
hidden in the deep sea. No one can trace the path of the eels that 
left the salt marsh at the mouth of the bay on that November 
night when wind and tide brought them the feeling of warm 
ocean water—how they passed from the bay to the deep Atlantic 
basin that lies south of Bermuda and east of Florida half a thou- 
sand miles. Nor is there a clearer record of the journey of those 
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other eel hordes that in autumn passed to the sea from almost 
every river and stream of the whole Atlantic Coast from Green- 
land to Central America. 

No one knows how the eels traveled to their common destina- 
tion. Probably they shunned the pale-green surface waters, 
chilled by wintry winds and bright as the hill streams they had 
feared to descend by day. Perhaps they traveled instead at mid- 
depths or followed the contours of the gently sloping continen- 
tal shelf, descending the drowned valleys of their native rivers 
that had cut channels across the coastal plain in sunshine mil- 
lions of years ago. But somehow they came to the continent’s 
edge, where the muddy slopes of the sea’s wall fell away steeply, 
and so they passed to the deepest abyss of the Atlantic. ‘There 
the young were to be born of the darkness of the deep sea and 
the old eels were to die and become sea again. 

In early February billions of specks of protoplasm floated in 
darkness, suspended far below the surface of the sea. They were 
the newly hatched larvae—the only testament that remained of 

_ the parent eels. The young eels first knew life in the transition 
zone between the surface sea and the abyss. A thousand feet 
.of water lay above them, straining out the rays of the sun. Only 
the longest and strongest of the rays filtered down to the level 
where the eels drifted in the sea—a cold and sterile residue of 
blue and ultraviolet, shorn of all its warmth of reds and yellows 
and greens. For a twentieth part of the day the blackness was 
displaced by a strange light of a vivid and unearthly blue that 
came stealing down from above. But only the straight, long rays 
of the sun when it passed the zenith had power to dispel the 
blackness, and the deep sea’s hour of dawn light was merged in 
its hour of twilight. Quickly the blue light faded away, and the 
eels lived again in the long night that was only less black than 
the abyss, where the night had no end. 

At first the young eels knew little of the strange world into 
which they had come, but lived passively in its waters. They 
sought no food, sustaining their flattened, leaf-shaped bodies on 
the residue of embryonic tissue, and so they were the foes of 
none of their neighbors. ‘They drifted without effort, buoyed by 
their leafy form and by the balance between the density of their 
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own tissues and that of the sea water. Their small bodies were 
colorless as crystal. Even the blood that ran in its channels, 
pumped by hearts of infinitesimal size, was unpigmented; only 
the eyes, small as black pinpricks, showed color. By their trans- 
parency the young eels were better fitted to live in this twilight 
zone of the sea, where safety from hungry foragers was to be 
found only in blending with the surroundings. 

Billions of young eels—billions of pairs of black, pinprick 
eyes peering into the strange sea world that overlay the abyss. 
Before the eyes of the eels, clouds of copepods vibrated in 
their ceaseless dance of life, their crystal bodies catching the 
light like dust motes when the blue gleam came down from 
above. Clear bells pulsated in the water, fragile jellyfish adjusted 
to life where five hundred pounds of water pressed on every 
square inch of surface. Fleeing before the descending light, 
shoals of pteropods, or winged snails, swept down from above 
before the eyes of the watching eels, their forms glistening with 
reflected light like a rain of strangely shaped hailstones—daggers 
and spirals and cones of glassy clearness. Shrimps loomed up 
—pale ghosts in the dim light. Sometimes the shrimps were pur- 
sued by pale fishes, round of mouth and flabby of flesh, with 
rows of light organs set like jewels on their gray flanks. Then the 
shrimps often expelled jets of luminous fluid that tured to a 
fiery cloud to blind and confuse their enemies. Most of the fishes 
seen by the eels wore silver armor, for silver is the prevailing 
color or badge of those waters that lie at the end of the sun’s rays. 
Such were the small dragonfish, long and slender of form, with 
fangs glistening in their opened mouths as they roamed through 
the water in an endless pursuit of prey. 

The young eels lived in one layer or tier of a whole series of 
horizontal communities that lay one below the other, from the 
nereid worms that spun their strands of silk from frond to frond 
of the brown sargassum weed floating on the surface to the sea 
spiders and prawns that crawled precariously over the deep and 
yielding oozes of the floor of the abyss. 

Above the eels was the sunlight world where plants grew, and 
small fishes shone green and azure in the sun, and blue and crys- 
tal jellyfish moved at the surface. 
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Then came the twilight zone where fishes were opalescent or 
silver, and red prawns shed eggs of a bright orange color, and 
round-mouthed fishes were pale, and the first light organs 
twinkled in the gloom. 

Then came the first black layer, where none wore silvery sheen 
or opalescent luster, but all were as drab as the water in which 
they lived, wearing monotones of reds and browns and blacks 
whereby they might fade into the surrounding obscurity and 
defer the moment of death in the jaws of an enemy. Here the 
red prawns shed deep-red eggs, and the round-mouthed fishes 
were black, and many creatures wore luminous torches or a 
multitude of small lights arranged in rows or patterns that they 
might recognize friend or enemy. 

Below them lay the abyss, the primeval bed of the sea, the 
deepest of all the Atlantic. 

The abyss south of Bermuda is a meeting place for the eels of 
the western and eastern Atlantic. There are other great deeps in 


' the ocean between Europe and America—chasms sunk between 


the mountain ranges of the sea’s floor—but only this one is both 
deep enough and warm enough to provide the conditions which 
the eels need for the act of spawning. So once a year the mature 
eels of Europe set out across the ocean on a journey of three to 
four thousand miles; and once a year the mature eels of eastern 
America go out as though to meet them. In the westernmost 
part of the drifting sea of sargassum weed some of them meet 


.and intermingle—those that travel farthest west from Europe 


and farthest east from America. So in the central part of the 
vast spawning grounds of the eels, the eggs and young of two 
species float side by side in the water. They are so alike in ap- 
pearance that only by counting with infinite care the vertebrae 
that make up their backbones and the plates of muscle that 
flank their spines can they be distinguished. Yet some, toward 
the end of their period of larval life, seek the coast of America 
and others the coast of Europe, and none ever stray to the wrong 
continent. 


As the months of the year passed, one by one, the young eels 
grew, lengthening and broadening. As they grew and the tissues 
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of their bodies changed in density, they drifted into light. Up- 
ward passage through space in the sea was like passage through 
time in the Arctic world in spring, with the hours of sunlight 
increasing day by day. Little by little the blue haze of midday 
lengthened and the long nights grew shorter. Soon the eels came 
to the level where the first green rays, filtering down from above, 
warmed the blue light. So they passed into the zone of vegeta- 
tion and found their first food. 

The plants that received enough energy for their life processes 
from the sea-strained residue of sunlight were microscopic, float- 
ing spheres. On the cells of ancient brown algae the young eels 
first nourished their glass-clear bodies—plants of a race that had 
lived for untold millions of years before the first eel, or the first 
backboned animal of any kind, moved in the earth’s seas. 
Through all the intervening eons of time, while group after 
group of living things had risen up and died away, these lime- 
bearing algae had continued to live in the sea, forming their 
small protective shields of lime that were unchanged in shape 
and form from those of their earliest ancestors. 

Not only the eels browsed on the algae. In this blue-green 
zone, the sea was clouded with copepods and other plankton 
foraging on the drifting plants, and dotted with the swarms of 
shrimplike animals that fed on the copepods, and lit by the 
twinkling silver flashes of small fishes that pursued the shrimps. 
The young eels themselves were preyed upon by hungry crusta- 
ceans, squids, jellyfish, and biting worms, and by many fishes 
who roved open-mouthed through the water, straining food 
through mouth and gill raker. 

By midsummer the young eels were an inch long. They were 
the shape of willow leaves—a perfect shape for drifters in the 
currents. Now they had risen to the surface layers of the sea, 
where the black dots of their eyes could be seen by enemies in 
the bright-green water. They felt the lift and roll of waves; they 
knew the dazzling brightness of the midday sun in the pure 
waters of the open ocean. Sometimes they moved in the midst of 
floating forests of sargassum weed, perhaps taking shelter be- 
neath the nests of flying fishes or, in the open spaces, hiding 
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in the shadow of the blue sail or float of a Portuguese man-of- 
war. 

In these surface waters: were moving currents, and where the 
currents flowed the young eels were carried. All alike‘were swept 
into the moving vortex of the north Atlantic drift—the young 
of the eels from Europe and the young of the eels from America. 
Their caravans flowed through the sea like a great river, fed from 
the waters south of Bermuda and composed of young eels in 
numbers. beyond enumeration. In at least a part of this living 
river, the two kinds or species of eels traveled side by side, but 
now they could be distinguished with ease for the young of the 
American ‘eels were nearly twice as large as their companions. 
_ The ocean currents swept in their great circle, moving from 
south through west and north. Summer drew to its end. All the 
sea’s crops had been sown and harvested, one by one—the spring 
crop of diatoms, the swarms of plankton animals that grew and 
multiplied on the abundant plants, the young of myriad fishes 
that fed on the plankton herds. Now the lull of autumn was 
' upon the sea. 

The young eels were far from their first home. Gradually the 
* caravan began to diverge into two columns, one swinging to the 
west, one to the east. Before this time there must have been 
some subtle change in the responses of the faster-growing group 
of eels—something that led them more and more to the west of 
the broad river of moving surface water. As the time approached 
for them to lose the leaflike form of the larva and become 
. rounded and sinuous like their parents, the impulse to seek 
fresher, shallowing waters grew. Now they found the latent 
power of unused muscles, and against the urging of wind and 
current they moved shoreward. Under the blind but powerful 
drive of instinct, every activity of their small and glassy bodies 
was directed unconsciously toward the attainment of a goal un- 
known in their own experience—something stamped so deeply 
upon the memory of their race that each of them turned without 
hesitation toward the coast from which their parents had come. 

A few eastern-Atlantic eels still drifted in the midst of the 
western-Atlantic larvae, but none among them felt the impulse 
to leave the deep sea. All their body processes of growth and 
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development were geared to a slower rate. Not for two more 
years would they be ready for the change to the eel-like form 
and the transition to fresh water. So they drifted passively in 
the currents. 

To the east, midway across the Atlantic, was another little 
band of leaflike travelers—eels spawned a year before. Farther to 
the east, in the latitude of the coastal banks of Europe, was still 
another host of drifting eel larvae, these yet a year older and 
grown to their full length. And that very season a fourth group 
of young eels had reached the end of their stupendous journey 
and was entering the bays and inlets and ascending the rivers of 
Europe. 

For the American eels the journey was shorter. By mid-winter, 
their hordes were moving in across the continental shelf, ap- 
proaching the coast. Although the sea was chilled by the icy 
winds that moved over it, and by the remoteness of the sun, the 
migrating eels remained in the surface waters, no longer needing 
the tropical warmth of the sea in which they had been born. 

As the young moved shoreward, there passed beneath them 
another host of eels, another generation come to maturity and 
clothed in the black and silver splendor of eels returning to their 
first home. They must have passed without recognition—these 
two generations of eels—one on the threshold of a new life; 
the other about to lose itself in the darkness of the deep sea. 

The water grew shallower beneath them as they neared the 
shore. The young eels took on their new form, in which they 
would ascend the rivers. Their leafy bodies became more com- 
pact by a shrinkage in length as well as in depth, so that the 
flattened leaf became a thickened cylinder. The large teeth of 
larval life were shed, and the heads became more rounded. A 
scattering of small pigment-carrying cells appeared along the 
backbone, but for the most part the young eels were still as trans- 
parent as glass. In this stage they were called “glass eels,” or 
elvers. 

Now they waited in the gray March sea, creatures of the deep 
sea, ready to invade the land. They waited off the sloughs and 
bayous and the wild-rice fields of the Gulf Coast, off the South 
Atlantic inlets, ready to run into the sounds and the green 
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marshes that edged the river estuaries. They waited off the ice- 
choked northern rivers that came down with a surge and a rush 
of spring floods and thrust long arms of fresh water into the sea, 
so that the eels tasted the strange water taste and moved in 
excitement toward it. By the hundreds of thousands they waited 
off the mouth of the bay from which, little more than a year 
before, Anguilla and her companions had set out for the deep 
sea, blindly obeying a racial purpose which was now fulfilled in 
the return of the young. 

As the moon waned and the surge of the tides grew less, the 
elvers pressed forward toward the mouth of the bay. Soon a night 
would come, after most of the snow had melted and run as water 
to the sea, when the moon’s light and the tide’s press would be 
feeble and a warm rain would fall, mist-laden and bittersweet 
with the scent of opening buds. ‘Then the elvers would pour into 
the bay and, traveling up its shores, would find its rivers. 

Some would linger in the river estuaries, brackish with the 
taste of the sea. These were the young male eels, who were re- 
pelled by the strangeness of fresh water. But the females would 
press on, swimming up against the currents of the rivers. They 
would move swiftly and by night as their mothers had come 
down the rivers. Their columns, miles in length, would wind up 
along the shallows of river and stream, each elver pressing close 
to the tail of the next before it, the whole like a serpent of mon- 
strous length. No hardship and no obstacle would deter them. 
They would be preyed upon by hungry fishes—trout, bass, pick- 
erel, and even by older eels; by rats hunting the edge of the wa- 


“ter; and by gulls, herons, kingfishers, crows, grebes, and loons. 


They would swarm up waterfalls and clamber over moss-grown 
rocks, wet with spray; they would squirm up the spillways of 
dams. Some would go on for hundreds of miles—creatures of the 
deep sea spreading over all the land where the sea itself had lain 
many times before. 


The Hunting Wasp 


J. HENRI FABRE 


Fabre has been called “The Homer of Insects.” In a way he 
was more—a scientist as well as a great writer. Though he 
had to work without a proper laboratory until he was over 
80 (he lived to be 92), and though the important years 
of his life were spent in poverty on a little sun-baked plot 
of land in southern France, he produced what is surely the 
greatest single work on insects ever written. Fabre was first 
of all a careful scientific researcher, but into his life histories 
of the insects there crept the clear reflection of the man 
himself. Here is one of the scores of beautiful essays that he 
wrote. 


Was the chemist has fully prepared his plan of research, he 
mixes his reagent at the most convenient moment and lights a 
flame under his retort. He is the master of time, place and cir- 
cumstances. He chooses his hour, shuts himself up in his labora- 
tory, where nothing can come to disturb the business in hand. 
He produces at will this or that condition which reflection sug- 
gests to him: he is in quest of the secrets of inorganic matter, 
whose chemical activities science can awaken whenever it thinks 
fit. 

The secrets of living matter—not those of anatomical struc- 
ture, but really those of life in action, especially of instinct— 
present much more difficult and delicate conditions to the ob- 
server. Far from being able to choose his own time, he is the 
slave of the season, of the day, of the hour, of the very moment. 
When the opportunity offers, he must seize it as it comes, with- 
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out hesitation, for it may be long before it presents itself again. 
And, as it usually arrives at the moment when he is least ex- 
pecting it, nothing is in readiness for making the most of it. He 
must then and there improvise his little stock of experimenting 
material, contrive his plans, evolve his tactics, devise his tricks; 
and he can think himself lucky if inspiration comes fast enough 
to allow him to profit by the chance offered. This chance, more- 
over, hardly ever comes except to those who look for it. You 
must watch for it patiently for days and days, now on sandy 
slopes exposed to the full glare of the sun, now on some path 
walled in by high banks, where the heat is like that of an oven, or 
again on some sandstone ledge which is none too steady. If it is 
in your power to set up your observatory under a meagre olive- 
tree that pretends to protect you from the rays of a pitiless sun, 
you may bless the fate that treats you as a sybarite: your lot is an 
Eden. Above all, keep your eyes open. The spot is a good one; 
and—who knows?—the opportunity may come at any moment. 

It came, late, it is true; but still it came. Ah, if you could now 
observe at your ease, in the quiet of your study, with nothing 
to distract your mind from your subject, far from the profane 
wayfarer who, seeing you so busily occupied at a spot where he 
sees nothing, will stop, overwhelm you with queries, take you 
for some water-diviner, or—a graver suspicion this—regard you as 
some questionable character searching for buried treasure and 
discovering by means of incantations where the old pots full of 
coin lie hidden! Should you still wear a Christian aspect in his 
. eyes, he will approach you, look to see what you are looking at 
and smile in a manner that leaves no doubt as to his poor opinion 
of people who spend their time in watching Flies. You will be 
lucky indeed if the troublesome visitor, with his tongue in his 
cheek, walks off at least without disturbing things. 

Should your inexplicable doings not puzzle the passer-by, they 
will be sure to puzzle the village keeper, that uncompromising 
representative of the law in the ploughed acres. He has long had 
his eye on you. He has so often seen you wandering about, like a 
lost soul, for no appreciable reason; he has so often caught you 
rooting in the ground, or, with infinite precautions, knocking 
down some strip of wall in a sunken road, that in the end he 
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has come to look upon you with dark suspicion. You are noth- 
ing to him but a gipsy, a tramp, a poultry-thief, a shady person or, 
at the best, a madman. Should you be carrying your botanizing- 
case, it will represent to him the poacher’s ferret-cage; and you 
would never get it out of his head that, regardless of the game- 
laws and the rights of landlords, you are clearing all the neigh- 
bouring warrens of their rabbits. Take care. However thirsty you 
may be, do not lay a finger on the nearest bunch of grapes: the 
man with the municipal badge will be there, delighted to have a 
case at last and so to receive an explanation of your highly per- 
plexing behaviour. 

I have never, I can safely say, committed any such misde- 
meanour; and yet, one day, lying on the sand, absorbed in the 
details of a Bembex’ household, I suddenly heard beside me: 

“In the name of the law, I arrest you! You come along with 
me!” 

It was the keeper of Les Angles, who, after vainly waiting for 
an opportunity to catch me at fault and being daily more anxious 
for an answer to the riddle that was worrying him, at last re- 
solved upon the brutal expedient of a summons. I had to explain 
things. The poor man seemed anything but convinced: 

“Pooh!” he said. “Pooh! You will never make me believe that 
you come here and roast in the sun just to watch Flies. I shall 
keep an eye on you, mark you! And, the first time I. . . ! How- 
ever, that’ll do for the present.” 

And he went off. I have always believed that my red ribbon 
[the lapel rosette of the French Legion of Honor] had a good 
deal to do with his departure. And I also put down to that red 
ribbon certain other little services by which I benefited during 
my entomological and botanical excursions. It seemed to me—or 
was I dreaming?—it seemed to me that, on my botanizing ex- 
peditions up Mont Ventoux, the guide was more tractable and 
the donkey less obstinate. 

The aforesaid bit of scarlet ribbon did not always spare me 
the tribulations which the entomologist must expect when ex- 
perimenting on the public way. Here is a characteristic example. 
Ever since daybreak I have been ambushed, sitting on a stone, at 
the bottom of a ravine. The subject of my matutinal visit is the 
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Languedocian Sphex. Three women, vine-pickers, pass in a group, 
on the way to their work. They give a glance at the man seated, 
apparently absorbed in reflection. At sunset, the same pickers 
pass again, carrying their full baskets on their heads. The man is 
still there, sitting on the same stone, with his eyes fixed on the 
same place. My motionless attitude, my long persistency in re- 
maining at that deserted spot, must have impressed them deeply. 
As they passed by me, I saw one of them tap her forehead and 
heard her whisper to the others: 

“Un paouré inoucént, pécaire!” 

And all three made the sign of the Cross. 

An innocent, she had said, un inoucént, an idiot, a poor crea- 
ture, quite harmless, but half-witted; and they had all made the 
sign of the Cross, an idiot being to them one with God’s seal 
stamped upon him. 

“How now!” thought I. “What a cruel mockery of fate! You, 
who are so laboriously seeking to discover what is instinct in the 
animal and what is reason, you yourself do not even possess 


- your reason in these good women’ s eyes! What a humiliating re- 


flection!” 

No matter: pécdire, that expression of supreme compassion, 
in the Provencal dialect, pécaire, coming from the bottom of the 
heart, soon made me forget inouceént. 

It is in this ravine with its three grape-gathering women that I 
would meet the reader, if he be not discouraged by the petty an- 
noyances of which I have given him a foretaste. ‘The Languedo- 


cian Sphex frequents these points, not in tribes congregating at 


the same spot when nest-building work begins, but as solitary 
individuals, sparsely distributed, settling wherever the chances of 
their vagabondage lead them. Even as her kinswoman, the Yel- 
low-winged Sphex, seeks the society of her kind and the anima- 
tion of a yard full of workers, the Languedocian Sphex prefers 
isolation, quiet and solitude. Graver of gait, more formal in her 
manners, of a larger size and also more sombrely clad, she always 
lives apart, not caring what others do, disdaining company, a 
genuine misanthrope among the Sphegide. ‘The one is sociable, 
the other is not: a profound difference which in itself is encngn 
to characterize them. 
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This amounts to saying that, with the Languedocian Sphex, 
the difficulties of observation increase. No long-meditated ex- 
periment is possible in her case; nor, when the first attempts 
have failed, can one hope to try them again, on the same oc- 
casion, with a second or a third subject and so on. If you pre- 
pare the materials for your observation in advance, if, for in- 
stance, you have in reserve a piece of game which you propose 
to substitute for that of the Sphex, it is to be feared, nay, it is 
almost certain that the huntress will not appear; and, when she 
does come at last, your materials are no longer fit for use and 
everything has to be improvised in a hurry, that very moment, 
under conditions that are not always satisfactory. 

Let us take heart. The site is a first-rate one. Many a time al- 
ready I have surprised the Sphex here, sunning herself on a vine- 
leaf. The insect, spread out flat, is basking voluptuously in the 
heat and light. From time to time it has a sort of frenzied out- 
burst of pleasure: it quivers with content; it rapidly taps its feet 
on its couch, producing a tattoo not unlike that of rain falling 
heavily on the leaf. The joyous thrum can be heard several feet 
away. Then immobility begins again, soon followed by fresh 
nervous commotion and by the whirling of the tarsi, a symbol of 
supreme felicity. I have known some of these passionate sun- 
lovers suddenly to leave the workyard, when the larva’s cave has 
been half-dug, and go to the nearest vine to take a bath of heat 
and light, after which they would come back to the burrow, as 
though reluctantly, just to give a perfunctory sweep and soon end 
by knocking off work, unable to resist the exquisite temptation 
of luxuriating on the vine-leaves. 

It may be that the voluptuous couch is also an observatory, 
whence the Wasp surveys the surrounding country in order to 
discover and sclect her prey. Her exclusive game is the Ephip- 
piger of the Vine, scattered here and there on the branches or on 
any brambles hard by. ‘The joint is a substantial one, especially as 
the Sphex favours solely the females, whose bellies are swollen 
with a mighty cluster of eggs. 

Let us take no notice of the repeated trips, the fruitless 
searches, the tedium of frequent long waiting, but rather pre- 
sent the Sphex suddenly to the reader as she herself appears to 





the observer. Here she is, at the bottom of a sunken road with 
high, sandy banks. She comes on foot, but gets help from her 
' wings in dragging her heavy prize. The Ephippiger’s antenne, 
long and slender as threads, aré the harnessing-ropes. Holding 
‘her head high, she grasps one of them in her mandibles. The 
antenna gripped passes between her legs; and the game follows, 
turned over on its back. Should the soil be too uneven and so 
offer resistance to this method of carting, the Wasp clasps her 
unwieldy burden and carries it with very short flights, inter- 
spersed, as often as possible, with journeys on foot. We never see 
‘her undertake a sustained flight, for long distances, holding the 
game in her legs, as is the practice of those expert aviators, the 
Bembeces and Cerceres, for instance, who bear through the air 
for more than half a mile their respective Flies or Weevils, a very 
light booty compared with the huge Ephippiger. The overpower- 
ing weight of her capture compels the Languedocian Sphex, to 
make the whole or nearly the whole journey on foot, her method 
of transport being consequently slow and laborious. 
The same reason, the bulk and weight of the prey, have en- 
tirely reversed the usual order which the Burrowing Wasps fol- 
low in their operations. ‘This order we know: it consists in first 
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digging a burrow and then stocking it with provisions. As the 
victim is not out of proportion to the strength of the spoiler, it 
is quite simple to carry it flying, which means that the Wasp can 
choose any site that she likes for her dwelling. She does not mind 
how far afield she goes for her prey: once she has captured her 
quarry, she comes flying home at a speed which makes questions 
of distance quite immaterial. Hence she prefers as the site for her 
burrow the place where she herself was born, the place where her 
forbears lived; she here inherits deep galleries, the accumulated 
work of earlier generations; and, by repairing them a little, she 
makes them serve as approaches to new chambers, which are in 
this way better protected than they would be if they depended 
upon the labours of a single Wasp, who had to start boring from 
the surface each year. 

This happens, for instance, in the case of the Great Cerceris 
and the Bee-eating Philanthus. And, should the ancestral abode 
not be strong enough to withstand the rough weather from one 
year to the next and to be handed down to the offspring, should 
the burrower have each time to start her tunnelling afresh, at 
least the Wasp finds greater safety in places consecrated by the 
experience of her forerunners. Consequently she goes there to dig 
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her galleries, each of which serves as a corridor to a group of cells, 
thus effecting an economy in the aggregate labour expended 
upon the whole business of the laying. 

In this way are formed not real societies, for there are no con- 
certed efforts towards a common object, but at least’ assemblies 
where the sight of her kinswomen and her neighbours doubtless 
puts heart into the labour of the individual. We can observe, in 
fact, between these little tribes, springing from the same stock, 
and the burrowers who do their work alone, a difference in ac- 
tivity which reminds us of the emulation prevailing in a crowded 
yard and the indifference of labourers who have to work in soli- 
tude. Action is contagious in animals as in men; it is fired by its 
own example. 

To sum up: when of a moderate weight for its captor, the 
prey can be conveyed flying, to a great distance. The Wasp can 
then choose any site that she pleases for her burrow. She adopts 
by preference the spot where she was born and uses each passage 
as a common corridor giving access to several cells. ‘The result 
of this meeting at a common birthplace is the formation of 
' groups, like turning to like, which is a source of friendly rivalry. 
This first step towards social life comes from facilities for travel- 
‘ling. Do not things happen in the same way with man, if I may 
be permitted the comparison? When he has nothing but track- 
less paths, man builds a solitary hut; when supplied with good 
toads, he and his fellows collect in populous cities; when served 
by railways which, so to speak, annihilate distance, they assemble 
in those immense human hives called London or Paris. 

. The situation of the Languedocian Sphex is just the reverse. 
Her prey is a heavy Ephippiger, a single dish representing by it- 
self the sum total of provisions which the other free-booters 
amass On numerous journeys, insect by insect. What the Cerceres 
and the other plunderers strong on the wing accomplish by divid- 
ing the labour she does in a single journey. The weight of the 
prey makes any distant flight impossible; it has to be brought 
home slowly and laboriously, for it is a troublesome business to 
cart things along the ground. This alone makes the site of the 
burrow dependent on the accidents of the chase: the prey comes 
first and the dwelling next. So there is no assembling at a com- 
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mon meeting-place, no association of kindred spirits, no tribes 
stimulating one another in their work by mutual example, but 
isolation in the particular spot where the chances of the day have 
taken the Sphex, solitary labour, carried on without animation 
though with unfailing diligence. 

First of all, the prey is sought for, attacked, reduced to help- 
lessness. Not until after that does the digger trouble about the 
burrow. A favourable place is chosen, as near as possible to the 
spot where the victim lies, so as to cut short the-tedious work of 
transport; and the chamber of the future larva is rapidly hol- 
lowed out and at once receives the egg and the victuals. There 
you have an example of the inverted method of the Languedo- 
cian Sphex, a method, as all my observations go to prove, dia- 
metrically opposite to that of the other Hymenoptera. I will give 
some of the more striking of these observations. 

When caught digging, the Languedocian Sphex is always 
alone, sometimes at the bottom of a dusty recess left by a stone 
that has dropped out of an old wall, sometimes ensconced in the 
shelter formed by a flat, projecting bit of sandstone, a shelter 
much sought after by the fierce Eyed Lizard to serve as an en- 
trance-hall to his lair. The sun beats full upon it; it is an oven. 
The soil, consisting of old dust that has fallen little by little 
from the roof, is very easy to dig. The cell is soon scooped out 
with the mandibles, those pincers which are also used for 
digging, and the tarsi, which serve as rubbish-rakes. Then the 
miner flies off, but with a slow flight and no sudden display of 
wing-power, a manifest sign that the insect is not contemplating 
a distant expedition. We can easily follow it with our eyes and 
perceive the spot where it alights, usually ten or twelve yards 
away. At other times, it decides to walk. It goes off and makes 
hurriedly for a spot where we will have the indiscretion to fol- 
low it, for our presence does not trouble it at all. 

On reaching its destination, either on foot or on the wing, it 
looks round for some time, as we gather from its undecided at- 
titude and its journeys hither and thither. It looks round; at last 
it finds or rather retrieves something. The object recovered is an 
Ephippiger, half-paralysed, but still moving her tarsi, antennz 
and ovipositor. She is a victim which the Sphex certainly stabbed 
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not long ago with a few stings. After the operation, the Wasp left 
her prey, an embarrassing burden amid the suspense of house- 
hunting. She abandoned it perhaps on the very spot where she 
captured it, contenting herself with making it more or less con- 
spicuous by placing it on some grass-tuft, in order to find it more 
easily later; and, trusting to her good memory to return presently 
to the spot where the booty lies, she set out to explore the neigh- 
bourhood with the object of finding a suitable site and there 
digging a burrow. Once the home was ready, she came back to 
her prize, which she found again without much hesitation, and 
she now prepares to lug it home. She bestrides the victim, seizes 
one or both of the antennz and off she goes, tugging and drag- 
ging with all the strength of her loins and jaws. 

Sometimes, she has only to make one journey; at other times 
and more often, the carter suddenly plumps down her load and 
quickly runs home. Perhaps it occurs to her that the entrance- 
door is not wide enough to admit so substantial a morsel; per- 
haps she remembers some lack of finish that might hamper the 
storing. And, in point of fact, the worker does touch up 

» her work: she enlarges the doorway, smooths the threshold, 
strengthens the ceiling. It is all done with a few strokes of the 
‘tarsi. Then she returns to the Ephippiger, lying yonder, on her 
back, a few steps away. The hauling begins again. On the road, 
the Sphex seems struck with a new idea, which flashes through 
her quick brain. She has inspected the door, but has not looked 
inside. Who knows if all is well in there? She hastens to see, drop- 
_ ping the Ephippiger before she goes. The interior is inspected; 
and apparently a few pats of the trowel are administered with 
the tarsi, giving a last polish to the walls. Without lingering too 
long over these delicate aftertouches, the Wasp goes back to her 
booty and harnesses herself to its antenne. Forward! Will the 
journey be completed this time? 

I would not answer for it. I have known a Sphex, more sus- 
picious than the others, perhaps, or more neglectful of the minor 
architectural details, to repair her omissions, to dispel her doubts, 
by abandoning her prize on the way five or six times running, in 
order to hurry to the burrow, which each time was touched up a 
little or merely inspected within. It is true that others make 
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straight for their destination, without even stopping to rest. I 
must also add that, when the Wasp goes home to improve the 
dwelling, she does not fail to give a glance from a distance every 
now and then at the Ephippiger over there, to make sure that 
nothing has happened to her. This solicitude recalls that of the 
Sacred Beetle when he leaves the hall which he is excavating in 
order to come and feel his beloved pellet and bring it a little 
nearer to him. 

The inference to be drawn from the details which I have re- 
lated is manifest. The fact that every Languedocian Sphex sur- 
prised in her mining-operations, even though it be at the very be- 
ginning of the digging, at the first stroke of the tarsus in the dust, 
afterwards, when the home is prepared, makes a short excursion, 
now on foot, anon flying, and invariably finds herself in posses- 
sion of a victim already stabbed, already paralysed, compels us 
to conclude, in all certainty, that this Wasp does her work as a 
huntress first and as a burrower after, so that the place of the 
capture decides the place of the home. 

This reversal of procedure, which causes the food to be pre- 
pared before the larder, whereas hitherto we have seen the larder 
come before the food, I attribute to the weight of the Sphex’ 
prey, a prey which it is not possible to carry far through the air. 
It is not that the Languedocian Sphex is ill-built for flight: on 
the contrary, she can soar magnificently; but the prey which she 
hunts would weigh her down if she had no other support than 
her wings. She needs the support of the ground for her hauling 
work, in which she displays wonderful strength. When laden 
with her prey, she always goes afoot, or takes but very short 
flights, even under conditions when flight would save her time 
and trouble. I will quote an instance taken from my latest ob- 
servations on this curious Wasp. 

A Sphex appears unexpectedly, coming I know not whence. 
She is on foot, dragging her Ephippiger, a capture which appar- 
ently she has made that moment in the neighbourhood. In the 
circumstances, it behoves her to dig herself a burrow. The site is 
as bad as bad can be. It is a well-beaten path, hard as stone. ‘The 
Sphex, who has no time to make laborious excavations, because 
the already captured prize must be stored as quickly as possible, 
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the Sphex wants soft ground, wherein the larva’s chamber can be 
contrived in one short spell of work. I have described her favour- 
ite soil, namely, the dust of years which has accumulated at the 
bottom of some hole in a wall or of some little shelter under the 
rocks, : 

Well, the Sphex whom I am now observing stops at the foot 
of a house with a newly-whitewashed front some twenty to 
twenty-five feet high. Her instinct tells her that up there, under 
the red tiles of the roof, she will find nooks rich in old dust. She 
leaves her prey at the foot of the house and flies up to the roof. 
For some.time, I see her looking here, there and everywhere. 
After finding a proper site, she begins to work under the curve of 
a pantile. In ten minutes or fifteen at most, the home is ready. 
The insect'now flies down again. The Ephippiger is promptly 
found. She has to be taken up. Will this be done on the wing, as 
circumstances seem to demand? Not at all. The Sphex adopts the 
toilsome method of scaling a perpendicular wall, with a surface 
smoothed by the mason’s trowel and measuring twenty to 
twenty-five feet in height. Seeing her take this road, dragging the 
game between her legs, I at first think the feat impossible; but I 

"am soon reassured as to the outcome of the bold attempt. Get- 
ting a foothold on the little roughnesses in the mortar, the 
“plucky insect, despite the hindrance of her heavy load, walks up 
this vertical plane with the same assured gait and the same speed 
as on level ground. The top is reached without the least accident; 
and the prey is laid temporarily on the edge of the roof, upon the 
rounded back of a tile. While the digger gives a finishing touch 
- to the burrow, the badly-balanced prey slips and drops to the foot 
of the wall. The thing must be done all over again and once more 
by laboriously climbing the height. The same mistake is re- 
peated. Again the prey is incautiously left on the curved tile, 
again it slips and again it falls to the ground. With a composure 
which accidents such as these cannot disturb, the Sphex for the 
third time hoists up the Ephippiger by scaling the wall and, 
better-advised, drags her forthwith right into the home. 
As even under these conditions no attempt has been made to 
carry the prey on the wing, it is clear that the Wasp is incapable 
of long flight with so heavy a load. To this incapacity we owe 
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the few characteristics that form the subject of this chapter. A 
quarry that is not too big to permit the effort of flying makes 
of the Yellow-winged Sphex a semi-social species, that is to say, 
one seeking the company of her fellows; a quarry too heavy to 
carry through the air makes of the Languedocian Sphex a species 
vowed to solitary labour, a sort of savage disdainful of the plea- 
sures that come from the proximity of one’s kind. The lighter or 
heavier weight of the game selected here determines the funda- 
mental character of the huntress. 


Labi. the King 
of Currumpaw 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


This is the story of a famous wolf, a giant killer who once 
roamed with his pack over the ranges in New Mexico. He 

. was ruthless, cunning and savage. And yet, as Seton shows 
in this moving story, he had noble traits that even his ene- 
mies had to admire. After all attempts to bring him down 
had failed, he chose to die fearlessly in a vain effort to save 
the life of his mate. 


‘Gace. is a vast cattle range in northern New Mexico. 
It is a land of rich pastures and teeming flocks and herds, a land 
of rolling mesas and precious running waters that at length unite 
in the Currumpaw River, from which the whole region is named. 

- And the king whose despotic power was felt over its entire extent 
was an old gray wolf. 

Old Lobo, or the king, as the Mexicans called him, was the gi- 
gantic leader of a remarkable pack of gray wolves, that had rav- 
aged the Currumpaw Valley for a number of years. All the 
shepherds and ranchmen knew him well, and, wherever he ap- 
peared with his trusty band, terror reigned supreme among the 
cattle, and wrath and despair among their owners. Old Lobo 
was a giant among wolves, and was cunning and strong in pro- 
portion to his size. His voice at night was well-known and easily 
distinguished from that of any of his fellows. An ordinary wolf 
might howl half the night about the herdsman’s bivouac with- 
out attracting more than a passing notice, but when the deep 
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roar of the old king came booming down the cafion, the watcher 
bestirred himself and prepared to learn in the morning that fresh 
and serious inroads had been made among the herds. 

Old Lobo’s band was but a small one. This I never quite un- 
derstood, for usually, when a wolf rises to the position and power 
that he had, he attracts a numerous following. It may be that he 
had as many as he desired, or perhaps his ferocious temper pre- 
vented the increase of his pack. Certain is it that Lobo had only 
five followers during the latter part of his reign. Each of these, 
however, was a wolf of renown, most of them were above the or- 
dinaty size, one in particular, the second in command, was a 
veritable giant, but even he was far below the leader in size and 
prowess. Several of the band, besides the two leaders, were es- 
pecially noted. One of those was a beautiful white wolf, that the 
Mexicans called Blanca; this was supposed to be a female, possi- 
bly Lobo’s mate. Another was a yellow wolf of remarkable 
swiftness, which, according to current stories had, on several 
occasions, captured an antelope for the pack. 

It will be seen, then, that these wolves were thoroughly well- 
known to the cowboys and shepherds. ‘They were frequently seen 
and oftener heard, and their lives were intimately associated with 
those of the cattlemen, who would so gladly have destroyed 
them. There was not a stockman on the Currumpaw who would 
not readily have given the value of many steers for the scalp of 
any one of Lobo’s band, but they seemed to possess charmed 
lives, and defied all manner of devices to kill them. They scorned 
all hunters, derided all poisons, and continued, for at least five 
years, to exact their tribute from the Currumpaw ranchers to the 
extent, many said, of a cow each day. According to this estimate, 
therefore, the band had killed more than two thousand of the 
finest stock, for, as was only too well-known, they selected the 
best in every instance. 

The old idea that a wolf was constantly in a starving state, 
and therefore ready to eat anything, was as far as possible from 
the truth in this case, for these freebooters were always sleek and 
well-conditioned, and were in fact most fastidious about what 
they ate. Any animal that had died from natural causes, or that 
was diseased or tainted, they would not touch, and they even re- 
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. jected anything that had been killed by the stockmen. Their 
choice and daily food was the tenderer part of a freshly killed 
yearling heifer. An old bull or cow they disdained, and though 
they occasionally took a young calf or colt, it was quite clear 
that veal or horseflesh was not their favorite diet. It was also 
known that they were not fond of mutton, although they often 
amused themselves by killing sheep. One night in November, 
1893, Blanca and the yellow wolf killed two hundred and fifty 
sheep, apparently for the fun of it, and did not eat an ounce of 
their flesh. 

These are examples of many stories which I might repeat, to 
show the ravages of this destructive band. Many new devices for 
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their extinction were tried each year, but still they lived and 
throve in spite of all the efforts of their foes. A great price was 
set on Lobo’s head,-and in consequence poison in a score of 
subtle forms was put out for him, but he never failed to detect 
and avoid it. One thing only he feared—that was firearms, and 
knowing full well that all men in this region carried them, he 
never was known to attack or face a human being. Indeed, the 
set policy of his band was to take refuge in flight whenever, in 
the daytime, a man was descried, no matter at’ what distance. 
Lobo’s habit of permitting the pack to eat only that which they 
themselves had killed, was in numerous cases their salvation, and 
the keenness of his scent to detect the taint of human hands or 
the poison itself, completed their immunity. 

On one occasion, one of the cowboys heard the too familiar 
tallying-cry of old Lobo, and stealthily approaching, he found 
the Currumpaw pack in a hollow, where they had “rounded up” 
a small herd of cattle. Lobo sat apart on a knoll, while Blanca 
with the rest was endeavoring to “cut out” a young cow, which 
they had selected; but the cattle were standing in a compact mass 
with their heads outward, and presented to the foe a line of 
horns, unbroken save when some cow, frightened by a fresh onset 
of the wolves, tried to retreat into the middle of the herd. It was 
only by taking advantage of these breaks that the wolves had 
succeeded at all in wounding the selected cow, but she was far 
from being disabled, and it seemed that Lobo at length lost pa- 
tience with his followers, for he left his position on the hill, and, 
uttering a deep roar, dashed toward the herd. The terrified rank 
broke at his charge, and he sprang in among them. ‘Then the cat- 
tle scattered like the pieces of a bursting bomb. Away went the 
chosen victim, but ere she had gone twenty-five yards Lobo was 
upon her. Seizing her by the neck he suddenly held back with all 
his force and so threw her heavily to the ground. 

The shock must have been tremendous, for the heifer was 
thrown heels over head. Lobo also turned a somersault, but im- 
mediately recovered himself, and his followers falling on the poor 
cow, killed her in a few seconds. Lobo took no part in the killing 
—after having thrown the victim, he seemed to say, “Now, why 
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could not some of you have done that at once without wasting so 
much time?” 

The man now rode up shouting, the wolves as usual retired, 
and he, having a bottle of strychnine, quickly poisoned the car- 
cass in three places, then went away, knowing they wauld return 
to feed, as they had killed the animal themselves. But next morn- 
ing, on going to look for his expected victims, he found that, al- 
though the wolves had eaten the heifer, they had carefully cut 
out and thrown aside all those parts that had been poisoned. 

The dread of this great wolf spread yearly among the ranch- 
men, and each year a larger price was set on his head, until at 
last it reached $1,000, an unparalleled wolf-bounty, surely; many 
a good man has been hunted down for less. ‘Tempted by the 
promised reward, a Texas ranger named ‘T'annerey came one day 
galloping up the cafion of the Currumpaw. He had a superb out- 
fit for wolf-hunting—the best of guns and horses, and a pack of 
enormous wolf-hounds. Far out on the plains of the Pan-handle, 
he and his dogs had killed many a wolf, and now he never 
doubted that, within a few days, old Lobo’s scalp would dangle 
at his saddle-bow. 

Away they went bravely on their hunt in the gray dawn of a 
summer morning, and soon the great dogs gave joyous tongue to 
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say that they were already on the track of their quarry. Within 
two miles, the grizzly band of Currumpaw leaped into view, and 
the chase grew fast and furious. The part of the wolf-hounds 
was merely to hold the wolves at bay till the hunter could ride up 
and shoot them, and this usually was easy on the open plains of 
Texas; but here a new feature of the country came into play, and 
showed how well Lobo had chosen his range; for the rocky ca- 
fions of the Currumpaw and its tributaries intersect the prairies 
in every direction. 

The old wolf at once made for the nearest of these and by 
crossing it got rid of the horsemen. His band then scattered and 
thereby scattered the dogs, and when they reunited at a distant 
point of course all of the dogs did not tum up, and the wolves 
no longer outnumbered, turned on their pursuers and killed or 
desperately wounded them all. That night when Tannerey mus- 
tered his dogs, only six of them returned, and of these, two were 
terribly lacerated. This hunter made two other attempts to cap- 
ture the royal scalp, but neither of them was more successful 
than the first, and on the last occasion his best horse met its 
death by a fall; so he gave up the chase in disgust and went back 
to Texas, leaving Lobo more than ever the despot of the region. 

Next year, two other hunters appeared, determined to win the 
promised bounty. Each believed he could destroy this noted 
wolf, the first by means of a newly devised poison, which was to 
be laid out in an entirely new manner; the other a French Cana- 
dian, by poison assisted with certain spells and charms, for he 
firmly believed that Lobo was a veritable loup-garou, and could 
not be killed by ordinary means. But cunningly compounded 
poisons, charms, and incantations were all of no avail against 
this grizzly devastator. He made his weekly rounds and daily ban- 
quets as aforetime, and before many weeks had passed, Calone 
and Laloche gave up in despair and went elsewhere to hunt. 

In the spring of 1893, after his unsuccessful attempt to cap- 
ture Lobo, Joe Calone had a humiliating experience, which seems 
to show that the big wolf simply scomed his enemies, and had 
absolute confidence in himself. Calone’s farm was on a small 
tributary of the Currumpaw, in a picturesque cafion, and among 
the rocks of this very cafion, within a thousand yards of the 
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house, old Lobo and his mate selected their den and raised their 
family that season. There they lived all summer, and killed Joe’s 
cattle, sheep, and dogs, but laughed at all his poisons and traps, 
and rested securely among the recesses of the cavernous cliffs, 
while Joe vainly racked his brain for some method of smoking 
them out, or of reaching them with dynamite. But they escaped 
entirely unscathed, and continued their ravages as before. 
“There’s where he lived all last summer,” said Joe, pointing to 
the face of the cliff, “and I couldn’t do a thing with him. I was 
like a fool to him.” 


This history, gathered so far from the cowboys, I found hard to 
believe until in the fall of 1893, I made the acquaintance of the 
wily marauder, and at length came to know him more thoroughly 
than anyone else. Some years before, in the Bingo days, I had 
been a wolf-hunter, but my occupations since then had been of 
another sort, chaining me to stool and desk. I was much in need 
of a change, and when a friend, who was also a ranch-owner on 
the Currumpaw, asked me to come to New Mexico and try if I 
could do anything with this predatory pack, I accepted the invita- 
‘tion and, eager to make the acquaintance of its king, was as soon 
as possible among the mesas of that region. I spent some time 
tiding about to learn the country, and at intervals, my guide 
would point to the skeleton of a cow to which the hide still ad- 
hered, and remark, “That’s some of his work.” 

It became quite clear to me that, in this rough country, it was 
useless to think of pursuing Lobo with hounds and horses, so 
_ that poison or traps were the only available expedients. At pres- 
* ent we had no traps large enough, so I set to work with poison. 

I need not enter into the details of a hundred devices that I 
employed to circumvent this loup-garou [devil-wolf]. There was 
no combination of strychnine, arsenic, cyanide, or prussic acid, 
that I did not essay; there was no manner of flesh that I did not 
try as bait; but morning after morning, as I rode forth to leam 
the result, I found that all my efforts had been useless. The old 
king was too cunning for me. A single instance will show his 
wonderful sagacity. Acting on the hint of an old trapper, I melted 
some cheese together with the kidney fat of a freshly killed 
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heifer, stewing it in a china dish, and cutting it with a bone knife 
to avoid the taint of metal. When the mixture was cool, I cut it 
into lumps, and making a hole in one side of each lump, I in- 
serted a large dose of strychnine and cyanide, contained in a 
capsule that was impermeable by any odor; finally I sealed the 
holes up with pieces of the cheese itself. During the whole pro- 
cess, I wore a pair of gloves steeped in the hot blood of the heifer, 
and even avoided breathing on the baits. When all was ready, I 
put them in a raw-hide bag rubbed all over with blood, and 
trode forth dragging the liver and kidneys of the beef at the end 
of a rope. With this I made a ten-mile circuit, dropping a bait 
at each quarter of a mile, and taking the utmost care, always, not 
to touch any with my hands. 

Lobo, generally, came into this part of the range in the early 
part of each week, and passed the latter part, it was supposed, 
around the base of Sierra Grande. This was Monday, and that 
same evening, as we were about to retire, I heard the deep bass 
howl of his majesty: On hearing it one of the boys briefly re- 
marked, “There he is, we'll see.” 

The next moming I went forth, eager to know the result. I 
soon came on the fresh trail of the robbers, with Lobo in the 
lead—his track was always easily distinguished. An ordinary 
wolf’s forefoot is 44% inches long, that of a large wolf 434 inches, 
but Lobo’s as measured a number of times was 514 inches from 
claw to heel; I afterward found that his other proportions were 
commensurate, for he stood three feet high at the shoulder, and 
weighed 150 pounds. His trail, therefore, though obscured by 
those of his followers, was never difficult to trace. The pack had 
soon found the track of my drag, and as usual followed it. I could 
see that Lobo had come to the first bait, sniffed about it, and 
finally had picked it up. 

Then I could not conceal my delight. “I’ve got him at last,” I 
exclaimed; “I shall find him stark within a mile,” and I galloped 
on with eager eyes fixed on the great broad track in the dust. It 
led me to the second bait and that also was gone. How I exulted 
—I surely have him now and perhaps several of his band. But 
there was the broad paw mark still on the drag; and though I 
stood in the stirrup and scanned the plain I saw nothing that 
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looked like a dead wolf. Again I followed—to find now that the 
third bait was gone—and the king-wolf’s track led on to the 
fourth, there to learn that he had not really taken a bait at all, 
but had merely carried them in his mouth. Then having piled 
the three on the fourth, he scattered filth over them to express his 
utter contempt for my devices. After this he left my drag and 
went about his business with the pack he guarded so effectively. 
This is only one of many similar experiences which convinced 
me that poison would never avail to destroy this robber, and 
though I continued to use it while awaiting the arrival of the 
traps, it was only because it was meanwhile a sure means of 
killing many prairie wolves and other destructive vermin. 
About this time there came under my observation an incident 
that will illustrate Lobo’s diabolic cunning. These wolves had at 
least one pursuit which was merely an amusement, it was stam- 
peding and killing sheep, though they rarely ate them. The sheep 
are usually kept in flocks of from one thousand to three thousand 
under one or more shepherds. At night they are gathered in the 
most sheltered place available, and a herdsman sleeps on each 
side of the flock to give additional protection. Sheep are such 
senseless creatures that they are liable to be stampeded by the 
veriest trifle, but they have deeply ingrained in their nature one, 
and perhaps only one, strong weakness, namely, to follow their 
leader. And this the shepherds turn to good account by putting 
half a dozen goats in the flock of sheep. The latter recognize the 
superior intelligence of their bearded cousins, and when a night 
‘alarm occurs they crowd around them, and usually are thus 
~ saved from a stampede and are easily protected. But it was not 
always so. One night late in last November, two Perico shep- 
herds were aroused by an onset of wolves. Their flocks huddled 
around the goats, which, being neither fools nor cowards, stood 
their ground and were bravely defiant; but, alas for them, no 
common wolf was heading this attack. Old Lobo, the were-wolf, 
knew as well as the shepherds that the goats were the moral 
force of the flock, so, hastily running over the backs of the 
densely packed sheep, he fell on these leaders, slew them all in a 
few minutes, and soon had the luckless sheep stampeding in a 
thousand different directions. For weeks afterward I was almost 
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daily accosted by some anxious shepherd, who asked, “Have you 
seen any stray OTO sheep lately?” and usually I was obliged to 
say I had. One day it was, “Yes, I came on some five or six car- 
casses by Diamond Springs”; or another, it was to the effect that 
I had seen a small “bunch” running on the Malpai Mesa; or 
again, “No, but Juan Meira saw about twenty, freshly killed, on 
the Cedra Monte two days ago.” 

At length the wolf traps arrived, and with two men I worked 
a whole week to get them properly set out. Werspared no labor 
or pains. I adopted every device I could think of that might help 
to insure success. The second day after the traps arrived, I rode 
around to inspect, and soon came upon Lobo’s trail running 
from trap to trap. In the dust I could read the whole story of his 
doings that night. He had trotted along in the darkness, and al- 
though the traps were so carefully concealed, he had instantly 
detected the first one. Stopping the onward march of the pack, 
he had cautiously scratched around it until he had disclosed the 
trap, the chain, and the log, then left them wholly exposed to 
view with the trap still unsprung, and passing on he treated over 
a dozen traps in the same fashion. Very soon I noticed that he 
stopped and turned aside as soon as he detected suspicious signs 
on the trail and a new plan to outwit him at once suggested it- 
self. I set the traps in the form of an H; that is, with a row of 
traps on each side of the trail, and one on the trail for the cross- 
bar of the H. Before long, I had an opportunity to count another 
failure. Lobo came trotting along the trail, and was fairly be- 
tween the parallel lines before he detected the single trap in the 
trail, but he stopped in time, and why or how he knew enough I 
cannot tell, the Angel of the wild things must have been with 
him, but without turning an inch to the right or left, he slowly 
and cautiously backed on his own tracks, putting each paw ex- 
actly in its old track until he was off the dangerous ground. ‘Then 
returning at one side he scratched clods and stones with his hind 
feet till he had sprung every trap. This he did on many other oc- 
casions, and although I varied my methods and redoubled my 
precautions, he was never deceived, his sagacity seemed never at 
fault, and he might have been pursuing his career of rapine to- 
day, but for an unfortunate alliance that proved his ruin and 
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added his name to the long list of heroes who, unassailable when 
alone, have fallen through the indiscretion of a trusted ally. 


Once or twice, I had found indications that everything was not 
quite right in the Currumpaw pack. There were signs of irregu- 
larity, I thought; for instance there was clearly the trail of a 
smaller wolf running ahead of the leader, at times, and this I 
could not understand until a cowboy made a remark which ex- 
plained the matter. 

“I saw them to-day,” he said, “and the wild one that breaks 
away is Blanca.” Then the truth dawned upon me, and I added, 
“Now, I know that Blanca is a she-wolf, because were a he-wolf 
to act thus, Lobo would kill him at once.” 

This suggested a new plan. I killed a heifer, and set one or two 
rather obvious traps about the carcass. Then cutting off the 
head, which is considered useless offal, and quite beneath the 
notice of a wolf, I set it a little apart and around it placed two 
powerful steel traps properly deodorized and concealed with the 
utmost care. During my operations I kept my hands, boots, and 
implements smeared with fresh blood, and afterward sprinkled 
the ground with the same, as though it had flowed from the 
head; and when the traps were buried in the dust I brushed the 
place over with the skin of a coyote, and with a foot of the same 
animal made a number of tracks over the traps. The head was 
so placed that there was a narrow passage between it and some 
tussocks, and in this passage I buried two of my best traps, fas- 
_ tening them to the head itself. 

‘ Wolves have a habit of approaching every carcass they get the 
wind of, in order to examine it, even when they have no inten- 
tion of eating of it, and I hoped that this habit would bring the 
Currumpaw pack within reach of my latest stratagem. I did not 
doubt that Lobo would detect my handiwork about the meat, 
and prevent the pack approaching it, but I did build some hopes 
on the head, for it looked as though it had been thrown aside as 
useless. 

Next morning, I sallied forth to inspect the traps, and there, 
oh, joy! were the tracks of the pack, and the place where the 
beef-head and its traps had been was empty. A hasty study of 
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the trail showed that Lobo had kept the pack from approaching 
the meat, but one, a small wolf, had evidently gone on to exam- 
ine the head as it lay apart and had walked right into one of the 
traps. 

We set out on the trail, and within a mile discovered that the 
hapless wolf was Blanca. Away she went, however, at a gallop, 
and although encumbered by the beef-head, which weighed over 
fifty pounds, she speedily distanced my companion who was on 
foot. But we overtook her when she reached the rocks, for the 
horns of the cow’s head became caught and held her fast. She 
was the handsomest wolf I had ever seen. Her coat was in per- 
fect condition and nearly white. 

She turned to fight, and raising her voice in the rallying cry of 
her race, sent a long howl rolling over the cafion. From far away 
upon the mesa came a deep response, the cry of old Lobo. That 
was her last call, for now we had closed in on her, and all her 
energy and breath were devoted to combat. 

Then followed the inevitable tragedy, the idea of which I 
shrank from afterward more than at the time. We each threw a 
lasso over the neck of the doomed wolf, and strained our horses 
in opposite directions until the blood burst from her mouth, her 
eyes glazed, her limbs stiffened and then fell limp. Homeward 
then we rode, carrying the dead wolf, and exulting over this, the 
first death-blow we had been able to inflict on the Currumpaw 
pack. 

At intervals during the tragedy, and afterward as we trode 
homeward, we heard the roar of Lobo as he wandered about on 
the distant mesas, where he seemed to be searching for Blanca. 
He had never really deserted her, but knowing that he could not 
save her, his deep-rooted dread of firearms had been too much for 
him when he saw us approaching. All that day we heard him 
wailing as he roamed in his quest, and I remarked at length to 
one of the boys, “Now, indeed, I truly know that Blanca was his 
mate.” 

As evening fell he seemed to be coming toward the home ca- 
fion, for his voice sounded continually nearer. ‘There was an un- 
mistakable note of sorrow in it now. It was no longer the loud, 
defiant howl, but a long, plaintive wail; “Blanca! Blanca!” he 
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seemed to call. And as night came down, I noticed that he was 
not far from the place where we had overtaken her. At length he 
seemed to find the trail, and when he came to the spot where we 
had killed her, his heart-broken wailing was piteous to hear. It 
was sadder than I could possibly have believed. Even ‘the stolid 
cowboys noticed it, and said they had “never heard a wolf carry 
on like that before.” He seemed to know exactly what had taken 
place, for her blood had stained the place of her death. 

Then he took up the trail of the horses and followed it to the 

ranch-house. Whether in hopes of finding her there, or in quest 
of revenge, I know not, but the latter was what he found, for he 
surprised our unfortunate watchdog outside and tore him to 
little bits within fifty yards of the door. He evidently came alone 
this time, for I found but one trail next morning, and he had 
galloped about in a reckless manner that was very unusual with 
him. I had half expected this, and had set a number of additional 
traps about the pasture. Afterward I found that he had indeed 
fallen into one of these, but such was his strength, he had torn 
himself loose and cast it aside. 
' I believed that he would continue in the neighborhood until 
he found her body at least, so I concentrated all my energies on 
this one enterprise of catching him before he left the region, and 
while yet in this reckless mood. Then I realized what a mistake I 
had made in killing Blanca, for by using her as a decoy I might 
have secured him the next night. 

I gathered in all the traps I could command, one hundred and 
. thirty strong steel wolf-traps, and set them in fours in every trail 
' that led into the cafion; each trap was separately fastened to a 
log, and each log was separately buried. In burying them, I care- 
fully removed the sod and every particle of earth that was lifted 
we put in blankets, so that after the sod was replaced and all 
was finished the eye could detect no trace of human handiwork. 
When the traps were concealed I trailed the body of poor Blanca 
over each place, and made of it a drag that circled all about the 
ranch, and finally I took off one of her paws and made with it a 
line of tracks over each trap. Every precaution and device known 
to me I used, and retired at a late hour to await the result. 

Once during the night I thought I heard old Lobo, but was not 
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sure of it. Next day I rode around, but darkness came on before 
I completed the circuit of the north cafion, and I had nothing to 
report. At supper one of the cowboys said, “There was a great 
row among the cattle in the north cafion this morning, maybe 
there is something in the traps there.” 

It was afternoon of the next day before I got to the place re- 
ferred to, and as I drew near a great grizzly form arose from the 
ground, vainly endeavoring to escape, and there revealed before 
me stood Lobo, King of the Currumpaw, firmly held in the traps. 

Poor old hero, he had never ceased to search for his darling, 
and when he found the trail her body had made he followed it 
recklessly, and so fell into the snare prepared for him. There he 
lay in the iron grasp of all four traps, perfectly helpless, and all 
around him were numerous tracks showing how the cattle had 
gathered about him to insult the fallen despot, without daring to 
approach within his reach. For two days and two nights he had 
lain there, and now was worn out with struggling. Yet, when I 
went near him, he rose up with bristling mane and raised his 
voice, and for the last time made the cafion reverberate with his 
deep bass roar, a call for help, the muster call of his band. But 
there was none to answer him, and, left alone in his extremity, he 
whirled about with all his strength and made a desperate effort 
to get at me. All in vain, each trap was a dead drag of over three 
hundred pounds, and in their relentless fourfold grasp, with great 
steel jaws on every foot, and the heavy logs and chains all en- 
tangled together, he was absolutely powerless. How his huge 
ivory tusks did grind on those cruel chains, and when I ventured 
to touch him with my riflebarrel he left grooves on it which are 
there to this day. His eyes glared green with hate and fury, and 
his jaws snapped with a hollow “chop,” as he vainly endeavored 
to reach me and my trembling horse. But he was worn out with 
hunger and struggling and loss of blood, and he soon sank ex- 
hausted to the ground. 

Something like compunction came over me, as I prepared to 
deal out to him that which so many had suffered at his hands. 

“Grand old outlaw, hero of a thousand lawless raids, in a few 
minutes you will be but a great load of carrion. It cannot be 
otherwise.” Then I swung my lasso and sent it whistling over his 
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head. But not so fast; he was yet far from being subdued, and, 
before the supple coils had fallen on his neck he seized the noose 
and, with one fierce chop, cut through its hard thick Hgts and 
dropped it in two pieces at his feet. 

Of course I had my rifle as a last resource, but I did not wish to 
spoil his royal hide, so I galloped back to the camp and returned 
with a cowboy and a fresh lasso. We threw to our victim a stick 
of wood which he seized in his teeth, and before he could re- 
linquish it our lassoes whistled through the air and tightened on 
his neck. 

Yet before the light had died from his fierce eyes, I cried, 
“Stay, we will not kill him; let us take him alive to the camp.” 
He was so completely powerless now that it was easy to put a 
stout stick through his mouth, behind his tusks, and then lash 
his jaws with a heavy cord which was also fastened to the stick. 
The stick kept the cord in, and the cord kept the stick in so he 
was harmless. As soon as he felt his jaws were tied he made no 
further resistance, and uttered no sound, but looked calmly at us 
‘and seemed to say, “Well, you have got me at last, do as you 
please with me.” And from that time he took no more notice of 
‘us. 

We tied his feet securely, but he never groaned, nor growled, 
nor turned his head. Then with our united strength were just 
able to put him on my horse. His breath came evenly as though 
sleeping, and his eyes were bright and clear again, but did not rest 
_ on us. Afar on the great rolling mesas they were fixed, his passing 
kingdom, where his famous band was now scattered. And he 
gazed till the pony descended the pathway into the cafion, and 
the rocks cut off the view. 

By travelling slowly we reached the ranch in safety, and after 
securing him with a collar and a strong chain, we staked him out 
in the pasture and removed the cords. Then for the first time I 
could examine him closely, and proved how unreliable is vulgar 
report when a living hero or tyrant is concerned. He had not a 
collar of gold about his neck, nor was there on his shoulders an 
inverted cross to denote that he had leagued himself with Satan. 
But I did find on one haunch a great broad scar, that tradition 
says was the fang-mark of Juno, the leader of Tannerey’s wolf- 
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hounds—a mark which she gave him the moment before he 
stretched her lifeless on the sand of the cafion. 

I set meat and water beside him, but he paid no heed. He lay 
calmly on his breast, and gazed with those steadfast yellow eyes 
away past me down through the gateway of the cafion, over the 
open plains—his plains—nor moved a muscle when I touched 
him. When the sun went down he was still gazing fixedly across 
the prairie. I expected he would call up his band when night 
came, and prepared for them, but he had called once in his ex- 
tremity, and none had come; he would never call again. 

A lion shorn of his strength, an eagle robbed of his freedom, or 
a dove bereft of his mate, all die, it is said, of a broken heart; and 
who will aver that this grim bandit could bear the three-fold 
brunt, heart-whole? This only I know, that when the morning 
dawned, he was lying there still in his position of calm repose, 
but his spirit was gone—the old king-wolf was dead. 

I took the chain from his neck, a cowboy helped me to carry 
him to the shed where lay the remains of Blanca, and as we laid 
him beside her, the cattle-man exclaimed: “There, you would 
come to her, now you are together again.” 
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